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The Constitution of the French Republic of 1848 is no more. A 
great revolution has just been successfully accomplished in France. 
It differs essentially from the revolutions of 1789, 1830, and 1848, 
for these three manifestations emanated from the people. The re- 
yolution of December 2, 1851, achieved in the name of the French 
people, has been the act of an army, at the dictatorship of one man, 
elected in 1848 as the President of the French Republic. In 1789, 
the feudal system concentrated in the reigns from Louis XI. to 


Louis XVI, and the struggles between the Parliaments, the clergy, | 
and the court in a nation exhausted by long wars, and worn out | 


with exactions and oppression, terminated by the taking of the 
Bastile, the pioneer of the movement having been Lafayette, 
whose aspirations for freedom had been acquired during the 
war of American independence. The military genius of Napole 

trausformed the government of France into a consulate, and then 


tion of the Bourbons in the person of Louis XVIII. 
talent of that monarch preserved him the throne during his 
His successor was less fortunate ; in Charles X., with many es 
timable qualities, there was a bigotry and obsti 
mately led to the third emigration of the Bourbor 
soil, leaving, however, the cunning head of the your 
to profit by Charles X.’s perversity for Polign 
attempt to put down journalism. The revolution of 
one of material interests, for the country was flourishing 
and successful in its brilliant enterprises (as in Al 
abroad. The Duke of Orleans became the citizen- 
French by the instrumentality of the barricades. 
eighteen years did he maintain his throne; but his dynast 
in February, 1848, after a thirty hours’ weak fight in th 
la simple proclamation ef a provisional government. 
the elements of force and duration for the Monarchy of 
had it been true to its origin. Louis Philippe refused 
m, and his reign was over : the activity of the secret societies 
pled over the supineness of the troops, and one of the most cor- 
governments that ever ruled on earth was swept away. 

It is a mistake to affirm that a power emanating from insurrec- 
tion must perish by insurrection. Cromwell did not lose his Protec- 
torate; the present House of Hanover sprang from a successful in- 
surrection ; the 18th Brumaire of Bonaparte did not cause his fall, or 
prevent his acquisition of the Imperial diadem. It is public opinion 
which pronounces ultimately the existence of dynasties and of 
governments. 1830 was the continuation of 1789, and 1848 was 
the lezitimate consequence of Louis Philippe’s oblivion of the 
revolutionary source from which he had sprung. The Bourbons 
have fallen by their faults ; Bonaparte’s star set when he ceased to 
be the people’s Emperor. The Constitution of the French Re- 
public of 1848 has been overthrown by a military usurpation, but 
not before the Legislative Assembly, by a course of undignified 

roceedings, had deprived itself of public regard and sympathy. 

© comprehend accurately the conduct of all parties in Paris, it will 
be necessary to supply a rapid summary of events since the pro- 
clamation of the Republic after Louis Philippe’s deposition. 

On the 24th of February, 1848, whilst the Deputies, in their own 
Chamber, proclaimed the Regency“of the Duchess of Orleans, M. 
de Lamartine—speeking to another auditory, the populace, which 
was taking possession of the Palais Bourbon—asked for the forma- 

ion of the Pro nal Government, prior to the people in France 

being called upon to decide on their definitive form of government 
On the 5th of March following, the National Assembly was ordered 
to be convoked, by universal suffrage, to decree the Constitution. 
On the 23d of April (Easter Sunday) the representatives * were 
elected, and on the 4th of May the Assembly of 900 members 
constituted itself in Paris, amidst reiterated cries of “ Vive la 
République!” and began to draw up the Constitution, in the 
midst of an insurrectional body of workmen, who, on 
the 15th of May, only elévén days after this National 
Assembly had met by virtue of universal suffrage, ob- 
tained possession of the Chamber, expelled the President from 
his chair, and for three hours anarchy reigned triumphant. The 
Assembly acted.with dignity, and on the very evening resumed its 
sittings, after the defeat of the anarchists, and nominated its com- 
mittee of eighteen to draw up the draft of the new Constitu- 
tion: these members were MM. Cormenin (Timon), Marrast, La- 
meunais (who resigned after two meetings), Vivien, De Tocque- 
ville, Uufaure, Martin (of Strasburg), Coquerel (the Protestant 
pastor), Corbon, Thouret (afterwards Minister), Woerhaye, Dupin, 
Gustave de Beaumont (ambassador to London subsequently), 
Vaulabolle, Odilou-Barrot, Pagés (de l’Ariége), Dornés (who died 
of the wounds he received in the June days of 1848), and Victor 
Considérant. M. de Cormenin, chairman of this committee, quitted 
it at the first revision, and wrote a pamphlet against the first 
project of law, which was ready on the 17th of June. The 
hcrrible days of June began on the Paris was 
placed in a state of siege, and Cavaignac, materially 
aided by Changarnier and Lamoriciére, and firmly support- 
ed by the army and National Guards, conquered the fierce 
ted Kepublicans, after torrents of blood had flowed in the streets. 

The draft of the bill for the Constitution went through the 
bureaux, or monthly standing committees, delegates of which were 
appointed to discuss the provisions of the bill, amongst whom were 
Thiers, Berryer, Crémieux, Freslon, Duvergier de Hauranne, 
Paricu, &c. In twelve consecutive sittings the bill was revised, 
and ultimately M. Marrast, the reporter or secretary of the com 
mittee, presented the definitive project on the 30th of August. 
The debates thereon began September 30th, and were continued up 
to October 28th—more than three hundred amendments having 
been proposed and discussed. ‘The labours of the committee for 
the revision lasted three days, and, finally, the definitive vote took 
place November 4th; and out of 769 voters, 739 passed the 
Constitution of the first Republic, only 30 blank balls 
being deposited in the um against the law. During the 
discussions, the measures for public safety presented by the de- 
crees of the 24th and 27th of June were vigorously enforced by 
Cavaignac, and order was gradually re-established, the state of 
siege being taken off on the 19th October. The labours of the com- 
mittee and Assembly were in troubled times, and there can be no 
question that the decisions which were come to were influenced by 
the current events of those momentous days. The political princi- 
ples laid down in the new Constitution were, first, the solemn rati- 
fication of the Republican form of Government; and, secondly, 
universal and direct suffrage, as given by Lamartine’s Provisional 
Government. The democratic movement was thus extended 
its extreme limits; it was impossible to go beyond— 


23d; 





Finn . . 
fey * Prince Louis Napoleon was elected for Charente Inférieure, June 4th, 1848, 
xeceiving 84,420 votes, apd the National Assembly verified the return; he was 
/ veturned alao for the departments of Youne and the Seine, 


any reaction must inevitably be retrograde. Still, the 
subversive Socialist doctrines were formally excluded in 
the new Constitution; the majority of the Assembly energetically 
supporting the committee in all its resolves on this point. The so- 
vereignty of the people was solemnly recognised; all usurpations 
thereof were condemned in the first article—“ No individual, no 
fraction of the people, can take upon itself the exercise of the so- 
vereignty.” In the organisation of the Executive power the first 
recognised authority is the “ Legislative Power,” centred in one 
Assembly of 750 members, or 900 if called upon to revise the Con- 
stitution. A Council of State was instituted, and the permanency 
of judicial positions preserved to a certain extent. The inviola- 
bility of the persons of the representatives of the people is specially 
recognised. ert to the Assembly the Executive Power was as- 





signed to the President, elected for four years only: his re-election 
could only take place after an interval of four years. This election 
of the President was fixed for the second Sunday in the month of 
May, by the ballot and by the absolute majority of the voters, the 
National Assembly reserving toitself the right of electing a Pre- 
sident out of the five eligible candidates who have obtained the 
largest number of votes, provided no oneof them had obtained 

than half of the votes, or at least two millions of votes. The 
ned to the President before the National Assembly in 
tion, and which was duly sworn to by Louis Napoleon, 


In presence of God, and before the French people, represented by 
the National y. I swear to remain faithful to the Democratic 
ivisible, and to fulfil all the duties which the Con- 


tion only subjects the President to a special oath, 
l fidelity on the part of all other functionaries hay- 
ing been ab 2d. Article 50 of the Constitution states that he 
can never command the army in person. By Article 51 he is pro- 
i from suspending in any manner the empire of the Constitu- 
d laws, either by prorogation or dissolution of the 
: By Article 106 it is declared that a special law must 
rmine the case in which the state of siege may be declared. 
responsibility of the President for his governmental acts is 
down in Article 68, which adds:—‘ Every measure by which 
the President of the Republic dissolves the National Assembly, 
prorogues it, or puts any obstacle in the exercise of its mission, is 
a crime of high treason. By this single fact the President’s func- 
tions expire, the citizens are bound to refuse obedience to him, and 
the Executive power passes with full right to the National As- 
sembly. The judges of the High Court of Justice immediately are 
to meet, on pain of forfeiture; they are to convoke the juries in the 
places they may designate, to proceed immediately to the trial of 
the President and his accomplices.” 

So jealous were the framers of the Constitution as to the Pre- 
sident’s attributes, that they reserved the right of naming the 
members of the Council of State to the National Assembly, and of 
revoking them. Article 91 declares the judgments of the High 
Court of Justice, in prosecutions against the President of the 
Republic or the Ministers, to be fina], no appsal to any other court 
being allowed. 

In conformity with the special law of the National Assembly, of 
October 28, 1848, the election for President took place on the 10th 
and 11th of December, 1848 ; and Prince Louis Napoleon obtained 
5,534,520 votes out of 7,426,252 persons who voted; General 
Cavaignac having 1,448,302; Ledru Rollin, 371,431; Raspail, 
$6,964 ; Lamartine, 17,914 ; Changarnier, 4687. There were 
12.434 votes lost, and 23,219 blank bulletins, or marked 
with some informality, It may be interesting to mention 
here, that the great Napoleon, on the three occasions that 
he took the votes of the French people—viz. the Consulate, year 8; 
theConsulate for life, year 9; and the Hereditary Empire—obtained 
3,012,569, 3,577,259, and 3,524,244. Making allowance for the 
increase of population, the suffrages won by Prince Louis Bona- 
parte are enormous. The Royalists voted for him because they 
considered that with Cavaignac, who is a sincere Republican, the 
Republic would be of longer duration. The Reds voted en masse 
against Cavaignac, because of bis victories over them during the 
June days. 

The Constitution was promulgated in the Place de la Concorde, 
on the 12th of November, 1848, with grand ceremony, by Marrast, 
President of the Assembly, in presence of the Archbishop of Paris 
and clergy, the National Guards, the army, &c.; and ‘“* Te Deum” 
was sung, followed by the “ Domine salvam fac Republicam.” 
“ How long will it last?” said the writer of this notice to a dis- 
tinguished advocate. “Oh,” replied he, “ we shall have to ma- 
aufacture another before the first President is made Emperor.” 
This was said just a month prior to Louis Napoleon’s election as 
President. 

Let it be recorded that General Cavaignac behaved most loyally 
to the Constitution, in the dignified resignation of his powers as 
President of the Council of Ministers charged with the Fxecutive 
power in the sitting of December 20, 1848, of the National As- 
sembly, at which the “ citizen Charles Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, 
born in Paris,”—we quote the proces verbaux,—ascended the tri- 
bune at the invitation of the citizen President Marrast, who read 
the form of the oath, given above, and solemnly swore to remain 
faithful to the Constitution. In the speech which the President of 
the Republic made to the citizen representatives, after Marrast had 
called on “ God and man” to beartestimony to theoath, he declared 
that the path of his duty was traced out, and he would follow it as 
aman of honour. He would consider as enemies of his country 
all those who should strive by illegal means to change what France 
had established. He wished to strengthen democratic institutions, 
and to re-establish society on its basis. The majority he had ob- 
tained not only inspired him with gratitude, but it would give to 
the new Government the moral force without which there was no 
authority. He eulogised the conduct of General Cavaignac as 
worthy of the loyalty of his character, and of that sentiment of 
duty which is the best quality of the chief of a state. “ We have,” 
concluded the President, “a grand mission to fulfil in founding a 
Republic in the interest of all, and a wise and firm Government, 
animated with the sincere love of progress, without being reactionary 
or Utopian. Be the men of the country, and not the men of a 
party, and, with the help of God, we shall do good, if not great 
things.” 

Tf our readers will refer to the IxtustratED Lonpon News of 
Nov. 29, it will be found that the President, on the occasion of the 
distribution of the medals to the French exhibitors at our Great 
Exhibition, made use of almost the same terms as “ reactionary 
and utopian,” when he pronounced against “demagogical ideas 
and monarchical institutions.” 

On the 15th of December the National Assembly declared the 
number of organic laws (ten) it would vote prior to dissolution, 
amongst which were the laws for the Council of State, the Electoral 
Law, Public Education, the Press, the state of Seige, &c. The 
famous debates on the Rateau-Lanjuinais proposition, to fix the 
epoch for the dissolution of the Constituent Assembly, came to an 
end on February 7,1849. The new electoral law was passed March 
15th: 750 members were to be returned for the departments, including 
three for Algiers, two for Martinique, two for Guadaloupe, one for 
Guiana, one for Senegal, and one for the Ile de la Réunion. The 
law putting down the clubs was voted by the Assembly by 494 against 
303. 

Twelve days after the promulgation of the Elector&l Law the 





lists of electors were drawn up, and on tho 13th of May, 1849, 





the new elections took place, and the representatives of the Legis- 
lature were nominated. 

Thus far it will be seen that the Constituent Assembly, convoked 
after the Revolution of 1848, voted, by an immense majority, the 
Constitution ; that Prince Louis Napoleon, under the provisions of 
that Constitution, was elected President by an enormous majority 
in the country; that he accepted the Presidency of the Republic 
with all the conditions and responsibilities provided in the Consti- 
tution; and that he solemnly swore to its maintenance, with the full 
knowledge, that, at the expiration of four years, he was to resign 
his position, and make way for his successor. What followed ? 

On Louis Napoleon’s occupation of the Elysée Bourbon, his 
uncle’s favourite residence (and which has been in turn occupied 
by the Comte d’Evreux, Madame Pompadour, the financier 
Beaujon, the Duchess of Bourbon, the Government print- 
ing-office in the early days of the Revolution; Murat, who 
sold it to Bonaparte; the Emperor of Russia in 1814, the 
Duke of Wellington in 1815, the Duc de Berri, and Madame 
Adelaide, Louis Philippe’s sister), the most marked attentions were 
paid to the Royalists of the Faubourg St. Germain. The policy of 
the President at home was repressive of the extreme Republicans, 
and Absolutist as regarded foreign countries. The expedition to 
Rome to reestablish the authority of the Pope, must be fresh in 
everybody’s recollection—the attack of the French Republic 
on the Roman Republic, for doing what the French nation 
did, what it invited all Europe to imitate, in 1848, is written in 
letters of blood in the book of history. But the elections of May, 
showing the progress of the Socialists in France, and particularly 
in the army, alarmed the party of order thoroughly. “ Woo to 
France!” was the universal cry of the Moderates, althorgh uni- 
versally in a majority; but the Reds and Socialists were 
stronger than in the former Assembly. elected under the first im- 
pulse of the February revolution. And then were first heard the 
ominous words, “coup détat.” A Monarch, an Emperor, a Dic- 
tator—anything but the Socialists—were the agonised exclama- 
tions of those who had anything to lose. The expiring Con- 
stituent Assembly was very violent in its opposition to the 
Government, emboldened by the result of the elections. On the 
meeting of the Legislative Assembly affairs did not improve, but it 
put an end to imperial speculations for the moment, and it 
is a fact that the President anticipated very different returns. 
He was heard to declare that he would sooner be at Ham than in 
Paris. A foreign lady of distinction created no small sensation in 
the President’s salon by her reply to his question, “ Do you remain 
long in France?” “No, Prince,” she answered; “do you?” 
Nothing could be more outrageous and violent than the early 
sittings of the Legislative Assembly. The Montagnards mustered 
200 and upwards, the Monarchists under Molé about 300, and the 
moderate Republicans under Dufaure about 90. The President's 
message, giving asad picture of the finances, added to the general 
gloom. ‘The accession of M. de Falloux, the Henri Cinquist, and 
the Odilon-Barrot-Dufaure Ministry, created a great sensation. 
M. Dupin was elected President of the Assembly. The 
fall of Rome, the successful end of the Russian in- 
vasion of Hungary, and the termination of the risings 
in Italy and Germany, in the summer and autumn of 1849, 
strengthened the Conservative tendencies of Louis Napoleon’s 
policy ; and in September the trees of liberty were cut down in 
Paris, by order of the Government, In November there was a 
new Ministry, under Ferdinand Barrot, brother of Odilon Barrot ; 
and General Baraguay d’Hilliers superseded Oudinot at Rome. 
The popularity of the President gained ground. The Prefect of 
he’Seine gave him a grand banquet on the anniversary of his 
election, December 10. In the early part of 1850 speculations were 
again rife as to the President’s intentions. Would he play the part 
of his uncle, of a Cromwell, or of a Monk ? In the midst of a 
complete anarchy of opinions, and the effervescence of parties, the 
President preserved the utmost coolness and impassability : every 
party chief claimed him inturn. In March came the return of 
the three Socialist candidates for Paris— Carnot, Vidal, and De 
Flotte, followed by that of Eugéne Sue, April 29; and universal 
suffrage wasdoomed. On the 8th of May M. Baroche submitted to the 
French Legislative Assembly the new Electoral Law. On the 
14th the pubiication of three Republican papers was stopped, by 
seals being placed on M. Boulé’s presses. On the 17th, the recal 
of the French Ambassador from London, on account ot the Greek 
negociations, delighted the Parisians, and General La Hitte’s lan- 
guage in the tribune was quite bellicose. At this period MM. 
Molé and Thiers, although not aciuaily in power, were the most 
devoted friends and advisers of the President. The new Electoral 
Law passed on the 31st of May, 1850, disfranchising four milions 
of voters. Seizures of arms and ammunition took place, and risings 
were anticipated. The President’s Dotation Bill was carried on 
the 24th of June, after debates in which little or no re- 
spect was evinced for the head of the state. On _ the 
10th of July the Assembly was prorogued, and Louis Na- 
poleon commenced his famous “progress” through the 
departments, and made addresses to the troops, creating much 
speculation again as to his intentions. On the 11th of November, 
the Assembly opened the session. It was at this time generally 
known that the President had resolved either to prolong his power 
for another term of four years, or to try for the Consulate. Gere- 
ral Changarnier, who was in command of the troops, supported by 
the two monarchical parties, it was equally understood, would 
oppose any coup d'état. Changarnier’s designs became very mys- 
terious, and the partisans of Henri Cing, the adherents of ihe 
Orleans family, and the members of the Rouge party, equally 
looked up to the General as to the President tor a coup d'état, but 
neither was fully prepared to make a movement. The President's 
messageon the 12th of November, however, was considered, as far as 
words went, to be frank and explicit. He declared in this document 
that he was bound by his oath to heep within the strict limits of 
the Constitution, to which he would steadily adhere. Mf there was @ 
wish for the revision of the Constitution, that wish must be ad- 
dressed to the legislative power ; and as he was the agent of the 
people, he should always conform to their desires when expressed 
in alegal manner. His anxiety was not to know who would go- 
vern France in 1852, but to employ the actual time in such a way, 
that, whenever a change should take place, it might be effecteu 
without trouble. 

This remarkable message concluded thus :—“ The most noble 
and the most dignified object of an elevated miad is not to seck, 
when one is in possession of power, by what expedients it may be 
perpetuated ; but to watch without ceasing over the means of con- 
solidating, for the advantage of all, the principles of authority and 
of morality which defy the passions of men and the instability of 
the laws, I have honestly opened my heart to you. You will re- 
spond to my frankness by your confidence, to my good intentions by 
your co-operation, and God will do the rest.” 

Let us pause here, to repeat that the message was delivered on 
the 12th of November, 1850, and to add that the Constitution and 
the  pmees Assembly ceased to exist on the 2d of December, 
1851 

The great question for the session 1850-51 was the revision o. 
the Constitution, At the féte given by the City of Paris, at the 
Hotel de Ville, on the second anniversary of his election, the 
greatest enthusiasm was excited by the President’s speech in reply 
to that of the Prefect of the Seine, although the journals main- 
tained that the Prince’s address was a direct attack on the Revolu- 
pt February, and conveyed a slur on the Constituent As- 
sembly. 
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The year 1851 was inaugurated with complicated difficulties. 
The incongruous compound of heterogeneous politics, calling itself 
the “party of order,” displayed inherent weakness and manifold 
contradictions. Interminable intrigues, drivelling disputes, petty 
plots, and contemptible conspiracies abounded. The affair of the 
spy Allais, who was convicted of making false and calumnious 
denunciations, and sentenced to a year’s imprisonment, with a fine, 
developed details discreditable to all parties. The system of 
espionage would have disgraced even an Austrian bureau. M. 
Yon, the Commissary of Police of the Legislative Chamber, was 
forced to resign. Out ofthis scandal a misunderstanding arose be- 
tween M. Dupin, the President of the Chamber, and the President 
of the Republic. On the occasion of the New Year the dissension 
‘was apparent, for the Prince interrupted M. Dupin, in the midst of 
the customary flowery address of congratulation, dilating on the 
mutual “good understanding ” between the Assembly and the Pre- 
sident of the Republic, aad of the attachment of the members to 
his person, by exclaiming, “I must believe it, M. le Président, be- 
cause you say it.’ In his reply, the Prince addressed M. Dupin 
in the fullowing manner, rendered not a little curious by recent 
occurrences :— 

You and I, each in the limits of our attributes, must endeavour to 
enforce respect for the laws of the country, and the authority which is 
given to us by the Constitution, without encroachment by the one 
power or the other. I do not insist upon the prorogation of my powers, 
but I do insist, when I shall restore to the people the power which I have 
received from it, to restore it intact and respected. My eonviction is, that 
Frauce wishes for peace ond order, and it would blame the one of the two 
powers which would attack the other. 


This language was employed by the President of the Republic 
on the Ist of Jannary, 1851. Another dispute between the Go- 
vernment and the Legislative Assembly arose out of the arrest for 
debt of M. Mauguin, the well-known orator. The Minister of 
Justice having supported the decision of the President of the 
Civil Tribunal of Commerce, that the arrest was legal, inasmuch 
as the Constitution of 1848 had not re-enacted the provision, in the 
charter of 1820, giving personal protection to Deputies from arrest 
during the session, the Legislative Assembly, more out of pique 
against the Ministry than from a calm view of the law, passed a 
resolution ordering the immediate release of M. Mauguin. Thus 
the rascality of a police spy and the debts of a representative 
brought into collision the Legislative and Executive powers of the 
State, the unworkable character of the French Constitution being 
daily rendered more evident. It was clear that the President 
having no power to dissolve the Chamber, must either submit to its 
dictation, resign his own functions, or go beyond the pale of the 
law. A Ministerial crisis was the issue of this state of 
things in the second week of January, after the various checks 
the Cabinet had received, especially when a pointed refusal was 
giver to allow the Minister of War afew hours to search for do- 
cuments, in reply tu a question from M. Napoleon Bonaparte, the 
representative, as to certain alleged unconstitutional standing 
orders for the guidance of the army in cases of insurrection. 
General Changarnier emphatically denied that such orders had 
ever been issued by him, as insinuated by the Minister of War. The 
President of the Republic displayed firmness in this crisis, by 
boldly dismissing Changarnier from the command of the army, 
and forming his new Cabinet. This was a mortal blow to the 
Parliamentary majority, as events have proved last week. The 
Assembly first had the notion of appointing Changarnier to com- 
mand the force for the protection of the Chamber; if such nomina- 
tion had taken place, there would inevitably have been a coup 
d'état at that period. The notion was abandoned as perilous, as 
was the one of replacing Dupin in the Presidency of the Assembly 
by Changarnier, aad ultimately a committee to inquire into the 
siate of the nation was resolved apon. 

Louis Napoleon, it must be here remarked, made no secret 
of his positive intention to get rid of the article in the Constitu- 
tion forbidding his own re-election, by fair means or foul. His 
Cabinet was then composed of MM. Baroche, Fould, Rouher, Par- 
riea (in the former Ministry). Drouyn de Lhuys, General Reg- 
nault de St. Jean d’Angely, M. Ducos, M. Magne, and M. Bon- 
jean. General Perrot was the successor of Changarnier in the 
command of the National Guards; and General Baraguay d’Hil- 
liers was nominated, in place of Changarnier, as the commander 
of the first military division; M. Carlier remained as Prefect: of 
Police. The minutes of the Parliamentary commission which 
sat in Paris during the recess were expected to prove the exist- 
ence of a plot to create the President Emperor of the French; but 
when these documents were published, no evidence was found to 
confirm the charge. The Assembly having passed a vote of non- 
confidence in the Ministry by 417 to 278, the new Cabinet re- 
signed, and for the second time within ten days France was with- 
out a Government. A Socialist conspiracy was discovered at this 
moment, and nearly 100 arrests took place; but the law courts 
have left little traces of these alleged plots, the convictions bearing 
no proportion to the number of arrests. = 

The attempt to form an administration proved unavailing; and 
the President, on the 24th of January, sent a message to the As- 
sembly, announcing that he had formed a “ Ministry of Transition, 
composed of special men, not belonging to any fraction of the 
Assembly, and determined to devote themselves to the business of 
the country without reference to party.” In this state document 
posterity will have to pass judgment on the following passages, as 
compared with the proclamations of December 2:— 


To the President of the National Legislative Assembly. 

Public opinion, confiding in the wisdom of the Assembly and the 
Government, has not been alarmed at recent incidents. Nevertheless, 
France begins to suffer from the want of union, which she deplores. My 
duty is, to do all that depends on me to prevent disagreeable results. The 
union of the two powers is indispensable to the repose of the country ; 
but, as the Constitution has rendered them independent, the only condi- 
tion of this union is a reciprocal confidence. Penetrated with this sen- 
timent, I shall always respect the rights of the Assembly, while main- 
taining intact the prerogative of the power I hold from the people. 

France wishes, above all, for repose, and she expects from those whom 
she has invested with her confidence conciliation without weakness, and 
tranquil progress and impassibility, while they respect the laws. 

The names “ unknown to fame” which composed this transition 
Ministry were MM. Brémen, de Germiny, de Royer, Magne, 
Waisse, Schneider, and Rear-Admiral Vaillant, many of whom 
were not even members of the Assembly. Public opinion being, 
however, in favour of the course pursued by Louis Napoleon, the 
majority did not make an attack on the new comers, as it had done 
on the defunct Baroche Cabinet. Still the great dispute between 
the French Executive and Legislative powers remained in full 
force, and one by one the leading members of both fractions of the 
Royalist party and those of the Orleans dynasty withdrew from 
the President’s side, In Paris this was assuredly more a source of 
satisfaction than of regret, as the people had become tired of the 
futile negotiations between the two branches of the banished 
Bourbons. It was palpable that Louis Napoleon’s game, to carry 
his purpose, ought to have been that of strict legality. The As- 
sembly was, in point of fact, acting for his re-establishment as 
President, by rendering every other candidate impossible, The 
financ’al and banking interests seemed to feel the force of this situa- 
tion, for the funds were higher at this period than at any 
one since the revolution of February. Taking advantage 
of his last moves on the political chess-board, the Prince 
induced his “ 'Transitionists” to propose a new Dotation 
Bill, in the shape of an additional grant of 1,800,000 francs, The 
Chamber rejected this bill by a majority of 396 over 294, The 








report of the committee was drawn up in a mean and narrow spirit, 
unworthy of a dignified Assembly of the French nation ; but it 
was justly remarked in this document, that the “ Presidency was 
not Royalty ; that the President was only the first citizen, and head 
of the Executive power.” Furthermore, the report insinuated that 
this grant might be used for illegal political purposes, Despite of 
an eloquent address of M. Montalembert, in defence of Louis Na- 
poleon, the Government was beaten, as we have stated. The next 
day (February 9) the Moniteur announced that the President re- 
fused to accept the subscriptions commenced in anticipation of the 
rejection of the bill, cordially thanking the donors for their imposing 
act of sympathy. This refusal pleased the Parisians, as the Presi- 
dent’s generosity and liberality have never been questioned. When 
he rode out on horseback from the Elys¢ée he was much cheered 
for his self-denial. 

After months of speculation as to the fusion of interests between 
the elder branch of the Bourbons and the Orleanists, a missive 
from Claremont was addressed by the Princes of the House of 
Orleans to the Committee in Paris, stating that they would only 
negotiate on the soil of France. This division in the opinions of 
the Monarchists again increased the President’s chances of re- 
election, as he became the only homme de la situation. He solved 
the difficult problem of forming a Cabinet, only in April, after 
many fruitless negotiations, The new Ministry consisted of MM. 
Baroche, Rouher, Fould, Léon Faucher, Buffet, Chasseloupe, 
Laubat, de Crousseilhes, Magne, and General Randon. ‘The 
manifesto of the new Ministry, as may be guessed from Léon 
Faucher being a member thereof, contained an emphatic declara- 
tion to maintain order. M. de St. Beavé’s motion of a want of 
confidence was rejected by 327 against 275, and the Assembly, 
therefore, proved that it was not disposed to continue a factious 
opposition to the President. 

The three questions now before the publie were the hackneyed 
ones of the revision of the Constitution, the prolongation of the 
President’s powers, and the fusion of the two Bourbon families. 
Journalism had become quite habituated to the severe laws to which 
it had been subjected under the Republican rule, and the signa- 
tures of the writers to the articles deprived them of the advantages, 
authority, and prestige of anonymous communications. At the 
close of April, it must be mentioned that the mysterious menaces of 
the writers in the Constitutionnel began to excite attention as to the 
plans of the President. Every féte-day was pointed out for an émeute 
of the Reds, or for a coup d'état of Louis Napoleon; but the 4th of May, 
the anniversary of the proclamation of the Constitution, pessed off 
quietly. The negotiations to reconcile the Prince and Changarnier 
failed completely at this period. It is generally credited that carte 
blanche was offered to the General to induce him to support the 
revision of the Constitution, and to forgive the revocation of his 
command of the troops of the capital. The Legislative Assembiy, 
on the 28th of May, entered upon the third and last year of its 
existence: from that date the Constitution admitted of any 
motion for its revision, and the tug of war between parties became 
more furious. To the success in the revision Louis Napoleon 
looked for the prolongation of his power; the Legitimists, on the 
other hand, suspected that the Republic might be upset with the 
revision, and Henri Cinq be placed on the throne; the Orleanists 
looked forward, on their part, to the advent of the Comte de Paris. 
In the meanwhile a great number of petitions, particularly 
in favour of the President, were poured in, praying 
for the revision. Louis Napoleon, at the opening of the Dijon 
Railway, threw down a gauntlet of defiance to the Legislative 
Assembly. General Changarnier thus prophetically attacked this 
address of Louis Napoleon :— 


According to the assertions of certain parties, the army is ready, in 
its enthusiasm, to act against the laws of the country, and to change 
the form of Government. In the first place, and to show that such 
cannot be the case, it is sufficient forme to ask where is there any 
motive forsuch enthusiasm? (Laughter on the Left.) I may add 
that the army, profoundly penetrated with the sentiment of its duty, 
with the feeling of what is due to its own dignity, desires no more 
than you to infliet on France the wretchedness and shame of the Go- 
vernment of the Cesars, when Emperors were successively raised to 
power or hurled te the earth by drunken Pretorian guards. (Great 
agitation.) Discipline is deeply rooted in the French army. The 
soldiers will always hear the voices of their chiefs; but no one will ever 
induce the soldiers to march against the Right—against the Assembly ; 
not a single battalion could be induced to follow for such a purpose, 
whoever might be the officers whom they are accustomed to obey. Con- 
sequently, representatives of France, deliberate in peace. (Agitation.) 


M. Léon Faucher, the Minister, in reply, repelled the insinua- 
tions of the ex-Commander-in-Chief, as to the complicity of the 
Government in some dark conspiracy. No Government could 
exist, he stated, without the discipline of the army being preserved; 
and all the Government wanted to do was, to maintain military 
discipline, while it upheld the cause of order by enforcing obe- 
dience to the law. 

It was in the first week of June, 1851, that the above singular 
discussion arose. General Changarnier is now at Ham, and M. 
Léon Faucher is an object of suspicion to the Military Dictator of 
the day, 

The Dijon speech was a most unfortunate one for the President. 
His position was strong and promising before that address; but the 
feud between him and the Assembly became irreconcilable, and 
every calm observer of events felt that a catastrophe was inevitable, 
However factious had been the conduct of the Assembly, Louis 
Napoleon was not justified in his reckless onslaught. It was not 
because the Chamber had displayed Republican antipathies and 
Monarchical tendencies, that the President should invoke brute 
force to carry his own views, He was, therefore, imprudent, hasty, 
and passionate in his diatribe. Lamartine saw the state 
of things at this crisis clearly. ‘“ There is not,” he stated, 
“only the Republic on one side and Monarchy on the other, but 
there are on the one side two or three detestable anarchies, and on 
the other three or four feeble monarchies. Out of the detestable 
anarchies would inevitably surge the strong-handed despotism of 
the most unscrupulous soldier or most popular name of France; 
and out of the feeble monarchies would inevitably surge a speedy, 
and perhaps bloody, revolution.” 

During the deliberations of the committee of the Assembly re- 
specting the bill for the revision of the Constitution, M. de Bro- 
glie, whose independent character is highly respected by all par- 
ties, declared that the dangers of 1852 could only be overcome by 
a revision of the Constitution. He believed that, as regards the 
motives imputed to the President of the Republic, although 
he (M. de Broglie) was neither his Minister, counsellor, 
nor his friend, Louis Napoleon had no intention what- 
ever of attempting an 18th Brumaire. Whatever faults might be 
found in Louis Napoleon, if faults they were, must be attributed, 
not to the man, but to the Republic which had elected a President 
with uncontrolled power. Had the object been to create a Pre- 
sident with limited power, he should have been elected in quite a 
different manner. M. de Tocqueville’s long report was read in the 
Assembly on the 8th of July: its chief recommendation was that 
a Constituent Assembly should be convoked, for the purpose of re- 
vising and amending the existing Constitution. M. de Tocque- 
ville affirmed the absolute necessity of observing the existing Consti- 
tion, should the proposed revision be rejected. If there were one 
unconstitutional election, the entire Constitution would be violated; 
that is, if Prince Louis Napoleon were re-elected. M. de Tocque- 
ville pointed at the dangers and inconveniences arising from the 
Presidency and the Assembly being equally powerful and 
independent of each other, without any supreme power 








| to decide between them. The discussion began on Monday, 
July 14th. The most brilliant displays of oratory ever heard in 
the tribune were listened to with profound attention and emotion in 
the crowded galleries. A fearful crisis was felt to be at hand. M. 
Dufaure, M. de Falloux, M. Berryer, General Cavaignac, M. 
Michel (de Bourges), M. Victor Hugo, and M. Odilon-Barrot 
were the chief speakers, On the division, 446 were in favour of 
the revision, and against it only 278, thus leaving a majority of 
168 in favour of the motion ; but, according to the 11th article of 
the Constitution, three-fourths of the number of voters would only 
constitute the legal majority, and, as there were 724 voters, it re- 
quired 543 members to carry the proposition. The “ revision 
was therefore lost. The Reds and the Republican Left hailed 
the result asa great triumph. A short Ministerial crisis took place 
after the vote, arising out of attacks of the Assembly on the 
Minister of the Interior; but the Cabinet was prevailed upon by 
the President to remain in office. 

The President of the Republic having declared that he was the 
only person who was not permitted, according to the Constitution, 
to demand its revision, some surprise was felt during the discussion 
at the language of M. Baroche, the Minister, who not only attacked 
the Constitution in its details, but in its origin, maintaining that it 
was virtually defunct, having emanated from intimidation. This 
anomalous spectacle of a Minister insulting, as it were, the 
source of his own mission and authority created a prodigious dis- 
turbance in the Assembly, and M. Dufaure administered a severe 
castigation. General Baraguay d'Hilliers was replaced in the 
command of the army of Paris by General Magnan. 

On the 29th of July a motion for prorogation from August 10th 
to November 4th was carried in the Assembly, by 420 against 232, 
with a Committee of Permanence to meet during the recess. The 
Exhibition fétes in the first week in August will be fresh in the 
recollection of our readers, who are reminded of the predictions of 
many of the English visitors, especially those appertaining to the 
Corporation, as to the apparent durability of the Republican Con- 
stitution. The imperial airs and state of the Palais of St. Cloud 
struck many observers at the time. The gloomy abstraction of the 
President, and the sad misgivings of the leading political men in 
their intercourse with the English exhibitionists, did not escape 
notice; and, on the whole, the convictions of those who knew France 
and Frenchmen well at this epoch were, that the President’s career 
under the Constitution was at an end. In the Committee of Per- 
manence were the names of Changarnier, Didier, Berryer, Passy, De 
Montebello, Barthélemy, Ponjoulat, De Mehun, Rulligre, &c. A 
manifesto of the Mountain was published, declaring the trite truth, that 
there was less liberty under the Republic than under the Monarchy. 
They formally gave notice, that they would place themselves at the 
head of the people, to oppose any illegality. 

A novel feature in the agitation of party feeling in France was 
the proposition to bring forward the Prince de Joinville as candi- 
date for the vacant Presidency, in May, 1852. In August M. 
Thiers and his friends were resolved to present him to the nation. 
Some of the Orleanists contended that a son of Louis Philippe 
could not, with any dignity, be a rival to the prisoner of Ham, con- 
demned for conspiracy against his father, or to Ledru Rollin, or aby 
blouse-patronising candidate ; but it was replied, that, if the ex- 
French Admiral were elected, he would serve, as he had declared 
that he would never be wanting to France, if called upon. 

Against the Prince de Joinville the Reds had the idea of starting 
M. Carnot. The Duc de Bordeaux (Comte de Chambord) about 
this time was compelled to write to his adherents in Paris to be 
united, and to respect the authority of M. Berryer, as leader. 
Thus every party was split into sections. A project, put forward 
by the editor of a Bonapartist journal, suggesting that, in order to 








“save France,” theznew National Assembly should be elected, not 
at the end of next April, according to the Constitutior, but in De- 
cember next, is a key to the present situation, The pro- 
ject was scouted, as, if acted on, stated the opponents, 
“France would have two Legislatures, one in existence, the 
other in expectancy, and the Constitution declares that 
the Legislative Assembly can neither dissolve itself or 
be dissolved.” A further inkling of the designs of the President 
may be found in the ordinance of the Prefect of Police ordering 
all foreigners, under pain of expulsion, to obtain special licences 
to remain. Many foreigners were expelled on this occasion, and 
the motive is now evident. At the meetings of the Councils- 
General nearly three to one voted for the revision of the Constitu- 
tion. An Orleanist journal maintained early in September that 
the Prince de Joinville, in becoming a candidate for the Presi- 
dency, “would not violate an oath, and trample under foot the 
Constitution and the laws,” a foregone conclusion of the shrewd 
writer as tothe President’s determination to become a candi- 
date per fas aut nefas. The press prosecutions in Sep- 
tember were unrelenting on the part of the French Go- 
vernment, and such was the general uneasiness at the ricketty 
state of affairs, that no public ceremonial or assemblage of any 
kind could take place without the most sinister rumours of a coup 
@état, or of a “Red” rising. The President, however, laid the 
first stone of the new markets without a demonstration, except 
from the “ Dames de la Halle” (venders of vegetables and fruit), 
who went up to the Elysée with a large bouquet for the President, 
who, in turn, treated them, as he did his troops on all occasions, 
with champagne. 

In October the hitherto discordant parties of the two Royalist 
branches were coming to an understanding ; the nomination of the 
Prince de Joinville was gradually dropping by the Orleanists ; and 
the Legitimists reconciled their differences by a general decla- 
ration to oppose the re-election of Louis Napoleon, and to 
maintain the Constitution. The moderate Republicans evinced signs 
of coalescing with the Monarchists of all colours to support order 
and legality. M. Léon Faucher’s language at Rheims, when he 
talked of “breaking down barriers” and “removing obstacles,” 
gave rise to some suspicions ; but to the honour of the Minister be 
it recorded that his conduct last week has proved that he has been 
no party to any assault on the laws and Constitution. <A general 
feeling pervaded all classes, save that of Louis Napoleon, that the 
electoral law of the 31st of May should not be repealed for the 
sake of aiding the Prince’s re-election. The refusal to allow Kos- 
suth to pass through France was interpreted as exhibiting the ten- 
dencies of the President’s Government in favour of the Absolutist 
powers. The Minister of War was obliged to put a stop to the 
violent orders of the day of some of the commanding officers of 
regiments, who did not hesitate to tell the soldiers that they were 
to slaughter, without remorse, all their countrymen entertaining 
democratic opinions. A letter from Paris of October 11th men- 
tioned that a coup d'état, the repeal of the electoral law of May 
Sist, and the forcible dissolution of the National Assembly, were 
resolved upon. It is certain that Louis Napoleon at this date had 
decided on the restoration of universal suffrage, and his Ministers, 
being opposed to this course, resigned on the 14th of October, as 
also M. Carlier, the Prefect of Police. This astounding resolu- 
tion of the President created a deep sensation throughout the 
country. The exasperation of the Parliamentary majority was 
very great, as the leaders considered themselves betrayed by the 
President, whom they had supported in the passing of the law of 
the 31st of May repealing universal suffrage. 

We are now approaching the dénowement of this great political 
drama, the fresh shift in the kaleidioscope, the new move on the 
board in the game on which the supremacy of France is staked, 
and the final outbreak of the long-pent-up volcano, On Tuesday, 
the 4th ef November, was the 
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NO. 3.—MAIRIE OF THE 10TH ARRONDISSEMENT.—ARREST OF REPRESENTATIVES.—M. BERRYER ADDRESSING THE PEOPLE. 


OPENING OF THE NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE 
ASSEMBLY. 

The Cabinet was reconstructed priorto the meeting ; thememberswere 
MM. Davil, Turgot, Charles Geraud, De Thorigny, Casabianca, Lacrosse, 
Fortoul, Blondel. Of these illustrious obscurities, who held a month’s 
office, it is unnecessary to speak; the significant appointments -were 
those of M. de Maupas, Prefect of the Haute Garoune, as the successor 
of M. Carlier as Prefect of Police; and of General Le Roy de St. 
Arnaud, Commander of the 2d division of the Army of Paris, as 
Minister of War, in place of General Randon. We must not overlook 
the fact, that the Constitutionnel, the Bonapartist organ, referred to an 
appeal to the country at once, on the subject of the Presidency, as the 
natural sovereign arbitrator between the National Assembly, which 
refused revision, and the two millions of petitioners with the eighty 
Councils-General which demanded it, although the other Government 


organ, La Patrie, denied that such a proposition would be submitted in 
the message. On the 4th of November this lengthy document was 
read. It opened with a reference to a vast demagogical conspiracy 
organising throughout France and Europe. “ Your patriotism and 
courage,” said the President, “with which I shall endeavour to keep 
pace, will, 1am sure, save France from the dangers wherewith she is 
threatened.” But the vital portion of the message is that in reference 
to the restoration of universal suffrage, reproduced in exrtenso in our 
columns of the 8th November. 

The message was followed by the introduction of the project of law, 
by M. Thorigny, proposing the complete abrogation of the law of May 
31, 1850, and re-establishing the electoral law of March 15th, 1849. 
The demand of the Minister for urgency, equivalent to our suspension 
of the standing! orders to passa bill rapidly, was negatived by an im- 
mense perv by assis et levé, that is, by no formal vote, but “ sit- 





ting and rising,” after the fashion of our show of hands. In the com- 
mittee the rejection of the project of law was resolved upon, M 
Daru reading the report to the Assembly, November 11th. On the 
13th the debate commenced, and on the division the bill was lost by 
355 against 348. This insignificant majority of seven, which vote, by 
the way, was the first important piece of political information trans- 
mitted by the submarine telegraph, was most assuredly a triumph for 
the President, for a much larger majority had been anticipated. Prior 
to this decision, on Sunday, November the 9th, Louis Napoleon hada 
grand military demonstration: all the officers of the regiments form- 
ing the garrison of Paris were presented to him at the Elysée; he 
harangued them to the effect, that, if the gravity of circumstances 
should cause him to make an an appeal to their devotedness, he was 
sure they would not fail him, for he would ask from them nothing not 
in accordance with his right, with military honour, and with the in- 
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tercsts of the country, because he had placed at their head men 
e whom he had full confidence; and because, if the day 
cf danger should come, he would not, like the Governments that 
had preceded him, cry “ March, I follow you!” but “JZ march—follow 
nel”? So alarmed were the Ministers at this speech, which can now be 
no longer regarded as extraordinary, that they introduced the words 
‘¢recognised by the Constitution” instead of those of “my right.” At the 
time, this address was looked upon as singular, inasmuch as the Presi- 
«lent, by the Constitution, could not even command a corporal’s guard. 
{n remarking on the expulsion of the 500 members of the Assembly by 
300 grenadiers—the never-to-be-forgotten 18th Brumaire—Mignet, the 
historian, says:—“ L’on ne voyait pas encore dans ce mouvement 
?agrandissement d’un homme, d’un seul homme, qui changerait la France 
en un régiment, et ne ferait entendre dans le monde, si longtems agité 
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no, 5.—THE BOULEVARD MONTMARTRE. 


par des commotions morales, que les pas de son armee et le bruit de sa vo- 
lonté.” Is the 2d of December to be another 18th Brumaire? 

The Legislative Assembly, on the 17th of November, was signally 
beaten, in an attempt, through the Questors, to obtain the exclusive 
command of the troops, instead of sending orders through the Minister 
of War. The proposition was rejected by 408 against 300, although 
in the minority were Cavaignac, Changarnier, and Lamoricitre. The 
largeness of the majority is ascribed to the knowledge that a coup d’état 
would have been tried at once, as the President had resolved to put 
down the Assembly, and appeal to the army and people. The scene in 
the Chamber was frightful, from the violence of the represesentatives. 
Louis Napoleon’s position by this vote was decidedly ameliorated. On 
the next day he was well received at the Champ de Mars 
by the troops; in the evening the military gathering at the 
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Elysée was very great. The foreigners in Paris, however, 
became alarmed at the aspect of affairs, and the panic be- 
came evident from the increased departures. Daily did Lonis 
Napoleon review the troops on the Champ de Mars. Some Ministerial 
changes did not excite the least attention, so absorbed were the people 
in the expectation of a movement. At the distribution of the Great 
Exhibition medals, the President attacked the Assembly, the Monarch- 
ists, and the Demagogues, and emphatically assured his] astonished 
auditory, that he would maintain order whatever might happen, having 
the “right which came from the people, and the force which comes 
from God.” The Assembly, in its turn, was not less hostile, as the 
organic law framed by the Council of State, on the responsibilities of 
the President and his Ministers, after being dormant for upwardsof two 
years, was suddenly brought forward, and a committee of nearly all 














*578 
Montagnards and Legitimists was appointed to report on its provisions, 
one of which pronounced it to be high treason if the President pro- 
voked a violation of the 45th article of the Constitution, declaratory 
that the President is only re-eligible when four years shall have elapsed 
from the period of his quitting office. On the 24th of November ap- 
peared the famous article in the Constitutionnel, from the pen of M. 
Granier de Cassagnac, charging the leaders of the “party of order” 
with being engaged in a conspiracy against Louis Napoleon. M. 
Créton called the writer a wretched scribbler in the Assembly, and was 
challenged forthwith by Cassagnac; but M. Créton retorted, that, as he 
(the editor) was no gentleman, he (the representative) would not fight. 
The Minister of the Interior, being called upon, denied that 
the Government had any information as to such conspiracy, 
so as to bring the matter before the tribunals. The funds fell 
on the Stock Exchange at Cassagnac’s article, which derived its chief 
force from the connexion of the writer with the Elysée. 

It is important to state what is the most authentic information as to this 
alleged conspiracy to send Louis Napoleon to Vincennes, It was a general 
understanding amongst the leaders of the party of order to arrest the 
President, provided he went beyond the pale of the Constitution, and to 
have then taken the government out of his hands and placed it in the 
keeping of a General. On the other hand, in many clubs in Paris, 
during the last week of November, it was confidently declared that the 
plan for getting rid of the Assembly had beea resolved upon, and lists 
of representatives to be banished were mentioned. Whilst the As- 
sembly was displaying weakness and inconsistency, the machinations 
were maturing to dissolve it. So decidedly was the Legislature playing 
the President’s game, that there can be little doubt, if he had only waited, 
he might have had the Presidency, from sheer impossibility to bring for- 
ward another candidate. On the 27th the committee charged with 
the examination of the project of law of responsibility adjourned the 
question of urgency. On the 29th of November (Saturday), on the 
debate of the electoral law, M. De Larochejaquelin’s amendment, to 
reduce to one year house occupation for voters, was lost. On the Ist of 
December was the 


LAST SITTING OF THE NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE 
ASSEMBLY. 

At this final meeting, M. Léo de Laborde brought in a proposition de- 
manding the pure and simple re-establishment of “Legitimist Mo- 
narchy.” M. Dupin, the President, refused to accept this proposition as 
unconstitutional M. De Larochejaquelin supported the intro- | 
duction of the motion, but after a short debate the Assembly | 
passed to the order of the day, by an immense majority. After | 
a debate on the Lyons and Avignon Railroad, the third deliberation of | 
the Electoral Lawcommenced. The discussion turned on the proof of | 
residence. An amendment of M. Chauffour to substitute the evidence of | 
domicile by common law instead of by special process, established in the 
law of the 31st of May, was rejected by 370 against 220, and the As- 
sembly adjourned. There was not a whisper ora rumour of a coup 
d’état ; but before daybreak on the memorable 2d of December troops 
occupied the Legislative Palace, with orders not to allow any;represen- 
tatives to enter. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER THE FIRST. 

M. Limnandier’s new opera, “ Le Chateau de la Barbe Bleue,” was 
produced at the Opéra Comique en the Ist inst.; the theatre was 
erammed to suffucation; the musical critics were conning over their 
future feuilletons, “looking as grave and attentive,” writes a corre- 
spondent of the Times, “as though they were going to write their 
critiques as usual, and as though, if written, they would be printed, 
and, if printed, read. General Cavaignac and M. Thiers were among 
the audience, and, strange enough, by the side of the former sat M. de 
Morny, Minister of the Interior, the only one who could be persuaded 
to affix his signature to those decrees of the President which on the 
following morning awoke the astonishment of the Parisians. General 
Cavaignac was to have been married on the next day. M.de Morny 
was at the Jockey Club, Rue Lepelletier, until two in the morning of 
Tuesday, playing at cards. At the Grand Opera there was not a notion 
in the foyer of coming events. The President of the Republic had a 
brilliant reception at the Elysée; he was more than usually animated 
and affable. General St. Arnaud, the Minister of War, was the last to 
leave; and, although the coup d’état had been daily expected for 
months, Paris was struck as if by a thunderbolt by its appearance. In 
similar seeming security the Duke of Wellington and his brilliant staff 
of officers were dancing at the Duchess of Richmond’s ball, at Brussels, 


on the eve of the eventful battle of Waterloo, when the trumpets sud- | 
denly sounded the order to march to the field, which many of those | 
gallant fellows never left again. The arrangements of the President | 


were certainly of the most sweeping and comprehensive character. 
first wrote letters to the Ministers, stating that his mind was made up— 


that he would not allow himself to be sacrificed by the Assembly; but | 


that he was unwilling to compromise them, and suggested that they 
should send in their resignations, These letters were despatched after 
the reception had broken up on Monday night, and, as a mf&tter of 
course, were replied to in the affirmative. Meantime the President, 
who would not trust even the Moniteur with his plans, had proclama- 
tions printed at a private printing-press in the £lysée, at which the 
Napoleon newspaper used to be worked off. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 2. 

The troops took military possession of Paris between five and six 
o’clock in the morning. Between the hours of seven and eight those 
detachments in which the most confidence was placed were stationed in 
compact masses at the Place de la Concorde, the Pont Louis XV., and in 
the vicinity of the Assembly. The African Chasseurs (riflemen) took 
possession of the Palace of the Legislative Assembly. Their positions 
taken, rations of meat, wine, and brandy were distributed to the men. 
The melancholy sight was then witnessed of officers touching glasses 
‘with the corporals and privates, and exciting their animosity against 
the Assembly. To conceal the odium of the act they were about to 
accomplish from these misguided men, the initiated, who had their in- 
structions, spread the report through the ranks that the leaders of the 
Monarchist factions had been taken in the flagrant act of conspiring 
against the authority and the life of the President. They were pro- 
mised, moreover, to be led to battle against the members of the Moun- 
tain and the Socialists. The occupation of the Hall of the Assembly 
was simply a precaution taken that the leaders of the conspirators and 
insurgents might not form themselves into a national convention. 

The Bonapartists affirm, that M. L. N. Bonaparte, having been in- 
formed on Monday night that a meeting was held at General Chan- 
garnier’s house, attended by M. Thiers, M. Baze, and others of the 
chiefs of parties, at which it was decided that he should be arrested, the 
Assembly prorogued or dissolved, and no doubt the Republic abolished, 
resolved to anticipate the blow by arresting his enemies, dissolving the 
Assembly, and nullifying the Constitution. 

“ An eye-witness of the facts,” writes a correspondent of the Chronicle, 
“J can tell you what I saw. It is not true that MM. Thiers, Changar 
nier, Lamoriciéve, Bedeau, &c., were assembled together when they were 
arrested. Each of these gentlemen was seized in his bed, between the , 
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hours of three and five in the morning, in the same manner and by the 
same individuals who are appointed to arrest criminals. They were 
arrested by sergens-de-ville. The agents were ignorant why they arrested 
them. I know that M. Thiers was led off without being allowed to 
speak to his wife, or any other member of his family. General Ca- 
vaignac was allowed to write a line to the parents of the young lady 
to whom he was on the eve of being married. It is asserted, and I 
believe it to be true, that General Bedeau, Vice-President of the As- 
sembly, attempted to defend himself, and that he gave and received 
wounds in the struggle that ensued. It is also said that General 
Lamoriciére resisted, and was handcuffed. Some of the friends of 
General Charras state that the General made a formidable resistance.” 
The walls of the capital at daybreak were placarded with the pro- 
clamations and decrees of the President of the French Republic to the 
French people and to the army, with the proclamation of the Prefect 
of Police (M. Maupas), bis circular to the Commissaries of Police, the 
decrees relative to the taking of the opinion of the nation as to Louis 
Napoleon’s future presidency of ten years, circulars of the Minister of 
War to the Generals and Chiefs of Corps, and of the Minister’s of the 
Interior, nomination of the Provisional Consultative (M. Léon Faucher 
protested against his name being inserted therein). All these decrees 
were published in our last week’s impression, with Faucher’s letter. 


THE NEW MINISTRY. 


The following are the names of the new Cabinet :— 
Minister of the Interior M. De Morny. 
Minister of Finance M. Fould. 
Minister of Justice ee M. Rouher. 
Minister of Public Works .. M. Magne. 
Minister of Marine M. Ducos. 
Minister of Commerce M. Lefebvre-Durufié. 
Minister of War .. a ; General De St. Arnaud. 
Minister of Public Instructio: M. Fortoul. 
Minister of Foreign Affuirs M. Turgot. 


- - 
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MEETING OF THE MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE 
ASSEMBLY. 

On the first news of the preparations to prevent the legal meeting of 
the Assembly, a number of representatives belonging to the most mo- 
derate party assembled spontaneously at M. Odilon-Barrot’s. MM. de 
Rémusat, Passy, Dufaure, the Duc de Broglie, the secretaries of the 
bureau of the Assembly, signed a first protest against the coup d'état 





which was about to be perpetrated, and against the decrees of the Pre- 
sident which were already being posted inthe streets. The mem- 
bers present at this first réunion then separated, with a view to arouse 
their friends and the population, and to invite all the friends they 
could muster to meet without delay at M. Daru’s, Vice-President of | 
the Assembly (M. Dupin having been arrested and kept a prisoner at | 
the hall of the Assembly). 

The réunion at M. Daru’s was a numerous one, considering that many 
of the representatives had already been arrested, that many were not 


Mountain did not attend. Nearly 200 members were present. They | 
resolved to proceed in a body to the Assembly to take evidence of 
the opposition made to their legally assembling. This procession of | 
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| Thus, three solemn protests have been made at three different times, 
and in different places. These protests of right against might were not 
attended with any result at Paris; they were scarcely known there. 


PROTEST OF M. MOLE. 
Count Molé addressed the following letter to the Journal des Dé- 


3 i— 
Paris, Dec. 2,1851. 
Monsieur,—Permit me to ask you to insert this letter, which I send at 
the same time to the Moniteur. After having been this morning ex- 
pelled from the residence of M. Daru, Vice-President of the National 
Assembly, with all the rest of my colleagues who had assembled there 
to protest against violence and oppression, I vainly attempted to join 
the members of the Assembly who had met at the 10th arrondissement, 
Numerous troops prevented me, as well as several other representatives, 
from reaching the door of the Mairie. I now have recourse to your 
columns to declare that I join fully in the conduct and acts of my col- 
leagues assembled at the Mairie of the 10th arrondissement, and that, if 
it had depended on me, I should have shared their fate.—Receive, Mon- 
sieur, &c., MOoLeE. 


DECREE OF DEPOSITION AGAINST THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE REPUBLIC. 
The following is the text of this decree, signed by the Repre- 
sentatives :— 


FRENCH REPUBLIC.—NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 
EXTRAORDINARY REUNION HELD AT THE MAYORALTY OF THE TENTH 
ARRONDISSEMENT. 

Seeing the term of Article 68 of the Constitution ; 

Seeing that the National Assembly is hindered by violence from ful- 
filling its mandate ; 

Decrees : 

Louis Napoleon (est déchu) is deprived of his functions as President of 
the Republic. 

Citizens are commanded to refuse obedience to him. The Execu- 
tive power passes de plein droit into the hands of the National 
Assembly. 

The judges of the High Court of Justice are required to meet im- 
mediately, under penalty of forfeiture, to proceed to judge the President 
and his accomplices. It isconsequently enjoined on all functionaries 
and depositaries of authority to obey to every requisition made in the 
name of the Assembly, under pain of forfeiture and high treason. 

Decreed in public sitting, the 2d of December, 1851. 

The representatives of the Left issued a similar decree. 

M. L. N. Bonaparte, attended by a large staff, and accompnied by 
Jerome, ex-King of Westphalia, left t he Elysée at about half-past ten 
o’clock in the morning, and went along the Quais. He was saluted 
with loud cries of Vive la République! 

It is a curious fact, in connexion with the important events of this 
day, that the 2d of December is the anniv ersary of the coronation of 
the Emperor Napoleon in 1804, and of the battle of Austerlitz in 1805. 

Only two journals, La Patrie and Le Const itutionnel, were allowed to 
appear on Tuesday without control. The Debats and other journals 
which were published were not permitted to make comments on passing 





| aware that the meeting was to be held, that the Elyséans and the | events. Eight morning papers were suspended, including La Presse 


(Girardin), L’Avénement (Victor Hugo), L’ Ordre (Odilon-Barrot), La 
République, L’ Opinion Publique (Legitimist), &c. 
On the evening of Tuesday, although grave forebodings of disaster 


He | 


| men, most of them well known to the population, headed by the ho- | had already spread themselves throughout the city, the Théatre Italien 
nourable members of the bureau of the Assembly, having passed | was filled by a brillant and well-dressed audience, to witness the débit 

| through the few streets that separate M. Daru’s house from the Palace | of the tenor Guasco in Ernani. A short calm, a brief suspension of 
of the Assembly, without having created any emotion in their favour, | military operations, and unimpeded circulation in the Boulveard des 

| presented themselves at the usualentrance. The African Chasseurs | Italiens were enough to quiet the apprehensions of this amusement- 
hailed their arrival with savage shouts and brutal insults. The repre- | loving people, whose elasticity of temperament is one of their most sig- 
sentatives insisted upon admission, and some of them having attempted | nal characteristics, The foyer this time was not in the theatre, but on 

| to force their way a struggle ensued, in which the chasseurs made use | the Boulevards, where numbers of the audience hurried, between the 
of their bayonets and the butt end of their muskets, wounding some of | acts, to inform themselves about the aspect of affairs. Seeing nothing, 
the representatives, among others MM. Etienne and Chegarey. Driven | however, but a moving crowd, hearing nothing but the same monoto- 
back by armed force, and thus prevented, in the face of heaven, from | nous cry of “Vive la République !” as the military passed up and down, 
fulfilling the duties of their calling, they returned, as they came, to the | they returned to the theatre, and for a time forgot the threatened crisis 
house of M. Daru, to draw up. and sign’ an official statement of the | in the singing of Malle. Cruvelli, the Elvira of the evening. After the 
facts. This second protest was signed by the bureau of the Assembly, | opera had terminated most of the cafzs were still open, and some few of 
and by all the members present, including the signatures of Count Molé | them did not close their doors until an unusually late hour, 

| the Duke of Broglie, MM. Dufaure, Passy, Odilon Barrot, and others. | ‘ 

| These gentlemen, thinking they had not done enough to inform the | WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 3. 

| still passive population of what was really taking place, resolved to THE FIGHTING. 
proceed forthwith to the Mairie of the tenth arrondissement. There} ‘The public excitement greatly increased to-day. At an early hour 
another imposing and solemn scene took place. ; . the decree of the 200 representatives, headed by M. Berryer, declaring 

For the space of nearly three hours a regular sitting was held in the | youis Bonaparte hors la Joi, for having violated the Constitution, was 

hall of the Mairie. The legal Assembly of the country, unsupported,  gtuck up in a great number of p'aces; but sergens de ville were sent 
it is true, by the population, surrounded shortly after by the military, | everywhere to tear it down. This they did amid-t the angry murmurs 

| aforce which for a time hesitated how to act, deliberated and voted:— | of the groups who had assembled. The same decree in the course of 

| the night or the preceding evening was slipped beneath the doors of 

| vast numbers of houses. It was printed in the form of a newspaper 


These deliberations took place calmly, and, after appel nominal, the column, with evident marks of haste. It clearly emanated from the 
vote was passed unanimously, | office of a Legitimist or Orleanist journal. It is signed G. M. Benoist 


The Commissary of Police, and the officers in command of the troops, | @’Azy, @ Legitimist, Vice- President o fthe Assembly ; and M. Vitet, an 
‘ Orleanist, also Vice-President. In a constitutional point of view it 
possessed all the force of law, although the representatives by whom 


} ‘ , : : ..| it was adopted were arrested. Inthe course of the day copies of it 
| A Mev yo pared gees Ta Fe oy needles forfeited his were stuck up in a multitude of places, chietly, it was rumoured, by 
| 9. The article which confers all:the powers upon the Assembly, in- representatives of the people. The decrees of the 200 representatives 
| cluding those of the President, should the latter have recourse to vio- | assembled at the 10th Mairie were carried to the Court of Caseation 
lence against it. | which immediately assembled and proclaimed the deposition of the 
Taking, then, the penal code, the president warned them of the pe- | President in terms of the resolution of the Assembly, but at that mo- 
| nalties they were liable to incurin lending armed assistanceto anauthority ment an order arrived from the Minister of Justice, that the court 
which was faulty in its origin, and at that moment deposed and brought should proceed no further in the affair, and they immediately ad- 
| before a high court of justice. He called upon them in the name of the journed, and a decree for its dissolution followed soon afterwards. 
| constitutional law, of which he was the representative and the organ, During the morning several additional regiments entered Paris, and 
| not to execute the illegal and criminal orders which they had received, were cantonedon the Boulevards and various quarters of the city 
but rather to give their aid tothe Assembly, the sole representative of Appeals to arms in manuscript, some in red and others in black, were 
| the French nation. This appeal embarrassed them somewhat, but did posted up early in the morning, signed by leading members of the 
| not prevent the execution of their orders; the appeal found no support Mountain, and some of the more energetic commenced haranguing the 
| in the population assembled near the Mairie. The attempts of some of populace in the Boulevards, and reading the decree of the representa- 
| the members, both civil and military, to engage the sympathies of the tives for the deposition of the President. 

crowd, were not attended with success, The soldiers evinced an inclina- On the morning of Thursday a new list of the members of the Con- 
| tion to arrest what they termed the recalcitrants. sultative Commission appeared in the Moniteur. Of the 120 names pub- 
| Jt was at this moment that a spectacle took place, which, in other lished the preceding day, eighty-one, whose names were published 

times, and in another country, would have aroused public indignation. without their consent, refused to accept. 
| The persons already named, all present, to the number of 200 to 250, It will be thus perceived that the publication of the names in the first 

representatives of the people, elected two years since by universal suf- decree was what the Times calls a “political forgery,” being unsanc- 
frage, by an immense majority of men of every opinion, were designated tioned by the great majerity of the persons who bear them. The 
| to the ill-will of the soldiery. Men with European reputations, such as second list presents a very different appearance, and scarcely contains 
MM. Oudinot, Montebello, Odilon-Barrot, Duc de Broglie, Dufaure,&c., any names of note except those of the immediate partisans of the 
| were seized by the collar like ordinary criminals, and conducted two by President. 
| two between two files of soldiers from the Mairie of the 10th arrondisse- On Wednesday the Minister of the Interior sent a circular to all the 
| ment to the barracks of the Quai d’Orsay, from whence they were sent prefects of the departments, accompanied by five copies of the pro- 
in detachments to Fort Valérien, a military prison, and to the prison clamations published the day preceding. 

Mazas, where criminals of the worst description are incarcerated. In the course of the 5th was issued the address of the Commander-in- 
| Whilst the Assembly was sitting in the 10th arrondissement, the nine Chief of the National Guards of the Seine, signed by Lawoestine, 
| members of the Court of Cassation, constituting, according to the terms General-in-Chief, and Vieyra, Colonel of the Staff. 

' of the Constitution, a high court of justice, met officially to depose the The semi-official report of the day’s fighting was given in La Patrie 
| President of the Republic. Respected like the réunion at the Mairie, it of Wednesday evening, as follows:—* We are informed that orders 
had time to enregister, that, assembled in the name of the laws of the were given to the demagogic sections to meet this morning, at seven 


1, A proclamation to the people, and to the army. 
| 2, A decree deposing the President. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| who had meantime surrounded the building, were then admitted. The 
| President then read aloud the following articles of the Constitution :— 


country, it would only separate if contpelled to do so by violence. 


o'clock, in the Faubourg St. Antoine, The Prefect of Police had pre- 
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scribed the most energetic and efficacious measures to defeat the designs 
of those exciters of disturbance, who, emboldened by former successes, 
had not reckoned on the resolute actioa of the authorities. The meet- 


| 





like lamps. The river reflecting them rolled its green waters | 
in dark peace. The lights glimmered from amongst the trees | 
in the Champs Elysées, whilst across the river the white mass | 


ing decided on by the committecs held here and there during the night of the Chamber looked cold and ominous, the lower part of its tall | 


did not take place. The fréres et amis did not respond to the summons. 
During the first hours of the morning the faubourgs were calm, and the 
shops were open as usual. The wine-shops of the faubourgs, 
however, gradually filled, and among the persons who entered were 
remarked a considerable number of those sinister faces which are seen 
whenever the enemies of order meet in days of crisis. The Prefect of 
Police soon ascertained that deliberations were going on. Towards ten 
o’clock groups were formed in several parts of the faubourg, and in some 
of the adjacent streets. Several Montagnard ex-representatives, and 
some men armed with fowling-pieces and poignard-knives, were seen. 
Soon afterwards were posted up appeals to arms in manuscript, some in 
red, others in black, signed by Michel (de Bourges), Madier de Montjau, 
Emmanuel Arago, Schoslcher, Baudin, Deflotte, and other members of the 
Mountain. Almost atthe same time, some persons, most of them armed 
passed along the Boulevards St. Martin, St. Denis, Bonne Nouvelle, and 
Montmartre, endeavouring by reading aloud a proclamation of the ex- 
representatives who assembled yesterday at the Mairie of the 10th 
arrondissement, to rally the crowd to their cause, and excite seditious 
cries. In an instant these groups, very compact, and assuming an 
hostile attitude, were dispersed by some sergens-de-ville. The placards 
posted up were taken down without the slightest resistance, and fre- 
quently amidst the acclamations of the persons present. At this moment 
(half-past eleven) three or four bands of men en blouse left the Faubourg 
St. Antoine and the Rue du Te mple, and spread themselves in different 
directions. They had at their head several of the ex-Montagnard re- 
presentatives. That band which was led on by the ex-representative 
Baudin began to raise a barricade at the corner of the Rue St. Mar- 
gucrite. Ona battalion of the line advancing a shot was fired from 
the barricade. The troops returned the fire very vigorously, and the 
chief of the barricade, the ex-representative Baudin, fell dead, having 
been struck in the head with a ball. On another point, the ex-repre- 
sentative M. Madier de Montjau was struck by a ball from the troopsin 
defending a barricade erected on the Boulevard Beaumarchais, It is 
positively stated that the ex-representative Schelcher was also 
wounded in an engagement with the soldiers. The rioters had an in- 
tenticn of attacking the prison Mazas, but the measures taken for its 
defence prevented the execution of the plan. At noon the whole of that 
part of the Boulevards from the Chateau d’Eau to the Bastile was 
cleared and occupied militarily by the regiments of cuirassiers, chas- 
sours, and the line. The brigade of General Marullaz was stationed en 
the Place de la Bastile, with twelve pieces of cannon. The houses at 
the corner of the streets from whence the insurgents were able, in the 
davs of June, 1848, to kill seven generals and the Archbishop of Paris, 
wore occupied militarily from the cellar to the garret. Three mortars 
were directed towards the Faubourg Saint Antoine, and ready to fire. 
In presence of the most rigorous orders, executed with promptness, 
and the excellent conduct of the troops, the rioters retired to the bottom 
of the faubourg, from whence they were driven in a few minutes by the 
brigade of General Courtigis, which followed them up close. Several 
arrests were made; courts-martial sitting en permanence will decide on 
the fate of these persons, most of whom were taken in arms. Several 
groups of students went through the Quartier Latin, calling to arms. 
Some vain attempts at raising barricades were made, but a single 
company of the Chasseurs de Vincennes was sufficient to restore the 
quarter to its usual calm. The ex-Montagnard representative 
Delbetz was arrested in the afternoon at the corner of the 
Rue Richelieu. He was in a cabriolet, and wore his badge as 
a representative. He was uttering “seditious” cries in the midst 
of an extremely agitated crowd. The authorities were on the alert, and 
proper measures have been taken to put down any commencement at 
disturbance. A student was arrested on the Place de I’'Ecole de Méde- 
cine, for having struck a sergent-de-ville with a cane. He was taken 
to the Conciergerie. The barricade raised in the Rue du Faubourg St. 
Antoine, at which the ex-representative Baudin was killed, was 
carried by Captain Henry, at the head of the first company of the Ist 
battalion of the 19th Light Infantry, commanded by Chef de Bataillon 
Pujol. The Faubourg St. Marceau is perfectly tranquil. Towards the 
middlo of the day, some men of disorder, driven from the Faubourg St. 
Antoine, attempted to get up a demonstration on the Place de l’Ecole 
de Médecine. General Saul dispersed the persons making this 
attempt by sending out a strong patrol. As a measure of precaution, 
the Panthéon will be occupied to-night by the military. The 
Faubourg St. Antoine, which was exceedingly agitated in the morn- 
ing, was quite calm in the evening. It was said that some workmen, 
determined to maintain order in the interest of the labouring classes, 
whom any disturbance in the street would most probably deprive at 
once of employment, dispersed themselves in the morning through the 
faubourgs, and argued with their comrades that Louis Napoleon only 
wanted to re-establish universal suffrage by conferring political equality. 
About five in the evening, however, barricades were raised in the Rue 
Rambuteau. General Magnan ordered some troops to that point, with 
orders for them to be immediately carried and destroyed. That was 
accomplished without difficulty by the 9th Foot Chasseurs and a batta- 
lion of the Gendarmerie Mobile, the rioters taking to flight on the ap- 
proach of the troops. About half-past four a band of about 200 persons 
formed a barricade in the Rue des Vieilles Audriettes, by upsetting some 
carts. M. de Saint Georges, director of the national printing-office, 
had a detachment of the gendarmerie directed to the spot. The rioters 
fired, and the fire was returned by the troops, when the barricade was 
deserted by its defenders. Another attempt at a riot was commenced in 
the Clottre St. Méry, but it was immediately quelled. General Leydet, 
ex-representative of the Mountain, was arrested.” 

In the course of the day additional proclamations were placarded on 
the walls, from the Minister of War to the inhabitants of Paris, an- 
nouncing “ that those taken with arms in their hands will be shot.” 

A decree was issued by the Prefect of Police against tumultuous as- 
semblages to the same effect 

A correspondent thus describes the 


ASPECT OF PARIS ON WEDNESDAY NIGHT. 


I went last evening to see the state of the Boulevards. They were some- 
what agitated, and groups here and there were collected reading the last 
editions of the Monitewy with the new Ministry. Presently the troops ap- 
peared ranged in order for battle, with skirmishers thrown out. They 
moved up the Boulevards, towards the Porte St. Martin. All sorts of ru- 
mours flew in every direction amongst the lookerson. Barricades had 
been erected in the Quartier St. Marceau, and there was fighting in that 
direction, but nothing really serious. After dinner I passed again by 
the Boulevards, near the Madeleine; they were very quiet. I wandered 
across the Place de la Concorde, which, with the Champs Elysées, ap- 
peared utterly deserted, save by stragglers like myself, wrapped up and 
umbrella-sheltered, to avoid the wetting with which we were 
threatened by the thin, mizzling rain, I crossed the bridge 
of La Concorde just as the clock struck nine. All was. still. 
The long line of the quays shone brilliant with their star- 











columns lit up by the glowing red fires of the soldiers’ bivouac. In the | 
neighbourhood of the Chamber, and in the Quartier St. Germain, every- 
thing was perfectly quiet. When I reached the Ministry of the In- 
terior, whence all telegraphs are sent, the employés had just gone. T'he 
Minister would not have let me send anything alarming, and I did not care 
to tell you that Paris was tranquil, for I feared in but a few hours it 
would be far otherwise. I came back by the same route, and presently 
again passed up the Boulevards. Great agitation now prevailed; 
groups of people were shouting “ Vive la République,” or, “ A bas les 
Ratapoils!” (the hero of the Charivari’s impersonation of the Bonapart- 
ist party). On the Boulevard Bonne Nouvelle further progress was 
stopped—a battalion of the Garde Républicaine and a dozen cannon 
barred the way. Here the excitement was still greater. It was said 
that on the Boulevard St. Martin the bodies of two men who had been 
killed on the barricades were being carried by torchlight amidst the 
most frightful cries. This was but too true; but the troops quickly 
dispersed the rioters. As I came homewards after midnight I found 
the Lower Boulevards deserted. The stillness of night was completely 
unbroken, which it surely would not have been had firing been going 
on; and nothing was te be met with, unless now a regiment of cavalry 
—now of the line—who passed on their way to relieve other troops. 


THE ELECTIONS. 


In the course of the day the following edict was posted up by the 
Government :— 


The President of the Republic decrees as follows : 


Art. 1. The French people are solemnly convoked in their respective 
distriets for the 14th of this present month of December, to accept or 
reject the following pldbiscite — 


“The French people wills the maintenance of the authority of Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte, and delegates to him the powers necessary to frame 
a Constitution on the bases proposed in his proclamation of the 2d De- 
cember.” 


The President, having discovered that this abolition of the vote by 
ballot was obnoxious, issued the following decree in the Moniteur of 
Friday :— 

FRENCH REPUBLIC. 

In the name of the French people :— 


The President of the Republic, considering that the mode of election 
promulgated by the decree of the 2d of December had been adopted in 
other circumstances as guaranteeing the sincerity ef election ; 

But considering that the essential object of the decree is to obtain the 
free and sincere expression of the will of the people— 

DECREES :— 

The articles 2, 8, and 4, of the decree of the 2d December are modified 
as follows:— 

Art. 2. The election will take place by universal suffrage. All French- 
men are called to vote aged 21 years, in the enjoyment of their civil and 
political rights. 

Art. 3. They must justify either by their being inscribed on the elec- 
toral lists drawn up in virtue of the law of the 15th March, 1849, or by 
the accomplishment, since that period, of the conditions required by 
that law. 

Art. 4. The ballot will be opened dnring the days of the 20th and 21st 
December in the capital of each commune, from 8 a.m. till 4 p.m. 

The suffrage will take place 

Ly secret ballot; 

By yes or by no; 

By means of a bulletin, either manuscript or printed. 

Done at the Elysée, the 4th December, 1851, 

Louis NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
The Minister of the Interior, De Morny. 
The Minister of War, GENERAL DE ST. ARNAUD. 


Probably the change of resolution arose from the following letter, 
sent by King Jerome to his nephew, Prince Louis Napoleon. It bears 
the date of December 4, ten at night :— 


My dear Nephew,—French blood is flowing; stop it by serious appeal 
to the people. Your sentiments are badly understood. The second 
proclamation, in which you talk ef picbiscite, is badly received by the 
people, who do not consider it the re-establishment of the right of suf- 
frage. Liberty is without guarantee ifan Assembly does not suit the 
Constitution of the Republic. The army has the upper hand. It is 
the moment tocomplete a material victory by a moral victory; and 
what the Government cannot do when it is beaten it ought frequently 
to do when it is victorious. Afterhaving beaten the ancient parties, 
restore the people, proclaim that universal suffrage, sincere, u n- 
shackled, acting in accordance with the greatest liberty, will nominate 
the President and a Constituent Assembly to save and restore the 
Republic. 

It is in the name of the memory of my brother, and partaking his 
horror for civil war, that I writeto you. Believe in my old experience ; 
think that France, Europe, and posterity will well judge you. 

Your affectionate uncle, 
JEROME BoNAPARTE, 


The President of the Republic replied on the 5th, that he had partly 
done what his uncle asked of him, in re-establishing secret ballot; 
but he added, “ Mais il faut que la force ait raison de ces furieux.” 

The President, in reference to the votes of the army, addressed the 
following letter to the Minister of War :— 


My dear General,—I had adopted the mode of voting with the signa- 
ture of each voter, because that mode, employed formerly, appeared to 
me to ensure more effectually the sincerity of the eleotion ; but, yielding 
to serious objections and to just representations, I have, as you are 
aware, just issued a decree which changes the manner of voting. The 
suffrages of the army are almost entirely given, and I am happy to think 
that there will be found but an inconsiderable number against me. Yet, 
as the soldiers who have given in a negative vote might apprehend that 
it would exercise an unfavourable influence on their career, it is of im- 
portance to set their minds at rest. I beg you, therefore, without delay, 
to make known to the army, that, ifthe mode in which it has voted is 
different from that according to which the other citizens will vote, the 
result shall be the same for it; that is to say, I wish to be ignorant of 
the names of those who have voted against me. Consequently, the 
taking of the votes once terminated and duly verified, I beg of you to 
order that the registers may be burnt. 


Louis NaPoLson BONAPARTE. 


INCIDENTS OF WEDNESDAY. 
(From Private Correspondence and other Sources.) 

Orders were given by the Minister of the Interior to the managers of 
all the theatres to keep open their houses, and to perform on Tuesday 
and Wednesday nights, whether they had audiences or not. 

On the morning of Wednesday, and up till two o’clock in the after- 
noon, there was nothing in the beaux quartiers but the crowds of pro- 





menaders, passing without hindrance, and the groups at the doors of | 
the cafés, to indicate that Paris was on the brink of a crisis. In the 
cafés there was a universal game of dominoes, the suspension of so 
many of the public journals offering the hadituds but a scanty supply of | 
literary food. In the streets the venders of the Patrie were more than 
usually numerous, and more than usually obstreperous. Later in the 
afternoon, however, as rumours of barricades and massacres floated up 
from the remoter and less fortunate departments of St. Martin and St. 
Antoine, the dominoes gradually ceased rattling, many persons stole 
quietly home, and a gloom began to settle upon the faces of the mob, 
whose cries of * Vive la Republique!” hollow, suppressed, and at rarer 


intervals, assumed a tone of menace, as though a storm was not far be- 
hind. The physiognomy of the military, moreover, worn and fatigued 
by fast and waking, was more serious, stern, and anxious than before ; 
no longer the gay and showy pageant in which carabineers, cuirassiers, 
and guides were but as glittering effigies of the reality—the figures of a 
gigantic puppet-show—but a real military display, a threat and an 
admonition to the crowd, who, in the features of their armed com- 
patriots on horse and foot, found no sympathy and read no hope. 

One noticeable difference was remarked in the aspect of the crowd on 
Tuesday and Wednesday. On Tuesday a vast number of blouses and 
ouvriers was noticed; on Wednesday the appearance of these ancient 
abettors of revolution was exceedingly rare. Scarcely any of them, 
indeed, were observed. To some this brought confidence, to others 
fear. The latter thought, and not without a show of reason, that if 
the blouses were absent, almost to a man, it was presumptive evidence 
they were elsewhere more gravely occupied, and this by no means 
improved the prospect of what was likely to take place on the morrow 
—more especially since it was currently reported that the Socialists 
had been summoned by their chiefs to meet and consult that night. 

After midnight large bodies of military invested the Café de Paris, 
Tortoni’s, and the Maison Dorée (one of the principal resorts of those 
Parisians who turn night into day). The stragglers who were return- 
ing home from late réunions were ordered off the great thoroughfare, 
and compelled to gain their domiciles by circuitous routes. Resistance 
or protest only led to a menace of immediate arrest, which no one 
was foolhardy enough to set at defiance. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 4. 
SECOND DAY’S FIGHTING. 

From an early hour on Thursday morning the communication be- 
tween the centre of Paris and the quarter of the Halles and of the 
Faubourg St. Antoine was cut off, and as early as twelve o’clock shots 
began to be exchanged between the insurgents and the troops 
late hour the night preceding the people about the Rue Rau ¢ 
commenced the making of barricades. A few of the sergens de ville 
attacked them from time to time, and they immediately took to flight. 
The usual system on such occasions was, however, adopted. ‘Lhe 
barricades were made, but there was no defence. As soon as troops ap- 
proached, the defenders of the barricades took to flight, and the soldiers 
found nothing but an ill-built wall. Such a system of warfare is the 
most harassing and the most discouraging to the troops. During the 
whole morning barricades were being made in different quarters, were 
taken by the troops without difficulty, and were being again abandons 
by the troops to the insurgents. In the well-known district of th 
Porte St. Denis there was a huge barricade across the corner of the 
street ofthat name. At the Porte St. Martinthere was another, and 
from that quarter all the way downto the Place de la Bastile, and pro- 
bably further, there were hun dreds more. 
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in the quarters St. Denis, St. Martin, and the neighbourhood of th 
Rue Rambuteau. Even at the corner of the Rue de la Grange Ba- 
telidre there was a large barricade, and shots were fired on the troops 
from Tortoni’s coffee-house. Several people were killed in the Rue de 
Grammont. M. Sallandrouze’s carpet manufactory was riddled by 
cannon, and thirty people who were in it were massacred. It appears 
that some shots had been fired from the windows. The Boulevards 
were swept every five minutes by large bodies of lancers, aud orders 
had been given to the troops to give no quarter. In building the barri- 
cades there was no noise, no shouting, no singing of Republican song 
but a solemn silence, only broken by the crash of the materis a 
about. Each man seemed determined to risk the worst. At 
the part decided upon in the Boulevards the road is upwards of 
seventy feet broad. There are no paving-stones, the thorough- 
fare being macadamized. Every cab, brougham, and cart that 
passed by was seized upon, and the drivers sent home on their 
horses. Three or four omnibuses were also appropriated; but news 
soon spreads, and very few of these vehicles dared afterwards to show 
themselves within half a mile of the Porte St. Martin. Still the barri- 
cade was not half finished. A messagerie was broken into, and the 
huge vans of the establishment dragged by the Republicans to their 
defences. During all this time not a soldier was to be seen. A house 
that was being built close by was next ransacked, the stones were 
dragged down, and the scaffolding carried off. “It’s good for trade,” 
said one man—a mason. “ The house of the people 1 











gainst the house 
of Napoleon,” said another. In less than an hour a formidable barricade, 
twelve feet high, had been erected. 

It was not until two o'clock that the troops were called out. The 
Republicans had not been idle during the time allowed tothem. The 
Mairie of the 5th arrondissement was besieged and taken. Upwards 
of forty of the National Guards were seized, and their muskets and 
cartridges taken from them. The drums were also carried off. In several 
of the streets the gun-shops were broken into. One man who had 
escaped, wounded, from a barricade, said, “They have plenty of arms; 
they are giving orders for muskets to the different men who flock in, 
The captain asks, ‘Are you a good shot?’ If you say yes, he tells you 
to go to such and such a place and get a musket; or else he gives you an 
order for a pike or a sword.” 

The following narrative is from an eye-witness of Thursday's events :— 


te 


“Tf the Boulevards, thronged by busy and animated crowds, their 
brilliant array of shops and cafés all open, be a sight to raise the won- 
der and delight of foreigners, anything more desolate and blank than 
their appearance when completely deserted by their peaceable inhabi- 
tants can hardly be imagined. Such was the picture presented to those 
who ventured within eyeshot of the scene on Thursday, in the after- 
noon, when every shop was closed, and the interior of ‘ 
lighted by a solitary réverdére, left scarcely 
who hazarded to come within their precit 
faces. At the mouth of every street aad every passage a picket of sol 
diers stayed the further progress of the people, who remained behind 
the barrier as spectators. But, while the open thoroughfare of the Boule 
vards was abandoned, the windows and balconies of every house, from 
top to bottom, were alive with anxious faces, eagerly watching the 
growing numbers and inexplicable evolutions of the military, who soon 
filled up the space as far as the eye could reach, from the point of the 
Boulevard des Italiens, at which I was situated. That something of 
consequence was about to be enacted, was evident to every looker-on. 
Circulation, which at first had been partially allowed, was 
at length imperatively forbidden, and the half-opened doors of 
the cafés, from which the unemployed gargons, and even the cuisiniers, 
had been furtively peering, were shut by command. Unconscious of 
what was going to happen, however, the inhabitants remained at the 
windows and in the balconies, their curiosity outweighing their fears. 
The rapid passage to and fro of heavy artillery, directed to unknown 
points ; the sound of distant cannon, which told an undeniable story ; 
the creque-morts, as those members of the ambulances are called whuse 
business it is to carry away the dead and wounded; the army surgeons 
in their regimental guise; the incessant departure and return of the 
guides, all at the gallop—these and other appearances uo less suggestive 
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were insufficient to drive the people into their houses; the windows 
and the balconies continued to be busily occupied. At length, how- 
ever, two or three successive motions of the hand from the general who 
‘was superintending the manceuvres of the troops gave warning that 
danger was at hand, and the greater number of the curious retired from 
the windows, although those in the balcon of the Café du Cardinal 
failed to take the hint ; and it was not till two tremendous volleys of mus- 
ketry made the Boulevards ring again, that they became aware of the peril 


NO. 7.—THE MONSTER BARRICADE OF THE PORTE ST. 


DENIS. 


to which they stood exposed, and scrambled through the windows of the 
premiere étage. Those who have been to Paris will remember that the Café 
du Cardinal forms the rez de chaussée, or ground-floor, of an enormous 
house, half of which faces the Boulevards and the other half the Rue 
de Richelieu. The remainder of the house, from the first floor upwards, 
belongs to M. Brandus, the most extensive music publisher in Paris, 
who has recently leased the premises, and constructed, perhaps, the 
largest and handsomest magasin of its kind in Europe. It was in the 


NO. 8BARRICADE OF THE FAUBOURG 8T. ANTOINE. 
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balcon which appertains to this magasin that I was stationed, in com- 
pany with seven or eight others, watching the evolutions of the troops 
the magnitude and variety of which surprised everybody, in a quarter 
of the Boulevards from which usually little danger 1s anticipated in re- 
volutionary times. To our astonishment and no small discomfort, our 
escape from the balcony of the music-shop of M. Brandus had only in- 
terposed the walls and windows between our persons and the threatened 
danger. The fire was now immediately directed against the house in 
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which we were; and the smashing of windows speedily incited to a 
move up stairs, where it was imagined we should be out of immediate 
peril. No such thing, however. Musket shots penetrated even the 
bed-room of M. Brandus. The consternation was as general as the | 
cause of the aggression was incomprehensible. In a short time, while | 
every body was doing his best to get out of reach of the shot, the screams 
of the female servants in the lower department of the house announced 
a fresh event, and the shouts of a hundred voices outside, crying 
* Ouvrez, ouvrez!? declared the intention of the military to enter the 
building. No one daring to descend to obey the mandate, after a 
short period the door was broken open, and a number of soldiers 
rushed up stairs, and, demolishing every obstacle, searched each room 
in succession, until they approached the guatriéme étage, where M. 
Brandus and his friends had repaired for safety. There information 
was given that a shot had been fired from the house upon the troops, 
and that the business of the invaders was to visit every apartment 
and examine the persons of all present. The scrutiny proved un- | 
availing; but the soldiers insisting upon the fact of the shot having | 
proceeded frem the house, the whole party was forthwith arrested and | 
taken before the General on the Boulevards. One of eon ag , nis i. Cs Ek ak eel te A 
luckily, to be M. Sax, the well-known inventor and manufacturer of | 7 : x : 8 5 , »P 
the instruments that bear his name. Being recognised by the General, | rele hana ried aise Laney ps the high police E “yea 
ee Pies Ss ede ta Z, a ie Sr aie | ture give the Government the right of fixing the place the convict 
© heed bs od . . ea a | - . . a Sette . 
erie arco 0 wa eel pk Ne eee arto a tte 
burthen, until the military had evacuated the Boulevard des Italiens, | daa shen thy pivensiaitied of Pi acai peboe q 
= pao peo od a or ne en ee) The Bourse at Paris continues well attended. The Five p:r Cents 
amid the bustle and confusion. It afterwards appeared that the sus- | Aeaaheae bax Od Fhe sas Sak Faksid Gea os O08 Ste 
pected shot was attributed to the house next door to that of M. Brandus, | a oe FY Tike : . ; ‘t ™ 0 : ph ~ - Sa oe na Cc, 
and subsequently to the Café Anglais, which wasin its tarn almost de- | “o “ ah el si 4 9 : a per oa - a r = . , 
molished. It is scarcely necessary to add, that the theatres, as well as the | th ; se *e py C aii 10 a sty ° es ec aan 2 — > pha 
shops, were closed on Thursday. I cannot conclude without complaining | “® de ap the ; seine Si ol : esa as violated 
of the conduct of several of the hotel-keepers, who declared that all the | pong seit a a un = prgep a os e 
railroads would suspend business, when, on the contrary, every train | pee nines Gaihia oie. aie cc can teat amber of Com- 
left and arrived at the usual hour. Sceptical about this fac’, I left my Goterantes adie Wedn lav sk tin Tet J ts f; 

, ‘ : ’ need on Wednesday that the last accounts from 
luggage at the hotel, and went on foot in search of a cabriolet, to con- | ig Gettianahs Ge auitaney. fa sem dalte, edeanins tinked, 
vey me to the Chemin de fer du Nord. After much difficulty I suc- | pees oe prere ‘2s parts, » 
ceeded in finding a coupé on the Boulevard des Capucins, the conductor a += soll ‘in Oth Si thin aii eehtiiheiietiaa uaa eel, 
of which, for the small consideration of 15f., with the proviso that he dinates rie tre te oe 5 ~ m a rend . . me 
was not to go to the hotel for my lug gage, consented to take me to | spocsashoae San Us Rale Keep awle 0 wie Ercan pwr 
the station. On our way to Calais we heard at the various reduis, not, 
as had been reported, that the “ provinces were marching upon Paris,” 
but that two men had been instantly put to death for attempting to 
eut away the wires of the electric telegraph somewhere near St. 
Denis—for te truth of which report, however, I cannot pretend to 





SATURDAY, DECEMBER 6, TO WEDNESDAY, 
DECEMBER 10, 

The following were the variations of the Bourse during the past 
week ;— 

Monday, Ist December, Five per Cents. closed at 9If, 69, 
Tuesday. 2d oe oe oe ee 9 7 
Wednesday, 3d. ee ee 

Tiursday, 4th . oe ee 

Friday, 5th ° oe oe 

Saturday, 6th oe oe ee 96 

Count d’Argout, Governor of the Bank of France, has published a 
letter denying the calumnious reports of 25 millions of francs having 
been taken out of the Bank by order of the Government. He further 
declares, that up tu the date of his letter (Saturday, the 6th) uo portion 
whatever of that sum has been touched. 

From Saturday to Wednesday vublic tranquillity was not disturbed. 
The Moniteur of Tuesday published a decree announcing that all in- 
dividuals placed under the surveillance of the high police, who shall 
be proved to have quitted the place assigned them as their 
residence, may, a3 a measure of general safety, be trans- 
ported to Cayenne or Algeria, for a minimum of five years, and 





Frenchmen,—The disturbances are appeased. Waatever may be the 
decision of the people, society is saved. The first part of my task is ac- 
complished. The appeal to the nation, for the purpose of terminating 


public tranquillity. Why should the people have risen against me? If 
I do not any longer possess your contidence—if your ideas are clanged— 
. Er i cemeiiia ta » | there is no occasion to make precious blood flow; it will be sufficient to 
vouch, although it was stated with confidence by my informant.”— | pigce an adverse vote in the urn. I shall always respect the decision of 


Correspondent of the Times. | the people. But as long as the nation shall not have spoken, I shall not 
The Bank was blockaded the greater part of Thursday, as by some | recede before any effort, before any sacrifice, to defeat the attempts of 


2 ae ‘ ; the factious. That tusk is, besides, made easy to me. On 
} h dy 0 ’ ’ 
any the communication with the main body of troops had not been the one hand, it has been seen how foolish it is to strug- 
cept up. 00: 


The employés of the Bank had no provision, and the only gie against ‘an army united by the bonds 
guard consisted of 150 men. The barricade erected in the neighbour- | and animated by the sentiment of military honour, and by devotion 
hood had entirely eut them off. The commanding officer, however, %© the mother country. On the other hand, the calm attitude of the 

ked with vigour the barricade, and carried it in a very short time people of i’aris, the reprobation with which they condemned the insur- 
attac — : Z . rection, have testified with sufficient clearness for whom the capital pro- 
without any loss, except two or three men wounded. The gargonsof the | nounced itself. In the populous quarters in which insurrection formerly 
Bank aided in the operation. recruited itself so quickly among ouvriers, docile with respect te such 
. fi Sta . - s matters, anarchy, on this occasion, was able io find nothing but repug- 
The panntetapen Ay a aot ag angen aon apne oe wil nance for these detestable eacitations. Thanks be rendered to the intel- 
the enormous military force by which the coup d’état was supported:— jigent and patriotic population of Paria! Let it persuade itself more and 
«In the combats of the 4th, and in the military demonstration of yester- more that my only ambition is to ensure the repose and prosperity of 
day, only one-half of the army of Paris was employed. Not a battalion 
from any of the neighbouring garrisons has been sent for. One may 
judge, from the powerful reserve at the disposal of the Government, 
with what vigorous repression any attempt at a new insurrection would | 
be met. Every one has been able to convince himself of the splendid 
arrangements made by General Magnan, and of the rare precision with | 
which the movements have been executed by the generals under his 
orders.” 
Additional proelamations of martial law by the Prefeet of Pelice to 
the people were issued. 


which must inaugurate a new era for the Republic. 
Done at the Palace of the Elysée, the 8th Dec., 1851, 
Louis NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


The fifth legion of the National Guards had been dissolved, on 
account of many of them having posted notices over their doors that 


houses. 
Arrests from Saturday to the 10th inst. continued without inter- 
|m‘ssion. The law courts were reopened on the 6th. 


| The correspondent of the Morning Herald writes on Sunday | 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 5.—TERMINATION OF THE | eyening:— 


INSURRECTION. | alluded in my letter of this morning to a statement of the Patrie, 


s1¢ . ba . that two London newspapers had been interdicted, and their corre- 
Tranquillity was restored this day. “The Boulevards,” writes & spondents ordered to leave. As yet nothing iias taken place to confirm 
correspondent of the Daily News, “present a most dismal appearance. this piece of intelligence; but a circumstance has oceurred which is pro- 
Scarcely a window above the Rue Richelieu that is not riddled through bably not unconnected with the a —! The London papers, 
“2 sontrakivor s = ™ we both morning and evening, have beer detained for examination. They 

end through bse musketry; and oosnsionalty oni cuccnesedatagelaren are, in fact, -ubmitted @ la censure without exception. The aspect ef 
portentous perforation, executed very often with great neatness, marks Galignani’s celebrated reading-room would at this moment furnish a 
where a cannon ball has entered a house. The road is occupied with capital cut for Punch, or the more sober but not wiser ILLUSTRATED 
squadrons of cuirassiers, drawn up in battle array against the footpath, Lonpon News. On the French table there are the Monifeur, the Con- 
heir formidable h istols ented avai t th overs. who stitutionnel, and the /Patrie, Government papers: the Univers, 
oe ee eee ee id es rejoicing in the cadeau to M. de Montalembert of the Pantheon, 
creep along uttering scarcely a word, hardly venturing to breathe. As from whose walls, par parenthése, are to be scraped the mames 
for any demonstrations, any cheers either for Napoleon or the Re- of the heroes of 1830: then thee is the Garette des 


public, they are out of the question. There is no — left among fow country papers. The Dials, Assembide Nationale, and Pays appear 
passers by. As for the conquering troops, they have by no — 8 for form’s sake, but they contain nothing but stale accounts from Govern- 
triumphant air. One big dragoon, who looked like a very ferocious ment papers of the night before. Thus all the Paris journals contain 
Bacchus, I saw dismounted and chattering familiarly with a grisette; the same thing. It is es peer. = the — table omy is : 
+ ac . reat blank space waiting fer the English papers of yesterday, anc 
odanadeiagede yi 3 yin sad capicicner dg Tager ney rth pena Bianker faces looking on from breakfast to now—dinner time. 
however, and are evidently prepared to obey. Everybody, however, 
even in the vicinity of the Bastile, is not on revolutionary thoughts’ The following is an extract from a letter from Paris of the 8th in 
intent. I came across a large crowd of persons more or less inastate the Times on Wednesday :— 
of blouse this morning on the Place de la Bastile. This must surely = after I despatched my packet last evening, a friend called who ought 
be a political demonstration, and might perhaps be a barricade if it to be well informed, and assured me that a list of suspected persons has 
was customary to make barricades in open places. Where was the been made, which included all the Emglish in Paria who are supposed to 
guard? I approached presently with some caution, and found a most have any engagement in connexion with the press. and especially with 
good-humoured congregation of spectators amusing themselves with 
the antics—not of a Socialist orator—but of a juggler! is suspected ef writing articles or letters hostileto theGovernment. An- 
“ Passing again along the Boulevards des Italiens, I was amused by other friend cailed last evening, who is the ehief judge of one of the high 
+ " :,, tribunals, and alsoa member of the soi-disunt “Consultative Council,” to 
the fact that one of the houses that had suffered most from the peppering whom I mentioned what I heard about the suspected list, but did not 
and salting of Thursday was that of a company entitled the ‘Fra- jjude to my own name being on it. He replied that he had not any 
ternelle,’ and exhibiting the inscription, ‘ dssurance Mutuelle contre knowledge of such a list, but that in the present state of things it was 
Incendie et P Explosion. ” very probable, and that he conceived such a measure to be dictated by 
Proclamations were a Friday placarded of the Prefect of Police to enough to manage her own affairs, without being embarrassed by the 
the Police Commissionors, stating that the insurrection was put down. meddling of foreign journals. 
The Moniteur of the morning contained a decree rendering the ing letters through the bure«u of your correspondent, and as letters ad- 


ich i lac 2 ae dressed to the Zimes (not proceeding from the usual correspondent) 
ballot, pr sed to take place on the 20th and 21st « December, secret would (as I am assured) be opened at the Post-office, I think it best to 
instead of public, as was fixed by the decree of the 2d. enclose this to a friend, who will forward it. We are now literally living 
Other proclamations were issued, denouncing the disseminators of under the reign of terror. Not one word that appears in the French 


false news, and decreeing that every individual spreading false re- Journals can be reliedon; indeed, it may be in general taken to be , 
| and, when overpowered, continued to cry out against the agents of 
| the Government, whereupon, upon the order of the officer commanding 
| the guardhouse to which he was taken, he was shot in the Rue de 


ports should be immediately arrested and given up to the courts-mar- false. 


tial as an accomplice of the msurrection. 

A proclamation was also issued by the Minister of the Interior, | 
stating that the whole of France associated itself with unanimous ap- 
probation to the events just accomplished. 

In the course of the afternoon the Minister of War issued to the 
army a proclamation of thanks. 

A proclamation of General Lawoestine, posted up on Friday, be- 
trayed, in a certain measure, the misgiving of the new Com- 


mander-in-Chief of the National Guards for not calling them out to 
service, 


KILLED AND WOUNDED IN THE INSURRECTION. 


The following article, signed “Communiqué,” appears in the Moni- 
teur :—*“ We affirm that the troops have suffered but little in the re- 
peated engagements which have taken place. 

Among the killed is found the name of Lieutenant-Colonel Loubeau, 
of the 72d Regiment of the Line. Colonel Quilico, of the same regi- 
ment, received a musket ball in the fleshy part of the thigh. 

A barricade constructed in the Rue Montorgueil was taken by the 
troops, Three soldiers were killed; the others rushed on, killed eight 


| such calamities as those deplored. 


the struggles of parties, I knew would not cause any serious risk to the | 


insurgents, and shot fourteen prisoners. M. Gaston, who was a mem- 
ber of the Constituent Assembly, was, it appears, amongst the insur- 
geats of the Boulevard St. Martin. His dead body was recognised on 
Sunday morning. 

A number of prisoners who male an attempt to escape from their 
escort on Thursday evening were shot. <A prisoner who attempted 
to escape from the Conciergerie was also shot. 

Interments of persons killed in the insurrection were taking place in 
various quarters, A gentleman named Du Barque, a Conservative, 
killed by accident on the Boulevard Poissonniére, while standing at his 
window, was buried on Saturday morning in the church of Bonne 
Nouvelle. His political friends wished to profit by the occasion to 
make a pacific manifestation by attending the funeral in considerable 
numbers, The police, being informed of their intention, ordered the 
funeral for eight o’clock instead of twelve, and it consequently went off 
without any incidents, 

“Ithink it right,” says the Times correspondent, “to warn you 
against the exaggerated rumours that will no doubt reach England of 
barbarities on the part of the troops. There is no doubt that deplorable 
accidents occurred, in which many innocent and inoffensive persons 
perished. I have already recorded some of them. But the fault was 
not with the army. An order had previously been posted up in all 
Paris, and pulished in the papers, warning all idle spectators from the 
streets, with the double object of leaving the troops and the ‘ insur- 
gents’ alone to their deadly combat, and also for the prevention of 
Independently of those shot down on 
the barricades before they were taken, there were many captured with 
arms in their hands when their defences Were won; and many, yet not 
all, of these men were shown little mercy.” 

Dr. Hoffe, an English dentist, residing at the Cité Vindé, was 
among the persuns killed on the Boulevards on Thursday, who were 
mere spectators of the operations. His body was said to be pierced with 
twelve balls, 

M. Madier de Montjau’s wounds are said to be going on well. The 
representatives MM. Etienne Chegaray and Talhouet are also much 
better. They received their wounds on the 2d December, at the 
moment when the representatives quitted the house of M. Daru to 
enter the Assembly. <A battalion of Vincennes Riflemen charged upon 
the representatives who endeavoured to force open the doors of 
the Assembly, and wounded some of them with their bayonets. In at- 
tempting to enter the Assembly by the side door in the Rue de 
Bourgogne, M. de Kedrel narrowly escapeda bayonet thrust. Admiral 
Lainé gallantly laid hold of the musket which was directed against 
M. Kedrel. In thus protecting his brother representative, the ad- 
miral’s arm was caught in shutting the door, and it was some tim 
before his friends could release him. 

The firing which took place at a late hour on Thursday night was 





of discipline, | 


not, as was supposed, a renewal of hostilities, but a still more melan- 
choly act. It was the noise of the musketry at the execution 
of a number of unfortunate mex who were taken prisoners and shot at 
the Champ de Mars. 

M. Baudin, the representative, was buried on Friday. The precau- 
tions of the Government prevented any disturbance at his funeral. 





| firing took place on the Boulevards on Tuesday, 


France. Lstit continue to lend its aid to the authorities, and the | 


country will be able soon to accomplish, in tranquillity, the solemn act | ye < ea . ‘ 
y 4 z vs | Bergére, in the hope of finding M. Peter Pariss alive, counted thirty- 


arms would be given up to the insurgents, in order to save their | 


the Tridunauz, with its harmles accounts of trials of pickpockets, and a | 


the newspapers, and that a person who saw that list affirmed that my | 


name is on it. It is said to be decided to order any one to quit France who | 


motives of wise precaution and prudence; that it gives France trouble | 


As I think there is danger even in send- | 


M. Peter Pariss, the well-known apothecary of 26, Place Vendéme, 
was proceeding to an establishment which he possessed in the Faubourg 
St. Denis, and had reached the corner of Rue Rougemont, when the 
He was desperately 
wounded in two places, and died three hours afterwards. A professional 
gentleman who went to a temporary hospital established in the Cité 


two dead bodies in the place, besides a much larger number of wounded. 
Several evidently belonged to the upper classes of society, but, with 
the exception of M. Pariss, he did not recognise any of them. 

To give any idea of the killed on one side or the other, would be 
difficult. The loss of the insurgents was said to be about 800. Many 
dead bodies were left in the s.reets. They were next morning seen in 
many places in the Rue Montmartre, the Faubourg Poissonnitre, the 
Rue Trevise, and other adjacent streets. The slaughter was also 
great at the Porte St. Michel, near the Hotel Dieu. 

The Patrie gives the following acc ount of the death of M. Dussoubs, 


| the representative of the Haute Vienne, who was shot at the barricade 


in the Rue Neuve St. Eustace on Thursday :—M. Dussoubs was seen 
from an early hour recruiting adherents in the Rues St. Denis and St. 
Martin. He carried a red flag in his hand. When the troops arrived 
at the barricade that he defended, M. Dussoubs marched up to the 
officer in command, protested against the violation ofthe Constitution, 
and cried “ Vive la République!” The officer called upon him to retire. 
“ But I am arepresentative of the people,” said M. Dussoubs; and then 
waving his red flag, he cried with all the force of his lungs, “ Vive 
la République démocratique ! Down with tyrants!” At the same time he 
rushed to place himself at the head of his barricade, and immediately 
afterwards fell. 

During the affair which took place in the Rue de Cléry, on Friday, 
several persons totally unconnected with the “insurrection ’ lost their 
lives, in consequence of a butcher’s boy having cried out, “ Vive la 
République! A bas Napoléon!” asa detachment of lancers and infantry 
were passing. The infantry fired and the lancers charged. The boy 
escaped unhurt, but several persons standing at their shop doors were 
wounded. A wholesale cotton-merchant, who went up to a garret to 
see what was passing, was shot through the head. Another, a wealthy 


| merchant, who was in the act of giving orders to his concierge to shut 
| the gates, was wounded by a lancer, who singly pursued the mob 


into a courtyard. Four National Guards were shot dead by the Chas 
seurs de Vincennes. 

On Sunday morning General Magnan, the Commander-in-Chief of 
the garrison of Paris, visited the military hospital of the Val de Grace, 
The general entered the different wards, and spoke in the kindest 
manner to the wounded men, promising them the notice and protection 
of the President of the Republic. Before he left the hospital he thanked 
the medical men attached to the establishment for their attention to 
the men under their care. From the Val de Grace the general pro- 
ceeded to the Hétel Dieu, and afterwards to the other hospitals and 
ambulances where wounded soldiers were lying. 

Two hundred and ten of the ex-gardiens de nuit, who are known to 
be devoted to Ledru Rollin and Causs iditre, have been arrested and are 
to be tried. One of these guardians, who was arrested during the 
fighting the other day for threatening some sentries, was found to have 
two poignards and some cartridges upon him. He resisted the arrest, 


Jerusalem, 

M. Reims, of the Ordre, an eminent journalist of Orleans politics, 
was among the killed on the Boulevard Montmartre in the affair of 
Thursday. He was a warm supporter of MM. Thiers and Changar- 
nier. M. Reims was formerly editor of the Courrier Frangais, and was 
at one time secretary to the Northern Railway. 

The Constitutionnel of Monday states the loss of the army to be:— 
Killed, 1 officer and 16 soldiers; wounded, 3 officers and 104 soldiers, 
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Daring the firing of the troops on Thursday an inoffensive French- 
man was killed in a room at 19, Boulevard Montmartre. Colonel 
Stuart and family, of New York, narrowly escaped from the balls that 
entered their apartments in the same house. A captain of the staff, 
sent uot with orders, was shot dead on Thursday by a young man, 
aged sixteen, in the Rue de Paradis Poissonnitre, 

The following is an extract from a surgeon’s letter, dated Paris, 
December 5 :— 

I narrowly escaped being shot in the street, as many were; and 


having entered my hotel on the Boulevards, which were filled with thou- 
sands of troops, a sudden discharge of musketry took place along the 


whole line—volley after volley; not a house, scarcely a window, wag | 


spared, whether containing combatants or not. Before I could rush 
from my room, musket balls entered by the window from which I had 
retreated but a step or two. In another room was a Russian family ; 
the brother, a fine young man, and his sister were both struck by bails 
while hastening from the room with their mother. 
hand shattered, the brother was shot in the chest. 


otherwise, they must have waited many hours. They displayed a beau- 
tiful and generous devotion, each begging me to attend first to the other. 
There is a house opposite oura that is breached by cannon-shot fired 
into it at a few feet distance. 
published, must have been awful. With characteristic peculiarity, after 
the troops had performed their uaworthy task, the military surgeons, at 
night, went from house to house to see after the wounded. One of them 
told me he had just seen sixty dead and eighty wounded in our imme- 
diate neighbourhvod. The greater pert of the injured are non-com- 
batants, suddenly surprised in the streets, or struck down, unsuspecting 
danger, in their own homes. Such scenes—fit enough, perhaps, for the 
storming of an Arab town—with an indiscriminate attack on unresisting 
houses, were never before known, even in Paris. 

The following is an extract from a private letter, dated Paris, Dec. 
8, 1851 :— 

One of our female servants is married to a non-commissioned officer 
in one of the regiments of civic troops which are employed more es- 
pecially in the arrests and executions now going on. We learn from 
her that her husband was engaged with his company theentire day 
yesterday in making arrests. He does not know how many hundred 
were lodged by his company in the prisons. He says they are ordered 
out to the Champs de Mars to-day to shoot anumber—reported to be 
156—of those condemned by the court-martial. 

From the language used by the wife, we infer that the soldiere, at least 
of that regiment, notwithstanding their enormous extra pay, are 
thoroughly disgusted with their work. All the usual vocabulary of 
abusive epithets is showered on the President. 

‘The correspondent of the Morning Herald writes on Monday evening 
thus :— 

If upwards of 100 soldiers have been baily wounded in consequence 
of the insurgents having come to close quarters, showing the desperate 
character of the fight made by the latter, the number killed in the 
streets and on the barricades must have been immense. I mentioned to 
you the terrific appearance of the Rue Berg®re, I should have said the 
Cité Bergére, which is a sort of courtway near it, enclosed at both ends 
by two gates, the one inthe Fabourg Montmartre, the other in the street 
in which is the fameus Conservatoire, in which Blanqui held his dan- 
gerous club during the early days of 1848, Failing in their efforts to 
seize a public building, the members of the secret societies attempted to 
convert this long court into a citadel, and those engaged in its defence 
fell,it is supposed,toaman. When it is considered that besides the num- 
bers killed here—killed at the Porte St. Denis, and on the Boulevard 
between the Porte St. Denis and the Porte St. Martin—killed on various 
other barricades—k:lled in the houses from which they fired—and 
executed subsequently according to the laws of war, the whole presents 
a fearful total. It is related to me that the soldiers fired upon from a 
club or circle on the Boulevard Bonne Nouvelie entered the place and 
put all found therein to death. The soldiers who did so had been 
greatly excited by previous fighting, in which they had lost an officer, 
and had several men severely wounded. It is told, too, that several 
young urchins having, as usual, mingled in the fray, the soldiers with 
wonderful tact, considering such a moment, flogged them with straps and 
let them off. There is an instance given of a woman having been killed, 
but she was in the act of beating a wounded soldier to death. 


SUMMARY OF THE EVENTS OF THE LAST WEEK. 


On Monday the French Constitution of 1848 was in full force. On 
Tuesday it bad ceased to exist by the sie volo, sic jubeo, of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, who proposed to the army and people to re-elect 
him for ten years, and to accept such a Constitution as he would frame. 
On Wednesday some of the members of the Mountain got up an insur- 
rection, but the mass of the working classes did not rise. The Fau- 
bourgs St. Antoine, Montmartre, La Chapelle, Belleville, Charette, Mon- 
treuil, Montrouge, St. Mauda, St. Muerer, St. Denis, Chatillon, Bou- 
logne-sur-Seine, St. Cloud, &c., did little or nothing for the movement. 
The withdrawal of the first decree relative to the voting. and the re- 
establishment of the vote by ballot, unquestionably did much to pre- 
vent the spread of the insurrection on Thursday. In this instance 
the President was compelled to yield to the force of public opinion. 
Hai he not made this concession, he would not now be at the head of 
a triumphant military dictatorship. 

The locality of the severest fighting was quite changed during 
the émeutes of Wednesday and Thursday. The Boulevard des Italiens 
had hitherto been spared the spectacle of a street struggle, but it 
shared on this occasion the fate of the Boulevards Montmartre, Pois- 
sonniere, and Bonne Nouvelle ; and at these points the soldiers 
suffered most, and the insurrectionists fell in greater number than in 
any other quarter. The macadamisation of the streets added greatly 
to the difficulty of constructing solid barricades. 

The numerous arrests of representatives have been succeeded 
by as rapid releases. M. Thicis’ opportunities for studying the philo- 
sophy of history ia prison were very short. The President is evidently 
not a malicious man, or he might have seized the opportunity to clear 
a score with the historian of the empire, in regard to his incarceration at 
Ham. It is understood that the African generals will soon be, if not 
now, at liberty. The President has appointed a committee to make in- 
demnities to parties innocently injured during the émeutes, so that the 
citizen National Guards, who neither turned out, nor were called out, 
are mollified for some rough usage. The want of arms and ammunition 
has been pathetically lamented by the “ Red” partisans in this country, 
but it is generally understood that the most shrewd men of this party 
were quite opposed to any attempt at rising, feeling conscious that the 
army was with Louis Napoleon. He has beaten the Nation«l Legisla- 
tive Assembly, but the people, on the other hand, have gained the vote by 
ballot and universal suffrage. Who will be the ultimate winner, must be 
decided by the electors of December the 20th, The liberated represen- 
tatives will certainly not be idle, whether in Paris or in the depart- 
meats; but, under military law, it is not so easy to convene a meet- 
ing as at our Exeter Hall or London Tavern. Journalism is extinct ; 
nay, toa certain extent, the very correspondents of the London papers 
are gagged, for they write under the threat of expulsion from the 
country. Not an article can appear in a Paris paper before it has been 
approved of at the Ministry of the Interior. The Cabinet Now at the 
Post-oftice is in full force; suspicious letters are opened, read, and 
withheld, and obnoxious foreign journals stopped. Inthe meanwhile, 
a bonne bouche is extended to the troops who have just rendered such 
important services, by their pay and promotion being put on the war 
footing. In 1830 journalism made the revolution, and beat the army. 
In 1851 the army has made the revolution, and beaten journalism. M. 
Thiers was a hero in the days of July, 1830; but now, in the days of 
December, 1851, W is laughed at in Paris as dn “imbetile.” The 


The loss of life, which will never be | 





Strasbourg and Ham? 
What is the real condition of the departments at this crisis it is im- 
possible to guess, There have evidently been riots and commotions in 


| many towns, despite of the assurances of the French telegraph that 
order reigns everywhere, and that the acts of the President have been 
| received with the most lively sympathy. Where martial law reigns 


bayonets supersede pens—despotism crushes opinions. The Jacquerie 


| in the valley of the Loire may be turned to account by the enraged 


representatives. The many changes in the prefectures look as if the 
Executive at Paris was ill at ease. We read constantly in the de- 
spatches that “the most complete measures are adopted to secure tran- 
quillity ;” “that some demagogues are moving about ;” “that there is 


| much enioti t zitation ;” “considerable crow ut no rivts ;” 
The lady had her | otion, but no agitation; ab owds, but ots; 


I have | 
seldom felt a more intense pleasure in my profession than in | 
being able to give immediate assistance to these poor persons, for which, | 


large groups who are not anarchists ;” “ arrests of Socialists ;” “ useless 
endeavours of the Red leaders to agitate the workmen,” &c. 

It has been stated thatthe President of the Republic holds proofs of the 
intentions of his opponents in the Assembly tosend him to Vincennes. The 
sooner such evidence is forthcoming the better disposed will be public opi- 
nion in this country to palliate, if not to excuse, the recent coup d'état. 


England, it is true, has no desire to interfere with any form of govern- | ., 
gland, it is true, has no desire Q j go | sional émeutier. 


an m | Arab cl —Jook : 
The Tory Government | rab cloaks—looked on unconcernedly at the proclamations. 


of 1830 recognised the Royalty of the barricades—an act which the | 


ment which France may choose to adopt—no, not even if it be a poli- 
tical usurpation and a military despotism. 


| French Legitimists have never forgiven. The Whig Cabinet of 1848 

acknowledged at once the Republic—an act at which the Orleanists were 
| Very wroth. Lord Normanby, itis given out, has lost no time in as- 
| during the army of Paris—we beg pardon, the President’s Govern- 
ment—that events would make no change in the relations between the 
respective countries. But the principles of truth are eternal, and every 

right-thinking mind in the nation shrinks with horror from perjury, 
| treason, and violence are constitutional rule in civilised countries. The 
| events of the last week are of another age and another hemisphere. 
| That Soulonque should make himself emperor amongst the blacks is 
| easily comprehended, because his country is Hayti; and that a parody 
of this event may be essayed in the centre of civilisation, who 
will now affect to disbelieve? Unless the Imperial diadem has 
been dazzling the eyes of the President of the Republic, his 
acts have been those of a madman. We have shown in our summary of 
his advent to Presidential honour that his game was sure if he only 
aimed at re-election. Now his fight is only beginning. 
so far has been by a coup-de-main, or rather a guel-c=pens. 
in the night what Cromwell and the Napoleon did in the day. Louis 
Napoleon gave not his Parliamentary opponents a chance; eyery man 
he feared was manacled before the Praetorian bands occupied the capital 
according to the rules of war. And when the soldiers fired on all 
groups that cried “ Vive la République!” the key to the real situation is 
found. Cabals, and even conspiracies of Chambers, do not justify Pre- 
sidents of Republics in using brute ferce, and no amount of success can 
alter the morality of the eoup d'état. He has now against him the Mo- 
narchists of both branches of the Bourbons, the bourgeoisie, the moderate 
Republicans, the Reds, and the Socialists. He has on his side, as far 


the prestige of the name of Bouaparte. 
discord and disorder for France ; and the vote of the 20th of Decem- 
ber, be it what it may, will be no solution of the difiiculties. Louis 


conjunction with Austria: but the clergy exercises little mfluence in 
France; and he must find more powerful allies in journalism than 
the Univers, to sustain the Patrie and the Constitutionnel. He has had 


eninent person to be enrolled in the list of the Consultative Council ; 
aad, secondly, in having been forced to restore the vote by ballot. Tue 
Stock Exchange invariably sides with the uppermost party of the 
day, and the rise in the funds is, therefore, of no significance. 

We are assured in some quarters that there can be no fears of a 
military despotism in Fiance. At all events, the present state of things 


it be permanently established in France, we may have to look to the 
safety of our own coast. Ravenous eagles are hovering about us, and 
the lion must not sleep. Is the prophecy of Napoleon, on the rock of 
St. Helena, as to the war of Cossack and Republican, so far distant ? 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Nos.1 and 2. Taking the Wounded to the Ambulance, and Waggon for 
the Wounded.—At perieds of insurrection, temporary hospitals, or ambu- 
lances, are established at the houses of the apothecaries and chemists; 
the wounded are carried on waggons and litters, and the assistance of 
the Sisters of Charity is speedily tendered to them. 

No. 3. Afairie of the 10th Arrondissement, where the Representatives 
were Arrested.—The window from which M. Berryer and other Depu- 
ties addreased the people is shownin the Engraving ; after the deposition 
of the President had been agreed upon, the representatives were arrested 
with great roughness, and conveyed in hackney-coaches, cabs, &c., to 
the barracks at the Quai d’Orsay. 

No.4 General Aspeet of the First Frecitel Barricade.—The insurgents 
erected this street defence at the corner of the Rue des Grandes Audriettes 
and Rue du Temple. A marchand de vin ia on the left; on the right is 
written “ Rousseau, Pharmacten ;” and further on there is an open space ; 
on the right is an optician’s shop, with a pair of spectacles as a sigu, anda 
lot of illegible placards. The barricade was made of carts, &c., the pavé 
having been removed; the foreground is a pool ofwater. High old- 
fashioned houses at the end of the street lead to the quays. 

No. 5. Boulevard Montmartre, showing the Rue Montmartre—The im- 
mensely elevated houses of this quarter display marks of the conflict. 
The glass windows are pierced in all directions; the blinds are wide 
open, some of the sides of the perstenres being nearly shot off. Cavalry 
line the streets; some of the cuirassiera are dismounted, and are in 
groups near their horses. A great crowd of men in blouses is coming 
down the Boulevard; some wounded and dead are carried by, in the 
foreground, on litters borne by their comrades. “ Nothing could be 
more striking and picturesque,” writes our Artist, “ than this scene—the 
space being so great, and the groups of soldiery and people so varied in 
costume and colour.” 

No. 6. Barricade of Boulevard Bonne Nouvelle—A great deal of per- 
spective is shown in this Engraving: the near portion goes up hill, then 
down, and up again into the distance. Several artillery waggons with 
hay, piled up very high, are coming along the street. As usual, cavalry 
ig seen in foree. The house on the right was completely riddled and 
smashed in all directions with shot, and the entire facade was defaced— 
shutters falling and hanging. The well-known columns on which thea- 
trical and other bills were stuck were pulled down for barricades, or 
crumbled into bits by the cannon. 
| No. 7. The Monstre Barricade of the Porte St. Denis, at Six in the 
Morning of Friday —The barricade was taken by assault by the 72d 
regiment of the line, the President's pet corps, with detachments of 
lancers at their front and on their flanks, supported in the rear by two 
battalions of Gendarmerie Mobile on foot, and two regiments of cuirassiers 
aud dragoons. The Porte St, Denis had been recently whitewashed, 








shade of Charles X. would smile grimly at this turn in the wheel of , Our Engraving represents the people 
fortune; and what would Lou's Philippe now s2y to his prisoner of | 


| wounded. 





looking at the ruins of the barricade ; 


the artillery are seen at the foot of the monument with pointed cannon. 
| The soldiers are seen bivouacking round fires, and crowds in every cos- 


tume are gathering. On the left isthe white stone house from which the 


' stones were used for the barricade, and an immense cart-wheel is par- 


tially seen. 


No. 8. Barricade of the Fauyourg St. Antoine. Death of M. Baudin, 
the Representative, and M. Madter de Montjau Wounded.—This barricade 


_ was formed at the corner of the Rue St. Marguerite, by about $00 indi- 


viduals, with MM. Baudin, Madier de Montjau, and Eequiros at their 
head, at about noon on Wednesday, the 3d. Vehicles were upset and 
stones and other materials raised into a barricade, which was attacked 


| by the Colonel of the 19th Light Infantry, but the troops did not fire 


until the insurgents discharged their muskets and a soldier fell mortally 
The infantry fired a volley in return, and M. Baudin was 
killed, and Madier de Montjau wounded. The insurgents then fled in all 
directiens. M. Madier de Montjau is in custody, but is recovering from 
his wound. 

No. 9. Reading the Proclamations.—Various groups of the kind de- 
picted in our Engraving were seen in every direction—the sullen and 


| horrid-looking men in caps and blouses, the prominency of whose jaws 


| the Lyons Railway station. 


and cheekbones develop the unmistakeable physiognomy of the profes- 
The soldiers—with their little caps, wide trousers, and 


No. 10. Interior of the Prison of Mazas.—The Maison d’Arr¢t, Mazas, 
where Thiers and other representatives were taken after their arrest, is 
entirely a new prison, on the Pennsylvania Penitentiary principle. It 
is situated on the Boulevard Mazas, Faubourg St. Antoine, just opposite 
It consists of six large naves, each three 
stories high, and containing about 180 cells each. Mazas was built in 
place of the old prison, La Force, which is coming down. Mazas is 
called La Nouvelle Force by the population. There are, gene- 
rally, upwards of 1000 prisoners therein, the majority committed 
for trial. After sentence these are removed to other prisons. The 
internal arrangements of Mazas are of a superior order. There is a 
plentiful supply of water on every floor, and the cells are warmed by 
hot air, and lighted with gas. The bedding of the prisoners is good, and 
the allowance of food sufficient, if not abundant. At nine o'clock the 
gas is turned off. Government inspectors visit the prison to ask if there 
be any complaints. The Faucher Ministry, in their grand coup against 
tht foreign residents in Paris, took about 700 into custody, on the pre- 


| text of a conspiracy, who were sent chiefly to Mazas. 


His success | 
He did that | 


No. 11. Barricade of the Rue de Rambuteauand Rue Beaubourg.—At the 
corner is a workshop with four balconies, the windows sll smashed with 
bullets, and occupied by soldiers when this drawing was made by orr 


| Artist last Saturday. The sentinels, with bayonets fixed, are at the door , 


| 


The remains of the barricade, broken wheels, &c., are seen in the fore- 
ground, with soldiers bivouacking around a wood fire, and their muskets 
piled. Groups in caps and blouses are gazing at the scene. Some of 
the infantry have on their Arab cloaks. 

No. 12. Aspect of the Bowlevards.—All the cavalry, cuirassiers, snd 
carabineers are drawn up in squadron in battle array, with piquets in 


| advance. Four cuirassiera are posted, pistol in hand, looking towards 


as we know at present, the army and the peasantry, looking only to | 
Here are fearful elements of | 


| 


Napoleon has looked to the parti-prétre, since he restored the Pope, in | 


the street; they have their naked swords attached to the wrist. Tho 
commanding officers, dismounted, are seen around the fire, and the only 
persons allowed to pass were the venders of La Pairie, the Napoleon 
organ. 

No. 18. Clearing the Streete-——Here is depicted the mode of clearing 
the streets, and of ordering the inhabitants of the houses not to look out of 
window, on pain of being shot. The bugle is heard in advance of the 
skirmishers. The commanding officer, sword and pistol in hand, is cal’. 


; ing out, “ Open the blinds” (the Venetian blinds or persiennes of tle 


two great checks—first, in the indignant refusal of almost every | : 
-, | your windows, or I will fire!” 


windows of Parisian houses, through which insurgents fire). ‘‘ Shut 
The skirmishers are thrown out, asif on 


| the field of battle; the mob is running away, and the troops en mass¢ 
| are in the background. 


is as close an imitation of martial law as we can find in history; and, if | 


| 


| 
} 








No. 14. La Conciergerie—A Bivouae of the Municipal Guard (Foot).— 
This passes at the grand flight of steps of the court of the Palais de 
Justice. On each side of the steps are the arcades leading to the Con- 
ciergerie and Tribunal of Police. The Conciergerie is a prison of great 
historical interest ; it is under the Palais de Justice. Louis XVI.; the 
Princess Elizabeth, the King’s sister; Marie Antoinette, Robespierre 
Lavalette ; Louvel, the assaesin of the Duke de Berry ; Malesherbes, 
Condorcet, Lavois‘er, &c., bave been in turn the occupants of the dungeons: 
The Municipal Guards are round an immense fire, the smoke of which 
partially obscures the grand staircase. The soldiers are waiting for 
orders, and the iron gate is half opening to receive a prisoner. 

No. 15. Birouae of Troops at the Hétel de Ville—The division under 
General Levasseur defended this point. How different the aspect pre- 
sented by our Engraving to that displayed during the fttes in August 
last, in honour of the English visitors! (See front page of Number.) 
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POLITICAL CAREER OF LOUIS BONAPARTE. 


Wintst these extraordinary sni cxciting events are enacting in 
France, and their issue is yet uncertain, one naturally pauses to inquire 
into the antecedents of the individual who has, of his own will, thrust 
himself into so much questionable notoriety, and the motives by which 
he is actuated. Upon the latter point we apprehend there is little 
room to doubt. The establishment of “law and order,” about which 
the ex-President so freely but so vaguely discourses, means nothing else 
thanthe establishment of the law of the sword and the order of imperial 
succession. 

The only incident wanting to make the position of M. Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte clear in the last-named particular is, that he should be the 
lineal representative of his family—which he is not, although he 
pretends that he is. Charles Louis Napoleon Bonaparte is the only sur- 
viving son of Louis, the second younger brother of Napoleon Bonaparte. 


| Louis was King of Holland from 1806 till 1810, and afterwards re- 


tired into privacy, as Comte de St. Leu—dying in 1846 
Lucien, the first in order next to Napoleon, and consequently Louis 
senior, died in 1840, leaving a son, the present Prince of Canino, who ‘gs 
really the head of the family. Moreover, this Prince is united in matri- 
mony to Zenaide, the daughter and only descendant of Joreph Bona. 
parte, Napoleon’s elder brother, and the head-of the family; conse- 
quently, his son Joseph, Prince of Musignano, born 1824, will in reality 
inherit the titles of the first and third branches of the Bonaparte family 
(counting Napoleon as the second), whilst the present occupant of the 
Elysées Bourbon represents the fourth. We believe that the ground upon 
which the latter pretends to represent the head of the family is, that 
Lucien was not recognised as a Prince of France until the year 1815 —long 
after his other brothers. But this is a plea which would go for nothing 
in a case of succession, which is always regulated by primogeniture 
amongst those deriving from a common ancestor. Nevertheless, and 
disregarding the obvious construction of law, the hero of the 
late coup @dtat has always put himself forward as the re- 
presentative of the Bonapartes; insomuch that, in 1831,upon the death 
of his elder brother (killed in the unavailing etruggle of the Italiang 
against the house of Austria), he adopted the signature Napoleon Louis 
Bonaparte, in compliance with the wish of the Emperor Napoleon, who, 
constantly cherishing the hope of a continuance of his dynasty, had im. 
peratively commanded that the head of the family for the time being 
should always bear the name of Napoleon, And this formality, which 
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NO. 9.—READING THE PROCLAMATIONS. 


of itself at the time seemed to be of no meaning, he followed up by some 
overt acts, which, though so weak in device and appliance as to end in 
ridicule, were doubtless intended to keep alive the pretensions of the Im- 
perial family. The foolish affair at Strasburg in 1836, and the still 
more stupid affair at Boulogne, when es bottes de mon oncle and a tame eagle 
were the only “ properties,” seemed to many rather to entitle the perpetrator 
to an asylum in a maison de santé than in a gaol; and there were many 
sympathised with the prisoner of Ham, wholittle dreamed that there was 

method in his madness” after all. The heroof Strasburg and Boulogne 
was wiser in his generation than the men of the schools: he had a right 
appreciation of the weak and frivolous character of the French ; he knew 
with what trumpery display oftinsel they were to be captivated for the 
time. By his recent acts he appears to entertain an equally low estimate 
of their moral character in other respects. In what other country 
would the sanctity of an oath, the commonest forms of civic liberty, 
and the claims of character, be so unblushingly violated and trampled 
under foot ? 

Those who wish for further details of the earlier career of the elected 
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of 1848 we refer to the ILLUSTRATED LonpoNn News for December 23, 
1848. The memoir therein published brought his history down to the day 
when, after two years’ exile in hospitable England—the least splendid, 
but also the least offensive, passage in his strange, eventful history—we 
find him inaugurated as President of the French Republic. Let us now 
take a hurried glance at the principal acts of his brief political career 
from the month of June, 1848, when he was elected by several depart- 
ments—Charente Inférieure, the Seine, Yonne, and Moselle—as 
a representative; and when, though the act of proscription 
against the Bonaparte family was still umrepealed, the WNa- 
tional Assem» » (June 13) recognised him in his capacity of deputy. 
“If the French nation impose duties upon me, I shall know how to 
fullfil them,” w s the somewhat suggestive reply of the future dictator 
to the President of the Assembly. 

Things went on till the time arrived for the election of the President 
of the Republic, the issue of which astonished everybody, except those 
who knew the weaker points of the French character. To repeat our 
own expression in the memoir previously referred to, “‘ the votes were 
summed up—the name Bonaparte acquired upwards of five million votes— 
the man Cavaignac little more than one million.” And how nobly did 
that “ man,” that stern patriot, demean himself in this unlooked-for, and 
certainly unmerited, defeat! Having held absolute dictatorial power 
over the destinies of France for six months, having fought the 
terrible fight of order against anarchy, and re-established the con- 
fidence of the French nation in the protective power of authority» 
General Cavaignac prepared at once to surrender the powers 
with which he had been entrusted by the French nation; he even 
hastened the inauguration of his successor (!), apprehensive, from infor- 
mation which he had received, that ‘ demonstrations calculated to 
provoke insurrection were meditated, both by the Socialigts, and by those 
ultra-Napoleonists who dream of the restoration of the Empire.” To quote 
the report of this day’s proceedings :— 

General Cavaignac, having ascended thetribune, said—** I have the honour of 
informing the National Assembly that the members of the Cabinet have just 
sent me their collective resignation, and I now come forward to surrender the 
powers with which it had invested me. You will understand better than I can 
express the sentiments of gratitude which the recollection of the confidence 
placed in me by the Assembly, and of its kindness for me, will leave in my 
heart.” 

Cavaignac thanked the Assembly for the confidence they had placed 
in him; they had got on together, ay, in troublous and agitated 
times, in comparison with which the atmosphere of that day was 
glorious and cheering sunshine. M. Louis Bonaparte also promised to 
be on as good terms with the collected representatives of the nation 
during his period of office. 

Having mounted the tribune, the President read to him the oath of fidelity to 
the Constitution, to which M. Louis Napoleon replied, ‘Je le ure.” He then 
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no. 11.—BARRICADE OF THE KUE DE KAMBUTEAU. 


asked leave to address a few words tothe Assembly. Thesuffrages of the nation 


and his personal sentiments, he said, commanded his future conduct, and im- 


posed upon him duties which he would fulfil as a man of ho- 
nour. He would treat as enemies of the country whoever should 
attempt to subvert the Constitution, and between him and the As- 
sembly would exist the most perfect harmony of views. He 
hed called around him men distinguished for talent and patriotism, 
who, notwithstanding the differences of their political origin, 
would assist him in consolidating the new institutions of the 
country. He then eulogised the becoming conduct and loyalty 
of which General Cavaignac had given so many and such signal 
proofs, and pledged himself strenuously to labour to accomplish 
the great missien of founding the Republic, without recurring 
to reactionary or utopian means; and, with the assistance of 
God, he trusted to achieve useful, if not great, things. 

This speech was received with unanimous cries of “ Vive la 
République /” and M. Louis Bonaparte, having descended the 
tribune, went up to the seat of General Cavaignac, and cordially 
shook him by the hand. The new President was then met by 
M. Odilon-Barrot and his friends of the Right, who escorted 
him out of the hall. 





It seems like a dream to read these brief but teem- 
ing sentences, and to contrast the picture they present 
with the reality of what has since eccurred. Every 
promise, every vow, made upon that occasion has been 
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Successively and flagrantly broken, and all, as it would now seem, 
with premeditated design to subvert the Constitution, by virtue of 
which he was placed in power. The “men distinguished for talent 
and patriotism,” whom, in the first instance, he had called around him, 
he soon discovered were not the men for the work he had in hand, and 
which he had only alimited time to get through, and before the end 
of the year the Odilon-Barrot Ministry was summarily dismissed, and 
that system of puppet-ministration commenced, in which neither ge- 
nius, experience, patriotism, nor honesty of purpose can interfere to 
temper or qualify the absolute willof the dictator. It is notorious 
that the intermeddling policy in Italy, where the arms of Republican 
France were brought torestore an effete ecclesiastical absolutism, was 
the first stroke of policy by which the President sought to ingratiate him- 
self with the Church party, and by which he shook the confidence of the 
Assembly, enraged the Republicans, and rendered arduous and 
thankless the duties of a responsible Ministry. M. Louis Bonaparte saw 
the difficulty of his position, but did not hesitate to take this opportunity 
to free himself from the control and supervision of “men distinguished 
for talent and patriotism,” who had still some latent hopes of “ consoli- 
dating the new institutions of the country.” On the 3lst of October, 
1849, he addressed a message to the Assembly,in which he says :— 

“ The good understanding between the different authorities of the State 
cannot be maintained unless, full of mutual confidence, they explain 
themselves with frankness. The French Ministry ought to be composed 
of men capable of great political devotedness, appreciating the necessity 
of a steady and sure march—of men who will not compromise the Go- 
vernment by their hesitation, and who never lose sight of their own re- 
sponsibility and that of the President, as well in their deeds as their 
expressions.” 
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NO. 13.—TROOPS CLEARING THE STREETS, 


And with such generalities the Assembly and the French nation were 
blinded, and the Ministry of Rayneval and d’Hautpoul appointed. To 
go through the story of successive warming-pan or “ transition” Ad- 
ministrations would at this moment be a mere loss of time. All that 
they achievedtowards the “ consolidation” of the institutions of the 
country was to gag the press, and to prohibit the expression of public 
opinion, under any shape orform. There was but one ruling mind to 
be left in France ! 

The Church party having been propitiated and military ardour grati- 
fied by the bombardment of Rome, sausages and champagne were called 
into requisition still further to test the bonhommie and devotedness of the 
army. The result was perfectly satisfactory, se far as that point went ; 
but it cost the capital of France the services of a Changarnier, and 
the Treasury an extra credit to the President of two millions of francs to 
defray the cost of his largesse, although the Assembly refused the ex- 
travagant vote as a permament allowance, for which M. Louis Bona- 
parte never forgave them. 

Then came the ostentatious progresses through the provinces, the 
feastings, and the speechifying, in which “the consolidating of 
the new institutions of the country” was forgotten in the perpetual 
recurrence of a “great name,” and the policy and institutions of a 
“ great ancestor,” the elements of which had in reality been scattered 
and destroyed in the convulsions of three successive revolutions. Can 
anybody with the commonest powers of perception reflect upon these 
proceedings, in which the brief allotted period of service of the head of 
the State was wasted in extravagant conviviality, and apparently 
meaningless verbiage, and doubt the end to which they were intended to 
lead? And, with conviction upon this point, can any one read without 
blushing—blushing*for the honour of humanity—the following passage 
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in the President’s address to the Assembly, made but last winter 
namely, on the 12th November, 1850 :— 

“ The uncertainty of the future,” writes M. Louis Bonaparte, “ excites 
fears on one hand, hopes on the other. Every one ought to sacrifice his 
particular wishes, and occupy himself only with what may conduce to 
the happiness of the country. If you decide that a revision of the Con- 
stitution ought totake place, a Constituent Assembly will occupy itself 
with the fundamental Jaws of the country, and will fix the attributes of 
the Executive power. If not, the people will again express its will in 
1852. That which now occupies me is not to know who is to govern France 
én 1852: I will employ the time which remains to me, so that the transition 
shall be made without any disturbance.” 

It is a remarkable fact, and one not without significance, that in"this 
very session, namely, on the 5th Dec., 1850, the President, just entering 
upon his last year of office, obtained from the Assembly a vote of 40,000 
additional troops, upon the ground of the “ state of affairs existing in 
Germany.” 

The rest is fresh in all our memories. The Assembly, u in 
pealed to in the session 1851, did not think coupe ingen the 
Constitution so as to admit of the re-election of the President of the 
Republic ; whereupon the President tore the Constitution to tatters, and 
dispersed the Assembly, imprisoning the most influential members. 
us recur to the promises of December, 1848:—“ He would treat as ene= 

mies of the country whoever should attempt to subvert the Constitution. 
Well! and has he not acted up consistently to his engagements? When 
such men as Cavaignac and Lamoriciére (Cavaignac who inducted him to 
office, and whose hand he shook so warmly) and Changarnier are thrown 
into dungeons, how should “ the enemies of the country” be “ treated ?’— 
where should they be found, if not in palaces and high places ? 
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EXHIBITION. 


At an early stage of the Great Exhibition, the Institute of France deputed two 
of its members, the t political ists, MM. Michel Chevalier and 
A. Blanqui, to examine and report upon that great undertaking. The following 
is a digest of the report drawn up by M. Blanqui:— 


Past I. 


The task has devolved upon us to report to the Institute the peculiar features 
of each of the nations summoned to the Great Exhibition, to point out the in- 
dustrial features which distinguish them, and to set forth the practical con- 
seqnences of this great event. Never was a finer opportunity offered to political 
economists for the study of the phenomena of production and the distribution of 
wealth thronghout the world. Having for its ayowed object the promotion of the 
free circulation of raw materials and manufactured products throughout the 
world, the means employed for this end, in a genuine comparison of the assem- 
bled products of the whole human race, were certainly the most efficacious that 
could be devised. 

The arrangement of the Exhibition and the distribution of the products left 
littls to be desired. The most curious of all is decidedly the Building itself, com- 
posed, in reality, of three or four principal portions repeated many thousands 
of times, in which the light penetrates im wares through a glazed enclosure, 
whence it has obtained the name of the Crystal Palace. The English nation 
has allotted to itself one-half of the space coutained in this magnificent trauspa- 
rent two-decked vessel ; the other half has been distr.+ ated amony all the other 
nations, in proportion to the probable extent of their contributions, and the 
different nations are thus fraternally seated one beside another, in sach a man- 
ner that they can all be visited without fatigue and almost without interruption 
by the aid of polyglot catalogues of moderate price 

One important matter alone was wanting in the Catalogues, viz. the prices of 
the objects exhisited, which would have been of great assistance to us io re- 
sponding to the wishes of the Institute. Butin this cave, as in many others, 
the morcantile spirit has prevailed, and it was only after sharp discussions that 
this last veil of commercial routine and selfishness was maintained. We cannot 
refrain from noticing that the result of this has been to leave a gap in tive in- 
struction ihit ought to have been derived from the Universal Exhibition. P«bli- 
city of price is often an incitem: nt to the purchaser, but it is aways the surest 
element of information even to those unprovided with special knowiedge. Thns, 
for example. the jow price of an article is sufficient to prove tuat it has been 
manufacture by a different process from the usual one, or trom different ma- 
terials from those commonly employed. 

The first fact which has sirnck us, and of which the evidence has appeared 
to us to be every day more clearly demonstrated, is, that in the great contest 
opened in the Crystal Pulace the only two principa. champions are France and 
England. lithe ether industrial nations, in spite of their special merits, have 
seemed only to be present as witnesses in this memoraole tourney. China, 
British India, Persia, and Turkey only represent the past; the United States, 

Russia, Australia, and Vau Dieinen’s Land represent the future. Pru-sia, Bel- 
gium, Austria, Switzerland, Spain, Italy, gravitate more or less in the orbits of 
Franee aud England, borrowing from these great producing nations the pro- 
cesses of the arts every day developed there with amazing fruitfalness. 

Such is the general aspect of the Universal Exhibition, when cons dering only 
the distinctive characteristics of the different nationalities; but, on casting more 
profound glances into the immense panorama, new horizons #re opened to the 
view, productions but little known are discovered, and raw materials dastined, 
it may be, to exercive an influence equal to that of cotton. Thus Australia dis- 
plays wouls of remarkable quality in unlimited quantity, and at so low a price 
that they can be sold at less than 75 centimes per French pound, delivered in 
bond, after having made the voyage trom the antipodes. The number of the 

sheep increases upon this virgin soil with arapidity and an economy which are 
traly marvellous. It is a real wool mine, which England has added to her coal 
and iron mines. 

Another mine of textile materials appears again to be opening for her in the 
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ments of prosperty as England itself. w price of cast 
iron, that the very palace in which all these works were d was bled 
to be reared ; and it wouid suffice to calculate what this palace would have cost 
in France,in order to appreciate the loss which we experience from the rigour of 
our econemic system in this respect. 

This inferiority is revealed still more evidently in all that concerns the agri- 
cultural interests in the two countries. Noone could believe, without having seen 
it, how much power agriculture derives from manufacture by means of iron. 
It is employed in nearly every agricultural work, and experiments are 
now being made for its still further extension. In all the other branches 
of Englisn industry the observer is equally struck with the superiority 
of mechanieal work, with the felicitous employment of iron, and with the per- 
fection of the tools. But this superiority disappears as soon as artisticapplications 
and elegant forms are brought into question. Here France resumes the advan- 
tage, and the laws of our future are revealed to every eye. The Englishman ex- 
eels by the quality and the cheapness of the material; the Frenchman by the 
ingenious taste of the work. : 

Everywhere are the same striking contrasts found. Loox at Austria, so re- 
nowned for her Bohemian glass: these glasses excel by means of the material, 
by the colour, by their cheapness ; but they offend by their bad taste. Our great 
glass-works of Baccarat, ot Saint Louis, which, however, have not appeared at 
the Exhibition, could not have been otherwise than gainers by appearing there. 
Their products are evidently superior in form, in the combination of orna- 
ments, and in all that depends upon design and variety. In the ceramic arts, 
Saxony, so celebrated, has nothing to compare with the porcelains of Svres; 
and we have seea p eves from Sarreguemines more beautiful than such and such 
a masterpiece of Engiish pottery, the principal merit of which concists in low- 
ness of price. Art, in fact, is not all in the matter of articles of cousumption. 
It is necessary that these articles shonid be within the reach of the greatest hua 
ber, and that their cest of produetion should always be reduced to the lowest 
possible price, especia'ly when this cost depends upon artificial charges ane- 
qually apportioned in the universal factury. ” 

Ia this respect Great Britain offers to a!l other nations good examples to fol- 
low, in point of industrial econ my and commercial puiicy. Her manutactories 
of machinery are known. Her factories, furnished with formidable looms, have 
acquired proportions which aff the imagination. Her cloth, rich with the 
mingled woois from all parts of the globe, braves the competition of France, Bel- 
ginm, and Prussia. Her glass, of beautiful In tre, is at the present dey cut with 
remarkabie perfection; witness that beautiful fountain, ten metres in beight, 
which bas ur ceasing'y shed around it a refreshing coolness at the point of inter- 
section of the two avenues. ’ 

The chemical products which England, but a short time back, obtained from 
France, Gerinany, and Holland, are now produeed upon her own soil with urex- 
pected economy of price and richness of quality. The working in leather, skius, 
and furs is there carried on ip pruportious every day more considerable. The 
indigenous earthenware, 80 well known by its lowness of price, and its common- 
place, vulgar forms, has extended by means of its cheapness into every part of 
the world. 

Lastly, the impulse given ta all other branches of manufacture has extended 
even to cabinet making, to paper-hangings, and to fancy articles. Everything is 
in a state of progress in this jand of work and of inteliigence, fructified by son- 
Stantly reviving capital. 

The distinctive character of the Exhibition of English products is strength 
solidity, and extent. All the elements of wealth are there displayed in a me- 
thodical order, from coal to the most complicated machinery. The English have 
wituheld nothing. It might be said, that, far from wishing to rob the nations 
invited to this great federativn of labour of their secrets, they have been anxious 
to communicate all their own. 

France has shone in a less yeneral and complete manner; and it is to be re- 
gretted that several of our trades can only be judged of by the recollection of our 
Expositions. The vigilant severity of the jury has not allowed mediocrity to 
present itself. Thus a:l our articles are remarkable tor the discernment with 
which they have been chosen Oar machines, though few in number, are real 
master p‘eces, which have excited the admiration of the English themselves, and 
which prove the degree of development which constrnctive industry wouid 
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heart of her Indian possessions, and promises to besiow upon her, under the 
as yet but little known name of juée, a species of hemp, which unites the pro- 
percies of flax and cotton, and which, if we may trust the enthusiasm and the 
pretensions of some Scoitish manufacturers, would be destined to scpersede 
both these substances. At the same time the richest coilection of vleaginous 
seeds comes trom the other side of the line, to compete with the analogous seeds 
of Europe; and we have counted more than a thousand specimens of new cabinet 
woods, natives of Canada, Australia, and India, which already show a tendency 
to supplant mahogany and ebony. 

The productions of Britizh India are highly interesting to the technological 
student, as well as to the philosopher and the economist. There is truiy an 
indian art, which bears a distinctive stamp, as does French art, and, moreover, 
an originality which is often elegant and of good taste, such as that of ther 
shawis, which have become the models of ours, and that of the numereus 
tissues exhibi.ed by the East India Company. The weapons, the pottery, even 
the furniture, do not in any way resemb e those of the Chinese, which are fan- 
tastival and frequentiy monstrous, and which it is necessary we should guard 
ourselves from contounding with the Oriental style. But Indian art is exclu- 
sive'y of the past. The Indians of the present day are but servile imitators of 
their predecessors. 

The Cninese even more so. Their collectian, imperfect thongh it is, bears 
witness to the wonderful instinct of this race for the most delicate and difficult 
manual wok. But their porcelain, their works in lacquer and ivory, kvown 
fro:n time immemorial, sre made at the present day exactly as they have been 
from the most remotes azes. We have nothing to envy taem, uuless it be the 
abundance of certain raw materials, and especially silk. 

Persia and Turkey, Egypt, Greece, the barbarous states, and that mid region 
which might be called the Little East, have nothing in common with the great 
East —not even immobility. There is to be fonnd in these countries the same 
weakness for t nsel, the same richness of material and poorness of workmanship, 
but tie taste and the art are entirely different, and even in their greatest flights 
they bear the impress of the West. We have, however, been happy to discover 
two remarkable facts in this region so long unfavoured —they are the revival of 
industry, properly so called, in Turkey ; and that of the cultivation of the soil 
in Egypt. The Turkish coliection alone comprises more than 3300 articles be- 
long:ng to three natural kingdoms, and arranged with much order and method 

_A’l this curioas c'uster of the representatives of the past merits only a purely 
histocical interest in the presence of the decisive instruction furnished by tie 
costemplation of the actual state of production in the great manufacturing 
countries of Europe I: is therein reality that the Exhibition must be staded 
in at €Co10omic point or view, in order properly to appreciate its general effect. 
The principal struggle between these countries is carr-ed on in certain great 
branches of industry, which are worked by the aid of immense capital, and 
which give ewployment to thousands of bands, such as the cotton, woollen, 
linen, and silk manufactures, the metal factories, the corstruction of machinery, 
the cersmic art, leather manufactures, &c.; but a careful examination of all the 
other branches of human lavour has shown how much the smaller branches of 
industry prevai'ed over the greater, and how necessary it was to take account 
of these in order to show exactly the productive power of each nation. 

Thus the manofacturing greatness of Eng'and and France is strikingly mani- 
fested in the great mechanica! features of ine two countries; their private in- 
dustrial character, if [ may so term it, appears only in their smaller caanu- 
factures. Cotton, flax, and wool are woven by the same machines and by the 
same processes in both countries. The most skilful jndge wou'd find it difficultto 
disti..guish a iinen or cotton cloth woven by machinery on the other side of the 
Channe! from a cloth of the same fineness made on this side with French yarn. 
It is the same with the wooilen cloths frum Leeds, which are often as beautiful 
as those of Elbceu/ or Louviers. 

Ent, when we quit the domain of the mechanical arts to enter that of taste, 
the differences and the genius peculiar to each nation immediately begin to be 
feit. The Universal Exhibition has brought to light this fact to the honour of 
France, and has furnished us with new arguments in favour of commercial free- 
dom. It has veen demonstrated by the most conclusive evidence, by the com- 
parison of the different products, that the total value created by the emaller 
branches of industry exceeds that created by the large ones ; and that the emaller 
brauches of industry reqnire less c-pital, give employment to a greater number 
of hands, develop a greater amount of intelligence, and produce more comforts, 
with fewer social compiications, than the processes of the manufacturers orga- 
nised under the dominien of machinery and division of labour, pushed to its ex- 
treme pvint. 

It isin the former branches of production, so faithful and so varied, that France 
has shone with an unrivalled glory in the general assembly of civilized nations, 
and has establisiied her supremacy in an incontestible manner. The French 
exhibition has held pre-eminence by its taste, without any exception in any part 
of the world, and has revealed an economic fact well worthy of being dwelt upon 
by the statesmen of our country, that of knowing that design and form, with no 
other exp -nditure than that ef the imagination, greatly enhancs the,values of the 
articles to which they are appliod. ‘ 

This is, in our opinisn, the chief fact of the Great Exhibition of the present 
year. Js it n»t, therefore, evident, that the most simple means of insuring the 
success of the French workman, whose individnal taste and skill thus adds to the 
viiue of his production, would be to emancipate him from ali the artificial 

charges which weigh upon his labour, and especiaily frum the duties on the raw 
material? Is it not reasonable to think that henceforth he will require an un- 
asssilable superiority over all his rivals? But what is the case under our pre- 
sent system? For one single branch of metallic manufacture, that of iron, 
for example, which is carried on on a large ecale, and is protected by duties of 
almost cent. per cent., we reckon thousands of trades paralysed in their deve- 
lopment, and o/ten in their mere exercise, by the artificial dearness of iron and 
steel. Whoever has seen the truly splendid collection of all the industrial works 
of Sheffield, composed of nearly a thousand different ariicles, from the finest 
penknife to the most gigantic circular saw, and that innumerable variety of 
tools as ingenious as they are powerful, thoroughly understands the decisive 
infinence of the cheapness of the raw materials upon industrial works. 
We have seen Prussia victorious on many points, and even Belgium in the way 
of becoming so, on account of the low price of the metallic element in these two 
countries. And we cannot too often repeat it—and a thousand voices will repeat 
it after us—the gieat fact of the Exhibition is the demonstration of the immense 
power created by t 1e low priceof metals. It is sufficient to cast a glance at the 
collection of English machinery, which forms a veritable arsenal, to appreciate 
the importance of this power. 

These machines are equivalent to a supplementary population of many mil- 
lions of men, in the service they render Great Britain. They are the principal 
source of her public and private wealth ; they constitute a fund from which, 


attainin France if it could obtain the raw materials at the same price as our 
rivals. 

Our mathematical, astronomical, surgical, and horological instruments excel 
all others, except, perhaps, the Swiss cloek-work, the makers of which have dis- 

covered the means of producing excellent watehes upon a large scale by the aid 

of proeesses peculiar to this ingenious nation, which deserve particular mention. 

Oar chemical products have sustaiaed their ancient reputation. 

But it is, above all, in the manufacture of woven fabrics of every kind that 

France has displayed a power, and, if we may so speak, a flexibility of produc- 

tion which are incompara ie. If she has still left something to be desired in the 

spinning and weaving of cottou, she owes this inferiority only to the high price 

offuelandiron. Each day, however, she tends more to compensate for what 

she lacks on this head by her capabilities in printing the fabrics, and her in- 

creasing supp'y of new and tasteful designs for these fabrics, ior shawls, and still 

raore so for silks. In ths latter manufacture the town of Lyons has even sur- 

passed itself «t the Great Exhisition. 

the Lyons manufactory represents in a marve'lous decree the fate worked 

out for branches of industry, the most characteristic of French genius, by the 
system which protects certain of them to the real detriment of all the others. 
Five-sixths of the special produce of Lyonese manufseture have been from time 
immemorial sold to fcreigners, especisliy Engiand and te United States. The 
power of excharging its commodities fur fureign merchandise ts, therefore, an 
absolute necessity—a question of l.fe or death to this town. And when we con- 
sider the importance of such a manufaciure, the influence which it exerts upon 
the prodvction of silk, andthe grand traditions which it is called spon to muin- 
tain, we shudder to think that it exists from day to day at the pleasure of a 
system of ‘egisiation which has procured for us reprisals, of which this branch 

of trade bears almost ‘he whoie burthen * 

France wounds itself by cio-ing its doors, and by sacrificing to certain branches 
of indust-y its snrest elements of fortans, its artistic manufactures, or, in other 

w.rds, tiiuse mg eminently Frencii. France is, in fact, at the present day, the 
country most interested in the freedom of commercial relations— the one to whica 
this freedom would wo:k the greatest good, to which restrictions work tbe 
greatest ill. This may be jadged of by her works compared with those of all 
the foreign countries. All toat she manufactures is enriched with an exquisite 
taste and with inimitable art. Whatever of her products are dear, are so on ac- 
connt of the extraordinary and factitious charges with which they are burthened 
for the profit of some privileged branches of the manufacture, and not of the 
manufactare itself. 

Whilst we sha!l gradually bring under the notice of the Ins'itute the other 
ficts confirmative of this state of things, the consequences will unfold themselves. 
Everywhere we shail see the spirit of commercial tre: dom to labour, the fatal 
spirit ot restriction, in opposition te opinions as to the well-understood public in- 
t-rests. 

Having de:cribed to the Academy the distinctive characters of French and 
English industry, itis fitting that we siould inquire what has been tho part 
played by the nations at this universal concourse. Several of them have shone 
there witn remarkaole briliiancy, and have displayed there coliections of riches of 
the most interesting and most varied nature. Germany, represented by the Zoli- 
verein, cecupies the first rank after France and England, and she owesit evidently 
to the moditcations which have been effected in the custom-house legislation of 
the celebrated association, founded and patronised by Prussia. The brilliant 
collection sent by this union to the Universal Exhibition bears incontestible wit- 
néss to the happy infiuence of Liberal reforms upon industrial production, for 
this o lec:ion comprises the same elements of fortane, in more limited propor- 
tions, as those of France and England. The Zoliverein has especially di-tin- 
guished itself by the skill displayed in tie working of metals ; and perhaps, if we 
were to judge only by the perfection of certain articles, we should be right in 
saying inat this perfection is more irreproachable in the articles sent by Prussia 
thun in those of any other nation. 

Germany advances day by day in the career of the arts as applied to manu- 
facture. She still lacksin revard to riches; end capital she makes up for by the 
frugality of Ler workmen, by the cheapness of living, by the low price of raw 
mn of eer clinee 2 in Germany. The Ger- 
mans invent Lttic in mannfactura, pe hey imitate excellent'y, and they are 
perfect putterms of order, prudence, and econcmy. They excel, as we 

have seen, in the working of mieials, which is the starting-point of 

all the other branches of industry, and they walk side by side with Eng- 

land in articles of ironmongery, and in the manufacture of a host of utensils 

of every-day consumption. Their porcelains, tieir glass, their woven fabrics 

ther typography, their topography, their paper and leather manufactures, their 

carpets, their musical and philosophical instruments, and their manuactures of 

chemical products, have attracted general attention. Saxony has exhibited tie 

three first sheets of an atlas, the engraving of which surpasses ali the perfec- 

tions of English, French, or Austrian topography. The valley of Chemnitz has 
sent some productions which appear, by their variety and their excellent manu- 

facture, to unite the merits, so diversified, of our Alsace, of Roubaix, of Keven, 
and ef Saint Queutil. All these articles, so remarkable for their good quality, 
are still more so for their low price, thanks to the happy comb.nation of the 
economy of machinery and hand-labour. 

The naiveté of character displayed in German works is abundantly seen in the 
pore. lains from Saxony (+0 full of life and of expression), the bronzes and cast- 
ings from Berlin, the objects of natural history from Wirtemburg, and that in- 
finite variety of productions of their smaller branches of industry—offsprings of 
hand labour and of the domestic hearth—which defy all competition and ail 
machinery. 

Austria, which country has not yet taken part in the commercial confederation 
of the Zollvere:n, has displayed a variety of productions as numerous as are the 
different races which inhabittheempire. Silks from Italy, glass from Bohemia, 
scythes from Styria, various articles from Vienna, amongst which shine pieces 
of cabinet. work more remarkable for their execution than design—tnese have 
worthily distinguished the manufactures of Austria. She reckons in the Crys- 
tal Palace more than 700 exhibitors ; and like the Zoliverein, more so even than 
the Zollverein, she is distinguished by the splendour and the variety of her 
mineral and metallic productions, by her silks, her mu-ieal instruments, end her 
woven fabrics of every kind, almost all of which are remarkable, it not for taste, 
at least forcheapness. The art of constructing machinery has made great pro- 


now beginning to be able iteeif to produce all the articles necessary for the vast 





in England from 12 to 20 per cent.; in the Zollverein, 20 per cent.; in 
per cent.; 30 to 40 per cent. in Piedmont; 35 to 60 per cont. in Russia; 
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gressin Austria ; and that country, by dint of patience, labour, and economy, is. 


network of railways which covers its territory, and for the fleet ofsteam-vessels 
which Austria mabatains in the Adriatic, the Mediterranean, andthe Black Sea. 

The Imperial Printing Office of Vienna has sent a typographical collection 
which is without any rival in the world, including magnificent specimens of 
works printed in more than 200 foreign languages, from the Phoenician to the 
Japanese dialects, with rare perfection, and executed as if all these 200 languages 
were regularly spoken or studiedin the empire. Austria possesses at the pre- 
sent day about 150 miliion types, to which she is still adding. Her topography, 
already very honourably known by the maps of her military staff, has made fresh 
progiess, as is verified by a superb map ofthe environs of Vienna and the course 
of the Danube. 

In purely industrial matters Austria appears to tend, above all things, to cheap 
production, She aspires to rival our common printed cottons; she excels im 
the manufacture of small common shawls, of small damask for furniture, of 
common cloths and cheap silks, in saddlery, and in weaving honsehold linen. 
Her curr‘ers, her tanners, her shoemakers, and her ironmongers have the repu- 
tation of being consciontions and skilful workmen, Her chemical products— 
some of which are entirely peculiar to Austria—are esteemed for their good 
quality, and especially for their low price. Lastiy, Austria, with the advantages 
of cheapness, seeks the more difficult glory of the arts; and the articles exi- 
bited by that country have produced a real sensation of surprise at the assem- 
blage of qualities which they reveal in this nation, and their wondrous vitality 
and energy in making such efforts even amidst such causes of disturbance as 
the two great wars in Hungary and Italy, and the most serious internal commo- 
tiens. In this case, again, we are happy to find industrial progress has followed 
close upon economic reform—moderate and reserved though it was. Let Austria 
once for all entirely depart from her present state of intellectual, manufacturing, 
and politicai isolation, then will she march on towards the most brilliant future. 

Onur neighbour, Belgium, notwithstanding its small extent, numbers no less 
than 500 exhibitors, and stands equal with the greatest nations by the power of 
its capital and the energy of its spirit of enterprise. It is more of a manufac- 
turing country than any other in Europe; the one which, in proportion to its 
extent, has the greatest nuinber of establishments organised upon the bases of 
those of France and England. Her great coal companies, her zinc and iron 
foundries, her glass-works, and her manufactories of arms are known to tbe 
whole world. Belyium is the nation which follows most closely the develop. 
ment of the industrial wealth of the mast advanced nations, and discovers the 
secret of their progress with the greatest perseverance and skill. Belgium, 
above all, works economically. The means of transport in that country are 
perfect, both by land and water; coal abounds there, the price of manual la- 
bour is not high, and the inhabitants are robust, inteiligent, and indefatigable, 
The entire cullection which she has exhibited, and particularly her laces, 
her weapons, her linen fabrics, are distinguished by their low price, the 
lowest that could be possibly imagined for such works. 

With Belgium finishes tne list ef nations organised for great manufacturing 
production. All the others, including Spain, Italy, and even Russia, are espe- 
cia ly producers of raw materials, or of articles made by hand, without the co- 
operation of machinery, at least upon a scale of any importance. 

Spain, represented by nearly 300 exhibitors, has sent a great variety of 
mineral and metallargica!l products, of raw materials belonging to the vegetable 
and auimal kingdoms, and soxve silken, woollen, and linen fabrics which bear 
witness to the revival of manufactures in that country. Catalonia, either from 
distrust of herself, or from indifference or bad humour, bas not appeared. 
Amongst the recent inventions exhibited by Spain we have noticed a sliaw! of 
black blonde, with coloured flowers—a curions innovation in the art of lace- 
making. We have also seen with much interest some straw bonnets, in the 
Italian fashion, of most beautiful execntion. 

Although several branches of industry and raw products of Spain were most 
inadequately represented in Lendon, this country, nevertheless, has afforded 
another proof of the fact, that, wherever tke air of liberty has succeeded to re- 
strictions, industry sprouts forth and prospers. The wealth which might be 
derived from Spain is well known—in her mercury, lead, tin, iron, and sulphur 
mines; her alkalis, salts, marbies, wines, rice, fruits, dye-woods, and oils, which 
will be spread abroad the more abundantly in proportion as Spain opens her 
frontiers more widely tu the importations with which they will be paid for. 
Switz<rland ought to have taken the precedence of Spain, if this little country 
could be compared with the Peniasula in the extent of its soil, the grandeur of 
its recollection, aud its territorial riches; fur it has shone at the Exhibition by a 
character of powerful and original simplicity, Which has excited and also merited 
great attention. Switzerland, notwithstanding its difficuities of communication, 
arising from its geographical configuration, has nevertheless proved how much 
may be produced amongst # laborious people by the spirit ef economy, patri- 
archal industry, patience, and the co-operation of all the domestic powers to the 
success of the common work Notwithstanding the utter absence of Protection, 
the manufactures of silks, of woven fabrics, and of ribbons, which have been 
established at Zurich and Bale, her embroidered muslins, and her watches and 
clocks, fear no competition; and on the borders of her lakes are constructed 
s.eam-engines which are sold at a profit in Italy, in France, and even in Ger- 
many. 
Suitserland owes this rare privilege to the faithful observance of the funda- 
mental laws of production. Capital is abundant there ; the division of labour is 
well observed without being pushed to the extreme; and the English pr nciple of 
small profits, incessantly repeated, favours the growth of weaith beyond ali ex- 
pression. The simpie mode of living of the master tradesmen, the activity of 
the workmen, their frugal habits, and their persevering tendency to saving, en- 
able this people to huld their favourabie posi:ion. Switzerland is, at the present 
moment, a subject for study full of interest to economists, and a striking ex- 
ampie of what can be effected by the spirit of order and cconomy in the 
humbiest households and in the smallest countries. 

Italy, enturely devoted to the arts, is represented by Pledmont, Tuscany, 
Lombardy, and the Pspal States. Naples and Sicily have sent nothing. The 
products of the peninsu!a do not belong to the same category as the articles 
manufactured in the industrial arsenals of Fracce and England. Italy has no 
social questions to resolve on this head; but tew large factories, and little ma- 
chinery, are to be scenin thatcountry. Silk and silken fabrics compose the 
chief part of the Exhibition; and I must make the passing remark, that the town 
ot Genoa is distinguished there by velvets of most admirable beauty. Some 
beautiful mosaics ; some rich inlayings upon wood, many of them very remarka- 
bie, exhibited by the town of Nice; oils of the first quality, some excelient che- 
mical products sent by Tascany, iron from the island of Elba, several musical 
instruments perfectiy made, some very beautifol anatomical models in wax, and 
sowe graceful specimens of sculpture and carving—such is the assemblage of 
articles come over from Jtaly to the Universal Exhibition, of which Tuscany has 
furnished the principal elements. The rest figures beneath the banner of 
Av-tria aud that of the Pontifical Government. 

The contributions turnished by the different Italian states, modest though 
they are, bear certain witness to the revival of industry, and furnish a ground 
of hope for Italy’s future. 

The same may be said of Turkey, which is represented by a real encyclo- 
px tia of products, exhibited in a mass, in the name of the Ottoman Government, 
composed of more than 3006 specimens of raw materials, textile, and for medi- 
einal and dyeing uses ; which ero extremely remarkable ior their variety, their 
quality, and some of them for their novelty. Mussulman orthodoxy has not 
prevented the Commissioners from adding to its collection 22 varieties of wines 
from Syria and Asia Minor, from which, however, we do not think competition 
is much to be feared by our vineyards. Lastly, Turkey has exhibited about twelve 
hundred manufactured articles, comprising fabrics entirely of silk or mixed 
with cotton, veils, girdles, female clothing of all descriptions, clothes embroi- 
dered with gold, fabrics of goats’ hair, sadcles, shawls, muslins for turbans, state 
cosiumes, worked skius, and a rich variety of kitchen utensils of pettery, of 
weapons, of pipes, and of ironmongery, forming a domestic museum most 
adapted to dispiay the material state of civilization in the Levant. 

It is evident that the East is in conrse of change, and that this country ia on 
the way again to discover the primitive sources of its ancient wealth ; and Europe 
cannot pay too much attention to this seat of production of a host of raw 
materials indispensable in her manufactures, and to several special products 
which are executed with as much solidity as economy. Thus, thanks to the 
cheapness of the wools, of the dyeing substances, and of manual labour, Turkey 
has succeeced in imparting fan immense impulse to the manufacture of Smyria 
carpets, of which there is at the present day a very important consumption in 
Engiand. These velvet carpets, which will last for fifty years, have been intro- 
Guced into Great Britain since the economic reform; and, so far from being an 
injury to the English carpets, which are shght and not very durable, they have 
given an impulse to the manufacture of these carpets by spreading widely 
abroad the taste for this useful article of furniture. 

Exy pt and Tunis, subsidiary provinces of the empire, have also sent fheir tri- 
bute to the Crystal Palace. Their collections consist principally of raw mate- 
triala to the number of 300 or 400, comprising rice, cotton, sesame, epium, 
lobaceo, essences of every kind, cerea s, and vegetables without mention of their 
ocal origin. The Egyptian collection, however, is far from being a complete 
exhibition of the wealtn of the basin of the Nile. Notsowith Tunis. The ar- 
ticles sent by that country have a character of originality and simplicity purely 
Oriental. These tents of camels’ hair furnished with lions’ and jackals’ akins ; 
these colossal saddles, bristling with spurs like bayonets, embroidered with gold 
and jewels; these vases full of fragrant essences; these donbtful medicinal 
herbs; these badly prepared ostrich skins; these miserable iron utensils; this 
splendour and this indigence, tell more than long pages of economic history 
conid tell. Yet, nevertneless, a ray of civilisation is seen to dawn through 
these contrasts. Algiers already influences Tunis, and the East is coming out 
of the mist into open daylight. 

Denmark and Swedeu have exhibited about a hundred articles, consisting, 
principally from Sweden, of the products of her iron mines, cannons, files, 
and carpets, polished steel, and ironmongery of every kind ; and from Denmark 
of mathematical instruments, made with great care and at a low price, speci- 
mens of pottery from Jutland, specimens of skins, Japanned trays, oilcloths, 
&. The productive power of these two countries cannot be judged of by so 
small a number of articles ; but one thing is certain, that is, that there, asin 
Switzerland, there exist havits of frugality and economy which enable the work- 
man to work at a low price, and still gain a livelihood, freed as he is from the 
frequently factitious wants of our southern latitudes, 

Close to the Swedish and Danish exhibition figure the products of the United 
States of Noi th America, and those of the Russian Empire, those two great 
powers of the future. They are, however, but very imdequately represented. 
Five hundred and fifty exhibiturs hordly represented the United States. The 
character of their products is simplicity, rusticity, apd sometimes even rudeness. 
In all is seen the nation of pioneers: nothing meets the eye but these heavy axes, 
these ploughs and agricultural implements, more remarkabie for strength than 
for convenience ; several natural substances, elementary and for dyeing purposes; 
woods in immenzge quantities; several models of boats, made of light bark; 
suspension bridges; travelling necessaries, sledges, skins, common giass Ware, 
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Tifles for a long shot; everything that is essential to a rude society which has 
commenced in the heart of forests and on the margins of lakes and great rivers. 
In all that relates to art and taste the Americans of the United States 
have not been successiul. Their pianos, their mahogany furniture, 
their woven and printed fabrics and tieir cloths, their geographical 
maps, aud their bookbinding, all bear witness to their backwardness 
in this respect. They have sent, together with some specimens 


of , 


minerals and machinery, a host of Daguerréotype pictures, which are toler- , 


abd.y successful; some indiarubber pontuous, articles of fashion, hats, 
wigs, works in hair, and tooth powder. Strength and whimsicality, uvlity and 
futility, appear to occupy the same rank in their estimation. In the collection 
exhibited by them are to be found guns with four barrels, almost ridiculous 
heaps of ten-barrelled pistols, and some specimens of ears of Indian corn, 
cereals, and vegetavles of all kinds of the richest growih. Altogether the 
American exhibition is quite incapable of giving any adequate idea of the gigantic 
development of this people, whose industry overcomes the great rivers, oun- 
tains, and other formidable obstructions of nature, as the vuly adversaries wor- 
thy of them. 

The Russians, who arrived late in consequence of the difficulties of the spring 
navigation ef the Baltic, have paid a more solid tribute to the common festival 
of all manufactures than have the North Americans. Most prominently to be 
remarked are their beautiful works in malachite, their rich furs, their odorous 
leathers, their beautiful specimens of copper and iron work, and the collection 


THE ARCTIC COMMITTEE. 
Tue Committee, consisting of Rear-Admiral Bowles, Rear-Admiral Fansbawe, 
Captains Parry, Beechey, and Back, appointed by the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty to inquire into and report on the recent Arctic Expedition in 
search of Sir John Franklin, have drawn up their report, which was addressed 
to Mr. Parker, M.P., Secretary to the Admiralty. The opinions of Rear-Admiral 
Sir J. Ross, the Rev. Dr. Scoreby, Captains Austin, Kellett, Ommanney, Sir John 
Richardson, Lieutenants M‘Clintock and Osborne, Messrs. W. Penny, A. Stewart, 
Bradford, and Brooman, were taken, as to expediency and mode of a search in 
Wellington Strait. The committee recommend to their Lordships that an expe- 
dition should be despatched next year to Barrow’s Strait, consisting of the same 
ships which composed Captain Austin’s division—namely, two sailing ships and 
two steamers, with orders to proceed direct to Beechey Island, and to consider 
that harbour—beyond which they think one sa'ling ship and one steamer should 
on noaccount bs taken—as the base of fature operations. They consider any 
further exploration in the direction of Melville or to the south-west of Cape 
Walker wholly unnecessary ; and therefore propose that all the strength and 


| energy of the expedition should be directed towards the examination of the 


of their hemps, which supply all the markets of Lurops. Tue Emperor bas | 


seut some magniticont porcelain vases from his Imperial wanufactories. Several 
cotten, woollen, and silk stuifs bear witness also to the impulse given to manu- 
facture. 

Such is the general character of the principal nations who have figured at the 
assembly of the workers of the whole world. ‘lhe Exhibiton f 1851, by par- 
tially raising the veil which hangs ever the future, will at least have shewn the 
most urgent necessities of the present. very one. henceforth, will know the 
surest means of increasing public wealth is to promote the importation of the 
Taw materials of manufacture, and the cheapsess ot the tood of the manufac- 
turer, It is not by the brilliancy and spiendour of their productions thai nations 
Prosper, but by the abundant circulation of articles of cowmon utility. 

When the details of the productions of so many different people are studied, as 
they are revealed by the products themselves, and by the conditions under which 
these nations have produced them, we are siruck by the simplicity and inflexi 
bility of the economic Jaws which govern them, notwilhstanding the great 
variety in their aptitudes, their climates, tueir geographical s.tuations, and their 
poiitical Governments. Whatever tie forms and requirements of these Govern- 
ments may be, provided the fundamental laws of labour are respected, their mate- 
rial prosperity is invariably developed ; wuen these laws aie misundersivod, or 
shackled in their app.icatioa, it perishes or languishes; and the fact has been 
piaced beyond ali doubt by the Universal Exhibition, that no nation can hope 
for a manufacturing future unless it walss torward witu a firm and ceuntinued 
pace towards the lowering of the cust of production, and the amelioration ot the 
condition of the producers. 

Witheut entering here into details of fizures, we can affirm, with the certainty 
that we shail not be contradicted by any exceptions, that the superiority, 
general or special, absolutes or relative, of every uation which has appeaied at 
the Universal Exhibition, is especialiy manitested in the price of articles of large 
Manutactare. If we had to present to the Academy someting more than a 
report—I had almost said a summary inventory—ot the products exhibited at 
the Crystai Palace, we stiould nave had no difficulty in making an analysis of 
these pricus, aud we shuuid lave seund, in every case, high prices the Ccunse- 
quence of Protection, and low piices that ot Free Trade. Engiand, Spain, 
Germany, Belgmin, the Zoliverein, offer us a thousand examples of this, no 
nation furnishes a siugle exception of it. Other cau es, doubtiess, have aided in 
this reduction of price, but the startiug-poiut has veea the same in all Dadons 5 
and all otuer advantages are rendered impotent, or weakened, if the chief of ail 
be Wantlig—that of commerciai freeduin and muderate taxation. 

France has been a remarkable exaipie ot this, votwithstanuing all the success 
which she has met with this year at the Londun Eximbition. Never, periaps, 
have her manufacturers shone with more briliiaucy ; never have the nations 
awarded her with more unanimity the palm of taste. But, when we come end 
go deeply into the matters, and to calculate the price of so many adm'‘ratle 
articles, the truth has not been long discoveriig itself, and we have learnt to kuow 
what our histury has cost us. Tue primary aud chara_teristic fact of our siiu- 
ation, and of the whole Exhibition, has been the ioliowing:—" England excels 
all nations, and several! nations excel us, in the /ow price of articles made by tue 
aid of machinery ; such as the spinuing and weaving of cotton, thread, and 
wool; ia a word, in ali that admits of production by machinery and requiring 
immense markets. These are precisely tue manufactures m Walch the 
workmen's waxes are the lowest, and the chances of crises the most trequent. 
France, on the contrary, reigus supreme, both by jow price and quality, io all 
that depends upon individual, regular, and continual production, in which com- 
petition ts less active and wages higher.” 

Tue true prosperity of our country is, therefore, that which rests upon the 
progressive developement of her natural industries, that is to say, of learly ali 
the arts on which skituiness of hand and purity of taste ure able tuexert uncir 
waluence. 

To these alone France owes the high position she has taken this year 
at the Universal Exmbition. They only require air and light sor weir ex- 
tension; they form the foundation of the mauulacturing power of France, and 
rest upon tue firm, iwperishabie basis of tue nauonal geius, imetead of exoung 
by Tule and artiness lise thuse under the control of macwivery anu capita: 








Giéarory As HE Is,—The following details upon the present situation 
@Nu Mouse of lve of the once promising vut now falieu and uuhappy Hungarian 
Senerai are taken trom a setter dated Alagenfuri, and addressed to ihe Meser 
4etiung. aAriuar Gi.gey, the turmer Cowumauuei-ia-Chief of the Hungarian 
amy, has resided in Aiagenfart for these last wo years, without his presence 
having Made tue suxhtest aitference to the quiet course of events in the town. 
Tue man who sok first the turone of his sovereign, and atterwaids the revoiu- 
onary government uf his country, now beguies his privacy and ioneliness with 
fancitul experiments in chemisuy and piuysics. Mis usual companien is an 
Englsoimau, who scarcely ever sturs trom his side, but with this exception Le is 
almost esiranged trom suciety; aud ihe only family whieh ho has Deen Known 
tO Visit, this bul very rarely, ls that of Wwe cioth-uanulacturer, Mar, wiose ac- 
Quailtance he made curing his residence at Prague, ten years ayo, When, having 
left (he 13th Hussars, he appited himowit duigently to chemical pursuits. Every 
DOW wna tien @ raweur is Spread that Gorgey is about to estabiisn chemical 
works In Wwe town. te suffers no lack of woaey, outdraws tron our (ihe 
Ausirian) Goverament a yearly peusion of 3v00 florins, whue the Russiaus Lave 
@resdy sent him 60,000 rouvies in two instaiments, tue first ot 20,000 and 
















the second of 40,000 readies; 50 at least say toss wu pass for the lmiwated. 
It is yeneraly beilvved tuat he is commissioued by the Goverument with 
tae sparagion of & mulitary history ot the Hungarian war, as several 


imperial Ouicers qualified to assist hini ia suck a work have latterly taken up 
tuvir residence hese, and visit hun very frequency, tv wom, also, he dictates by 
Wie hour, His wie, & handsume woman, was formerly a governess at Prague; 
he married ber in a nt 0% Vexallou, ON accuunt Of @ slight Re met from ner 
Misiress, ty WOOm he wa> paying his addresses, His nouschvid is placed on the 
SiuNpisst fu ting. He keepsu cuk, & nurse, and a wau-servant, » Sivvack, 10r- 
mmeriy & Hunved, who was his servaut duriag We wat, Awvuug the common 
peop his appearance awakens ratuer aversiva than 8) mpathy ; iidecd at ts said 
tuat three several atiempts have been made here upon his life. However, it is 
bat seidom tuat he is sven, as he will remain in the Muuse for a Monti togelacr, 
Uniess Compelled by Wie tearful entreaties of his wife to take a walk 10 toe pre- 
Ciucts vi tue Towa. Ac such times the young man (he was only born in Isis) 
presents a dep.orable aspect. His sunken eyes are fixed in an unchanging stare, 
lis Chevks are paie and fallen in, his walk is weary, and he stoops as he gues. 
Hiv usually wears a blue paletot, mto the hinder pocaets of which ms hauds ace 
Urust. As if uneasy, he never lvoks straight af auy one, nor takes the least 
hunice if saluted. iis whole eX.erior saggusts tw Uauappy Couditiva of a man 
to Wu0.n ifs is a Durtuen. Very receutiy ois wite bes presented bim with a ine 
boy, its first child. his event, usually se welcowe ia tawilies, appears tu have 
Shut nO ray of joy into his troubied mind. Who should seek in this turlera crea- 
ture ihe bero wud, Luree years siuce, commander and d.ctaor 0: Hungary, dis- 
peosed the destinies of tuiiteen millions of men ? 

DistaiBuTION oF THK Exutsition RKWARD TO THE DoLick.— 
On Mouday the Comuissioners ot Lue Metropolitan folice paid over to We supe 
intendeuts of the Various divisions that portion of the reward granted hy tne 
Koyal Commissiouers of the Gieat Exhivitiun which is iutenaed tur personal 
distribution among the superintendents, mspectors, sergeants, and constables— 
Ovtective, special, and ordinary—waho were einpioyed during ihe tude the Exhi- 
bition Was open to the public, ay well as before and since tuat period. ihe a)- 
portiontmeni of the wouey is as fullows:—Jo Superinteudent earce, ot the F 
Givisivu, Who had tie chicf command of the men doing duty inside Lie builuing, 
£300. ToInspeciur Juhu Beckerson, of the reserve, and lnspeciors O'Brien and 
Lister, Who aseisied Mr. Pearce, tue sum of £25 each. To luspector Field, of tue 
detective, £10, and to oiher detective overs under nim the saw of £6 eacu. Lo we 
Sergeant WHO Was inside On special duiy, £8; and wo the oiler constabies under 
him, £5 83. each. ‘To Mr, Superintendent John Martin, of the G division, and 
Mr. Superintendent Uughes, ot tie D division, wholad the arrangeraent of the 
men dving duty outsiue the budding and the approaches ieading thereto, the 
sum of £75 each, and to tue inspectors doing duty noder them suns varying 
trom £7 103. to £20, Tue sergeants and constables doing what is termed ordi- 
nary duty at the Exhibition have been Civided into three separate ciasses. The 
first class Consists Oo: Lose Who Were aciually on duty at the Exhibition 150 days 
aud upwards betore its close ; the second Class, 100 days and upwards; the third 
class, any number of days less than the above periods. ‘To first-class sergeants, 
£2 103. each ; secund-c.ass ditto, £1 15s. each ; and third-class ditto, £1 5s. each 
were paid. To first-class constables, £1 15s. each; second-class ditto, £1 5s. 
each; third-class ditto, 15s, each. The whole amount thus distmbuted among 
the police force employed is £1500, and the remaining surplus of the £2700, 
amounting te £1200, uas been disposed of in this way : —£500 goes to the ** ro- 
ward fund,” which is a separate and distinct fund from that generally known 
as the “ police fund,” and is for the sole and express purpose of rewarding ac- 
tions of personal merit and good conduct. The £700 lett have, it is said, been 
appropriated for those constables who had beon seut from the various towns in 
the United Kingdom, and whose presence at the time wasof eminent service 
in checking the depredations of the thieves of their respective neighbour- 
h 





3. 
By an order of the Belgian Government, travellers will not be 


allowed to enter Belgium unless their pass; have been signed by a Belgian 
consul in the country from whiok they’ proceed, —* 


| Out any serious risk of loss or danger. 





upper part of Wellington Strait; and they are of opinion that, by the adoption of 
the same careful and well considered arrangements which were attended by such 
satisfactory results on the jate occasion, this examination may be effected with- 
If, on arriving at the proposed rendez- 
yous early in August, the barrier of ice at the entrance o! the Strait renders any 
attempt to penetrate it unsaie or imprudent, it may perhaps still be possible to 
convey boats on runners or sledges, or by any small “Janes” which may 
offer, and launch them into the open water above, and by this means 
dépdts of provisions may be advanced to the most convenient points, and such 
fartuer information obtained during the remainder of the navyable ceasen as 
inight very much facilitate the operations of the eusuing spring. These ope- 
rations must, in that case, be commetced as early as possible in the season of 
1853, and pushed forward with as muct rapidity as 1s, consistent with pru- 
dence, it being clearly understood by ail the exploring parties that they must 
return to the dépét at Beeches Isiand in good time tor their embarkation by the 
middie uf August at latest. ne object in view would be to examine the upper 
partof Wellington Strait, as far beyond Mr. Penny’s north-westera advance as 
poss.ble; and, it Sir John Franklin dd really proceed in that direction, it 
appears b ghiy improbabie that some traces of his expeditiva should not be dis- 
covered by the exploring parties in their search. i, on tre other hand, Wel- 
lington Strait is found open and navigable on the arrival of the expeditivn In 
the summer of 1852, they think one of the sailiog ships, with a steamer, might 
proceed at once to take advantage of this oppurtunity, if the officer commanding 
should judge such a measure safe and prudent, and be thus placed ia wiuter 
quarters in a more favourable positioa for commencing the .and search in the 
spring of 1853, but with the most distuact injunctivns not to advance to such & 
distauce as to eudanger their return to the aépét, or their communication with 
it, in that year; aud tt sould be enjoined with equal strictness that, ia the event 
ot any irreparable disaster to the »hips so proceeding, or it they suould be tuo 
firmly fixed in the ice io bn extricated during the summer of 1853, they are to 
be abandoned, and the crews brought down to the dépét. Further co.utingen- 
cies are provided fur in the report, which disposes also of the Adam beck aepo- 
sition to Which Sir J. Ross attached so mach weight: on the document being 
translated by a Moravian missionary, who understood the E:quimaux language, 
it proved not to contain a single word relating to the aileged murder of Sir 
John Frauklin of the Erebus and Zerror in Battin’s Bay. 

So important and vital a subjeet could not fail to egage, sooner or later, the 
attention of the late Aretic Committee; and accordingly we find, that, oa te 
eleventh day, Nov.8, 1851, all the members of the committee being present, together 
with Erasmus York, the Esquimaux; the Rev. P. Latrobe, sccretary to we 
Moravian missions; and the Kev. Christias Beck, in\erpreter— 

** A paper containiug a deposition by Adam Beck, an Esquimaux, who pro- 
fessed to have received the information it conveyed from nis countryman Erasuus 
York, was put in by Captain Ommanney, and translated into German by the 
on Cristian Beck ; Mr. Latrobe giving the sense in English. It was as 
‘ollows:— 

*** While I have been here there have been many ships. There were also 
many people uponthe land. On theislands there were but few native people. 
A govd many show themselves when pleased. (The Key. Mr. Latrobe under- 
stood this to mean that when anything occurred to interest or please them & 
great number showed themselves.) There were birds, such as eider fowl (and 
there was another word, which he, the Rev. Christian Beck, did not unuer- 
stand, signifying # partioalar kind ot bird, which he did not know). There were 
also ether little birds, that look white, that are found in tke country, and also 
ravens—ilittle raveus and great ravens—and various birds mixed together. 
(There are other words, evidently nawes of birds, but incorrectly writtem, pro- 
bably :ocal names fur birds, which the Rev. C. Beck did not understand. (iuere 
is a iittle bird with red at the top of the bead. The peuple here are tew. And 
this is written by me from my heart.’ 

(Signed) ** Jonn Ross, witness to the above being written by Adam 
Beck, on board her Majasty’s ship Assistance, this 17th 
day of August, 1850, in my presence. 

“‘Erasmus Ommanney, Captain of her Majesty's ship Assistance, this 17th 
day of August, 1850, witmes.ed the above buiag writiea iu my presence by 
Adam Beck.” 


At the meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, on Monday evening, Sir 
Roderiek Murchison in the chair, the following important letter from Captain 
Penny was read :— 

“ Pulmuir, Aberdeen, Dec. 3, 1851. 

“* Sir,—I beg to lay b3fore you, and the scientific budy to which you belong, 
& few observations which came under my notice during my lais voyage m 
search of Sir John Franklin, which I consider of great importance at the present 
critical moment, 

** On the 25th of August, 1850, having jcined Captain Ommanney on the west 
side of the Wellington Channel, and seen the traces fouud by him of the missing 
ships, I considered it my proper course to return to tue eastern shore of the 
— with the view of examining those parts more Closely tuan had been dune 

ore, 

** abe result of my return was most satisfactory, for not until then were the 
winter quarters of the missing ships discovered; and whatis of still more im- 
portance in my estimation as regards the route of tue missing sLips, a watch 
tent upon a height about four miles north and west from the position occupied 
by the ships. ‘The tent was evidently for the parpose of watching every move 
of the ice in Welltagcou Channel. Ws aiso saw tue ruts of sledges going and re- 
turning from making observations upon the cuannel, and in the tent we tound 
&@ smal piece of paper with the words, ‘to be called.’ Tue other part of waich 
mus: have been torn off, thus evidently snowiug that & regu.ar waicu lad been 


opt. 

*- Oa the 5th of September, 1850, from the top of Cape Spencer, a height of 
at least 730 feet, open water was observe beyond the fixed ice in the caannei. 
the strong easteriy gales which we experienced some time previous w tue 
above date hau counteracted the prevailing current from the wesiward, and had 
driven the ice through Queen Victoria Channel into the Arctic Basin. 

“Oa the 7th of September a strong northerly gale brought away dfieen miles 
of ice down Wellington Channel, leaving only about fifteen mites of ice between 
the two seas. 

“ Having commenced onr travelling on the 13th ot April, 1851, I came upon 
water and decayed ice on the 15th of May, in the chaanel between Cornwailis 
Land and Baillie Hamiiton Island, obliging me to return by the esst of the said 
islaud, and then to the north: we gained Point Surprise, in lat. 76 deg. 2 min., 
long. 95 deg. 55 min. The water washed the Point at my feet, and extended 20 
miles west. The sky indicated water to the north round Dundas Island. 

**The moment | stood upon Point Surprise, with a tuli view to the west, I ex- 
claimed, * Through this channel Sir John Franklin has goue in clear water.’ Oh, 
for a boat.’ With this conviction on my mind I returned with the determination 
to use every exertion to get a boat up te this waier. 

“On the 29.h of the same month Messrs. Goodsir and Marshall, advancing 
with their pariy along the shore of Corawallis Land, were forced to return tor 
water with stil: thiriy days’ provision upon their sledges. 

“ Again, on the 3ist May, Capt. Stewart, having advanced as far as Cape 
Becher, by the east side of tue channel, aud along Albert Land, came to water, 
and from a height et 700 feet found nothing but open sail.ng ice as tar as the eye 
could reach, to the west and north-west. 

_ On the 6th of Jane a boat was fully equipped, and a journey commenced for 
Victoria Chaunel, some of the party having only returned 34 heurs from a 
journey of 31 days. On the 17th of the same mouth the boat was iaunched into 
the water in long, 96 deg. west, and continued to contend tor 33 days with 
adverse winds and rapid tides, which brought the drifting ice in such quantitics 
to the eastward as to block up the various channels between the islands, jeaving 
an O, en sea veyond, seen from the top of Baillie Hamilton's Island. My utmost 
exeruons were so hampered thet only 310 mies oi island coast were eaamined 
by the boat party; but had a strong easterly wind prevailed for only a short 
time, 20 as to couuteract the effects of the westerly current, what might not 
have been done even witth that small boat ? 

** It is my eonviction that the tide flows irom the north-west in Victoria Chan- 
nel, although there is a regular rise and fali ot toar feet; still, in mid-chanuel, 
the current seemed to ran whe greater part of the tweive hours to the eastward, 
whicn, I have no doubt, was greatly influenced by the strong N.W. and W.N.W. 
winds which prevailed for a whole twelvemonth ; but amongst islands and nar- 
row channels one would require longer time for making observations to enable 
him to speak with certainty on this subject. 

**1n Davis's Straits aud Batlin’s Bay the tide flows from the south, in Lancaster 
Sound it flows frem the east. 

* With the Knowledge we have acquired by our late search, who can now 
doubt the route Sir Jonu Franklin has pursued? A watch tent to observe every 
move in the Strait, and the evident signs of a hasty departure, amount in my 
mind to @ conviction that he had passed in open water tarough Wellington Strait 
and Victoria Channel, and along Prince Albert's Land, which I am strongly of 
opinion exterds 500 miles N.W.; and until that distance is reached no further 
traces will Le diseovered. 

* Had not Sir Joun Franklin been further advanced, wouldI not have found 
traces of him on the islands I have searched, or about headlands where birds 
build their nests, and thousands of eider and king ducks are to be found? I 





may mention here, that during my last voyage a whale-boat was filled with eggs 
of a small island on the oust sie of Davis Straits, in lat, 78 dog. 40, and we 








could have taken four boatloads off the same island, had the birds been in sea- 
son ; and when such is the result of experience, who can deny that Sir John 
Franklin and bis brave companions may not exist still ? 4 
* On the 20th of Jane I saw narwals, walrus, and white whales making their 
way down the channel, seeking the protection of the ice, the same as I have seen 
in latitude 69 in Davis Straits. These animals migrate north atthe same season every 
year for the same purpose, which is a convincing pioof thata sea does exist be- 
yond Queen Victoria Channel, comparatively open and free from ice, and that 
they instinctively seek the protectin of the ice, which remains longer in these 
narrow straits. 
** Sir Jonn Franklin and his brave companions left their native shores to bat- 
tle for sc.ence. Humanity demanas that this search should not be given up 
until the sea:chers,shall have passed through the Arctic Basin.and out into the 
Pacific Ocean ; and until such a course be pursued, the fate of our missing 
countrymen can never be ascertained. 
** | have the honour to remain, sir, 
“ Your most obedient servant, 
“ Wa. Penny, 

“ Late Commander of an Arctic Expedition. 

“To the President of the Royal Geographical Society.” 


Sir E. Belcher intimated some doubts as to the soundness of Mr. Penny’s views. 
He, huwever, had no doubt asto the fact of Sir John Franklin having pro- 
ceeded up the Weilington Channel. 











ZU CORRESPONDENTS. 





Perth, W G R-Dembinski is in Paris. General Guyon commands a Turkish pachalik, with 

the privilege of retaining his religion 

AUONSTANT SUBSCRIBEK—Whe auihorehip of the National Anthem is a vexed question; 

we believe the evidence is sufficient to es.abiith Dr vohn Bull as the compo er, and that 

it was firet performed at Merchant Tailors’ Hail, on the occasion of King James 1.'s visit 

af er the Papal pivot 

BuNaTURE- lt »pplied to the titles of musical societies, professional men attach no distinc- 
tion between the terms ** Harmovic’’ and ** Philharmovic * 

ALPHA—ihe term ** Mounta n”’ arose at ihe tune of tie first French revolution, and was 

applicd to the most ultra-democratic members, who occupied the highest Lenches in the 

Convention; the red flag was the symbol of this party 

Atpa—Apply to Cramer, Beale, and Co. for the address 

ZiIGZAG —The “ cost-book"’ system in mining originated in Cornwall and Devon, and is 

subjected to, and regu aied by, :be laws ofthe stannary courts. Itie briefly as tollows:— 

lf pucticient capi al is paid up to maintain the mine, aud the aro 

houvourablc persons (of whica, by ihe by, the shareho.ders are w biame if ibey se not su, 

seung that their elecuon generally takes place at short periods, commonly for Cornwall aud 

Devon every two monte), at these meetings an account is inid before tne shareholders of 

the assets aud siabilities of ine mine; aod if it is guing on unfavourably any sharehoider 

can write cff his name as a proprietor trum the list, by paying up bis share of the liability 

to the date of writwyg, on which he imours uo surther liauuity. Whena large capita: is 

paid up, not omty tur the purchase but aso for the working vf # mine Over @ jengihened 

persed, say for twelve mouths, a bolder ha i of Oppurtupities of wring olf 

uis name before any additiona: liability is invuived Ly the Manag: ment weurring any fresh 

debis ur eugagemenis. ibe cost-boek system is speoiai.y exempicd from the effect of ine 

Jot stock Act; and it alouv wakes awey any partue:ship labiuty, other tuan as already 

bial 

AN ULD SUBSCRIBER, Somerset—We cannot inform you 

A SUBSCRIBER—P be Guards muster every day at eleven o'clock in the Colour Court, St Jemes 

Paiace, and the band of the regiment plays tor about a quarter of an hour 

JA, Chelteoham—in the Apocalypse ihe devil is called the dragou; on which account 
Bt George is usually painted tiltwg at a dragon, as emblematicai of the saint's taita aud 
fortitude 

LJ H—Addiscombe is for the education of cadets for general servics, exclusive of cavalry; 
the age for admusiva is fiom tourwen to eighteen, subjecs to a preliminary examin iin 
im ari.hm-tic and Latin of the candidates, wao0 are tod ae luo Hast 
India Company, and by :ue President ot the board of Uvatrol 

G W, Liverposi, is recoummended to address his inquiry to Belihouse and Co, Manchester, tae 
coustructors of the uum nouse tor Balmor 

J HB, Hamings—We have not room 

AN INTENDING EMiGEANT—Mrs Chisholm’s address is 8, Charlton-erescent, near the Angel 


Istington 

BIGILLARUM, Edgware-road—See the ‘ Cyclopmdia of Practical Reecipts;” or “‘ Chemi:try 
#pp ied to the Arts ’’ published by Highleys, Ficet-sti est ? 

A bUBSCKIBER, Hackney—Tbe ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS Vertical Printing-Muachino in 
the Gieat Exhibition was worked by 4 steam-engine of 2-herse power 

C H, South Moiten—Mis Chirhoim’s adress is 3, Chariton-erescent, near the Ansel, Islington 

HE D and JoHN KHYMER—Acdress Mr Tennyson's publisher, Mr Moxon, 44, Vover-s..ect, 
Piccadill 

ws o—Tie Royal Orthopedic Mospital, for club-foot and other contractions, 64, Blooms~ 


ar uare 

A yacue OWSER, Southend, is thanked; but we cannot spare room for his let:er— 

A SUBSCKIBER—Dr Woaieiy'’s English Grammar, which, with tne other books in question, 
may be had of any Duc ksever . 

AN [KISH SUBSCKIBER should inquire of a bookseller i 

A CONSTANT READER—Jhe peany postage came into operation January 10, 1646 

J W, Stevenage—The * Ari of faxidermy,’’ published by Van Voorst, 1, Pate:noster-row 

K M, P:ymouth—The population of Deptford at the last Census was 23,165. Oxford-street is 
one mie and a half iong, between the sites of Sc Giles's Pound and old I'yburu turnpike 

J ¥, Clapham—tThe Sevings Bank, 3t Martiu'’s-piace, Coaring-eres+ 

HADSE JOHNSON—8ee Crabb’s “ Technical Dictionary," just published 

AmY KOBSART—/ he Governcsses’ Bonevoient Justituion (Uihc:, 34, cackviNe-street) his in 
its plan a home for Guvernesses 

RUSTICUS PEDAGOGUS -— Your newsman will supply you with any back nambers 

CLiv—The public are not adantted to ihe choir atier divine service Das Commenced 

VIATOR —dee a work on Fiy-tishing, by Ephemera 

Hat—We do not interfere im cara: playing questions 

ALPHA, Kurlington-quay. had bet'er appy w a solicitor 

E §$ 8, Biisiol— we shai be giad to ree ap of ihe A 

AB F had butter apply to tne management of the school A 

AC R—Mr Warren has la.e:y written ibe " Lily aud the Bee,"’ of which 400) copies have been 
sold 

A SUBSCRIBER, Edinburgh—The mode of Drawing the Ingot of Gold Lottery is described in 
the iLLUSPRATKD LUNDON NEWS for November 32, 189i 

GLAPHaM—* Davidson’s Sysiem of Sherthand”’ 

H M, Austin-fr ars—Talboiype portre is are taken by Henneman and Co, 123, Regent-street 

ANTI-VuLEsUs—We have not .oom for your leter 

J BR, Live: pooi— We had ) ather not give the recommendation in question 

G A—There are some instructa ns for mak ng artuticial fireworss im “* The Boy's Own Book” 

J > 8, Leeds—ihe educatiou at Carist’s Hospital is gratuliwus; admission by pros mtations, 
@ list of which may be had at the cvunting-house of the Mospital. (Sve the ** Famuy Al- 
manack:’’ J H Pa.ke:, Oxford) 

ZaNa8, Iring—A description of Lord Rosse's Telescope is published at Parsontown; but it 
is most fuily desorbed 10 the * Transactions of the Royai Socivty.”” Bee al o * Year Book 
of Facts,” 1849 aud 1550 

* Nurthumbrland Prize Life-boat Report” may be had of Clowes and Sons, 
Stamford-street a. d Char:ng-cross 

A SUBSCKIBeR Gheni— ibe tect has becn alleady stated 

M N U—iavooed, im tao isies 0: the Pacrtic, duno.e: pronibition or religious interdict; an 
the word mas been o: lave adopt. d as a -yuo0) m of prosenbed or foi bidven 
M E—ine ~ Kem niso woes’ was, probabiy,a profatury biography 

aM, Plymvu'h—We have not the Wusreadoue 

lii-humour, Grosvenor square; a Subscriber; R,A, Edinburgh; a Constant Subscriber, 
Ayisham; W G B, Mauchester; WB, Darhngtiin; Miss A, Doncaster; W 4 8. Emsworth; 
G EL, Ferrybri-ge; fT B, B iswi—These correspondents ae ied toread the 
Noties ia oar Juurnal of iast week, and in the present Number, respecting the Masical Sup- 
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a WW H, Peterborough, should provide himself with Mies Martincan’s “ Memoirs of the Thirty 
Years’ Peace” 

@ K, Isiogiou—Inqui-e of E Wilson, publisher, Royal Exchange 

C Hi is thanaed fur his suggestive ieite: ; for whicu, newsver, we have not room 

A SUBSCaIBER, Maids:one —1 he Panerama of the creat Exhibition Ludustrasions are to be in- 
seried in che Volume as toldiag p'ates 

E ® H-—Lauaceston is uomiual.y .e_acded as the capital of Cornwall 

© KH, Curaigen—Tae Lacivs’ Cuilege 1s at 47, Boufuru-equare 

UPoaTo— ft oresier’s Map my be bau of Bai.y Brothers, Vurphill 

WALLACE ~ We cannot taform: you respectug the exch .nge de aired 

J Use earth is much neerer the sun 18 December then in June. For the actual distance 
in every Monts, See ine LLLUSTRATaD LUNDON ALMANACK f ot 1852 

Lovisa—Varnish for setting chaik drawings may ve Lau or Ackerwaun and Co, Strand 

J ti J, Worcester—We regret that we have Lot room tor the subject 

iL Dand f B, Nottinguam—svlida:ity is, properly, mutual responsibill-y; and is used to 
siguity ihe partnership .r mutual heid of natiums. Unuateral is, properly, one-sided: Kos- 
*ULh, In cue of his reo ut adaresses, used it for partial 

Alomerton New Church contains 500 sittings, aad no 15.0, as stated at page 603 

A CORKE- PONDENT, Ayr, is thanked for ns letter on ine accident 10 the Vemerara ; but we 
have only room to print his conclasion, * that the fauitas to we Demerara was wholiy 
with hove who iwsi..cd on her beng towed duwn the river with the ebb, iaswas of against 
the fluod.’’ 

H F S—App’y respecting the analysis to Dr Bachhoffner, Polytechn:c Institution, Regent- 

reet 





st 

J, vublin—Apply at the Government Annuity Office. Old Je = 

F W, Weymouth Dorset—Al! the Numbers of the LLLUSTKATED LONDON NEWS are kept in 
print, and may be had by order 

A WELSH Buy—Ses * Roberts's Domestic Brewer;” or *‘ Booth's Art of Brewing.” All the 
tack Numbers of our Jourual are kept in priat 

AB C may ob:aim a transiation of Corneilie’s * Le Cid.” See Lacy's Catalogue, 253 

#& M A, Watertord, is thanked; but we have not room fur the lines 

AN AMATEUE, Leiovster—sev K.charuson  * Handbovok on abuts” (Orr and Co) 

M, Levds— Ine work may bs borrrowed at any library 

VOLUNA—ree a work oa Taxidermy (Van Vvorst, i, Paternoster-row) 

G@G; and A SUBSCAIBER, Norwiech—a jist of unclaimed dividends may be teen at Deacon's 
Coffee- house, Wai:brouk, City 

V W X—Know-es's Pronouncing Engtish Dictionary 

G M bh, Uxb:idge--'Pne charge tor biuaiug our Journal is 5s 61 per volume 

iGNOTUS—We cannot ence tain ihe suggeetion , 

U5, Bi mwgham—All the details we ,oosess of the 4 merica are given in the ILLUSTRATED 
LoXvuN NEWS tor August 9 and 30 

C w B, Newease— the hose were worked with chenille 

A YouNG PaNTER—[he “Liber Studiorum,"' eo often mentioned by Mr Ruskin, i3 a col- 
lection of eugraved siudies, published by J W M Lurner, KA 
8, Devun—Sec Curnwell's * school Geo. raphy” 

JW. Cheiiesham —A machive employed in the manufacture of marbles in Germany is ds- 
eribed in the ** Arcana of ocicnoe” fur 18.9, page 12 

AN OLD SUBSCRIBEK—See the * Travelling nauua-kKook 

A F—Apyply to the Ragged Sohoo Union, 15 bx-ter Hall, Strand 

C D—We regret twat we have not room tor the lilustration 

C W H—Address the Secrotary to we Admiralty 

CONSTANT AKADER, Dabiiu—Seud an imp.essiun in wax of your coin 

SILViO FLLICO -Send your coin to Mr Webster, 17, Great husseli-streot, Covent-garden, 
aod, if it ie worth anyihing, he wiil buy it of you 

WC, J ¢—Your five-guinea piec> will not carry a premiom 

A SUBSCRIBER—Mr Webster, of 17, Great Kussell-street, Vovent-gard.n, has some farthings 
of Quvea Anne on sale ircm 08 10 las each 

A SUBSCRIBER FROM THE COMMENCAMENT—Your odin is called the pound sovereign o 
Elizabetb, and is worth abeui 328 

W ai, B A—Apply to Mr.  U Smith, 85, Hatton- garden 

C J W—Every exhibitor is entitied to a meda), bu. not a prize medal 

PRTER—Pureuart to Canon 68, it would sewm that the clergyman is only compellab’e to act 
when he is called upon to perform the whole complete ceremony of the chritemug 

IGNARKUS—1 here are tiv e-shi'ling pivoes of the same type ag the form, and they may be bad 
of Mr Webster, 17, Gre ut Russel.-strect, Covent-garden 

HM, Doncaster—'Ine ekotohes you have sent us are from ‘Roman Consular denarii—No |. 
Annia gens; 2. Julia guns; 3. Ciaudia gons; 4, Maria gos: ail the types are vory cummon; 
worth is 6d or 2s each, if fine 

ANTONIO, Buraley—No 1}, 2% 3, are Roman Consular coims of the Claudia an Plaucea 
families, and No 4 is a small Greek coin of Athens. They are of no value. 

St G—Deolined Beye hy 5 ~ Seale 

FRANCISCAN— We cannot inform you AA L—We have not room 

OC W B—Deell Dr H, Bali, is thanked 

F B, Parson’s-green—We cannot inform you l3 W_D—Davidson's “ Short-hand " 

PARKER, Chillya—Tickets are aot requisite | QE D—Woe caundt inform you 

















NEW BOOKS, ec. 
HE NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED 


IBBARY. 
IDE ECEMBER V' 
TIBET, 
vings, Portraits. Sa ond — 
ia cloth, ap augue gan pam 4a 6d. Volume I. 


Ready, 
A Pay og 4 JOURNEY ROUND the WORLD. Trans- 
a te Soman of of Mdme PFEIFFER. In One Volume, price 


et cro TIVE of af of a RESIDENCE By the CAPITAL of the 


as of 8I with a ption of the Manners and Cu 
ooo ot hemor By FREDERICK ARTHUR NEALE, for- 
Siamese Majesty, and Axthor of * Right 


vas CHINA: 
Tilustrated 
esinemnety bound 





BOUN'S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR DECEMBER. 
EANDER’s CHURCH HISTORY. Vol. 


5, post 8vo, 3s 6d. 
HENKY G. BOHN, 4, 5, and 6, York-street. Covent-garden. 


BOHN'S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR DECEMBER. 
IC#RO’S ORATIONS. Literally Translated 
by CD A ae M A, ineluding all the Orations against 
Verres. Post 8vo 4s 





di 


NE W BOOKS, Sc 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF R OF HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 
pr 
N EXTRA ‘NUMBER of HOUSEHOLD 


WORDS, conducted by CHARLES DICKENS; showing 
“* What Christmas is to cg ena * 
Office, 1 6, Wellington-street North. 
‘SPOONER’ 8 tn Fite Bogret ART. 
8vo, with gtavings, 3 
ETERIN? ARY ‘ART: a "Practical Treatise on 
the Diseases of the Horse. By W. C. SPOONER, Esq; form- 
ing VOL. XVII. of the octavo edition of the ENCYCLOPEDIA ME- 
TROPOLITANA. 
GRIFFIN and Co., London and Glasgow. 
maa, VALUABLE PI meget TO TOURe HOUSEWIVES. 
d+y, in ove n 6, in cloth gilt, price 33 6d , 
OME TRUTHS: “for HOME PEACE: a 
Practical Inquiry into what chiefly mars or makes the comfort 
ef domestic life, * Undeniably one of the best books ever written 
upon @ subject beyond everything important to the young wives and 
matrons of Kngland,”’ yuaon. ee Herald. we 
EFFINGHAM WILSON , 11, Royal Exch ? 




















Just published, price one shil' ing, 
!T. DUNSTAN and the DEVIL.—The true 
legend ; showing how the Horseshoe became a charm against 
Witchcraft. With Liiustrations by G. Cruikshank. Engraved by J 
Thompson.—D. BOGUE, 86, Fleet street, London. 





HENRY G BOHN, 4, 5, and 6, York-straet, C t-g 
BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBKAKY Fut DECEMB 


GASSIZ and GOULD’S COMPARATIVE 
PHYSIOLOGY, touching the Structure aud Develonment of the 
Kaces of Animala, living os extinct. Enlarged by Dr WRIGHT. 
Post 8vo. with 390 Woodeut 
Henry G Boun 4, and 6. York-street, Covent-garden. 








OPESTICK’S PROPHETIC ALMANAC 
for 1852, price 6d, contains Prelictions of the Threatened Distress 
of Ireland, the Fate of Frarce avd Louis Napoleon, the Pope, Italy, 
and Rome, Remarkable see ies, &c. ory 
ust pubii- 
_ THE ASTROLOGER s HAND- BOOK; 
1 Ephemeris for 1853 


or, Complete 





BOHN'S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY FOR DECEMBER. 
Ik THOMAS BROWNE'S WORKS. Edited 
by SIMON WILKIN, FL8. Voll, containing the VULGAR 
ERRORS. Post 8vo, Fine Portrait, 5s. 
=—_ G Bony, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, corentenrie 
ROHN'S CHRAP SERIES FOR DECEMB 
AW THORNE’S, TWICE-TOLD “TALES. 
Post 8vo, price Is. 
HENRY RY G | ee 4, ns Ta es — oe garden. 


HE CHURC MAN'S s "COMPANION. — 
CoNTENTS:—The Two Guardians—Written Sorrows—Elihu 
Brand—Rosa’s Summer Wanderings—Ember Days—The Christian 
Eisght_-Curlsumas-eve—Tostion ynial to the Rev. Alexander Watson— 
Notes of the Month, &c. Notices to Correspondents, Title and Index 
to Volume X. 
Ten Volumes complete, nome mg price £1 13:, forming a 
Library of useful and interesting 
London: J. MASTERS, Aldereante-strest, and New Bond-street. 
PARABLES OF h. .4- ne ss ay Chaban 
Now ready, in imperial 4to, handso ‘wo Gui A 
| we: ABLES of our LORD, ILLUSTRATED, 
in Twelve Designs, by JOHN FRANKLIN; and Engraved in 
Line by *. icih; foot, W. H. Wats. A. Blanchard, F. Joubert, E. Good- 
al end H. Nusser (of tusseldorf). The Words of the Parables and 
tue Titlepaze encraved in ancient Church Text, by Becker 
F .fty First-proef Co. veh whe half-sh et Imperial, india paper, ina 
Por:fo to, price Five Guine 
Londoo: J. MITCHELL, "Booksetier and Publisher to the Queon, 
Royal Library. 33, Vid Bond-s' 
Jast pub ished, 32mo, cs aa gilt edwoa, price ls each, 
TIQUETYE for YOUNG aA DiEe 
EriQUECTE ‘or YOUNG GEN LEME 
ne ETIQUETIE of LOVE, COURTSHIP. and MAR- 


RHE ETIQUETTE of BEAUTY ; or, Rules for the Toilet. 

ETIQUE(TE of FASHIONABLE LIFE 

THE ETIQUETTE of FLOWERS: their Language and 
Sentiments. 











SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 
NEW FRENCH ead FOR ae 
Just published. pages, 5s strongly bound. 
DICTIONARY ¢ of th the FRENCH and EN- 
GLISH LANGUAGES. In Two Parts. I. J. ee 


iL. Snglish—French. With Vocabulary ‘ames. 
Use et nehools and for General Reference. By GABRIEL SURENNE, 





so, recently published by the same Auth 
STANDARD | rae FRENCH DICTIONARY. 


Sth E le 
NEW FRE ENGI MANUAL for SCHOOLS. 8th Eaition, 
Grea‘ ly Improv 


NEW TRENCH “DIALOGUES for SCHOOLS. 2s. 

FRENCH READING INSTRUCTOR. 4tb Edition, 4s. 

Edinburgh: OLIVeR and BoYD, Tweeddale-street. London: SIMP- 
KLIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


ACKE MANN AND CO.’ CHRISTM\S PUBLICATIONS. 
LORAL POEMS, with Pictures in the 
Flow.rs. The Poetry by FW N BAYLRY. Containing six 


Price, elegantly bound, 153. 
ere t FLORAL M MONTHS of + NGLAND. By Miss E. 
GIRAUD. 


17 coloured plates, neatly bound, price 21s. 
Works by the same Lady. 
FLOWERS of SHAKESPEARE and MILTON, 26s. each 


lume. 
vOPURTRAITS of the KINGS of FRANCE, with remarkable 
rego! sya ig dhs a neg a to the present period, 42 cards 


“THE YviCn TORIAL SCRIPTURE ALPRABET, 26 coloured 
cards ina case for biblical instruction, price 5s. 
London: 96, Strand. 


HE LADIES’ COMPANION, Beautifully 
Illustrated, price Is.—The DECEMBER Number contains— 

Victor Miretin and his Daughter, by Mrs Crowe (auther of * Susan 
Hopley,” =&c.) Peep jintotthe Office of a Savings'’-Bank, by Mrs 
David yt vy. To Kossuth, on his departure for America, by Mrs 
Gossip about ee by Mrs White. bo Lower 








y- id's Corner, a Mrs T K romped 
by ake ian ES on i iy, 





Price Is. 
G. BerGeR, London; and perl by all bookseilers. 
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EEVES’S MOIST WATER-COLOURS, 
; warranted to keep in any climate. Also, their Colours in Cakes, 
Senennecre tit Crema ee ee all artiste.— 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—NEW FRUITS, 


ae tedee Plums, 
Hy & Shi 
sees, 8 at nit a upwards, well 
¢ season, are sow on show at ELLIOTT’S GOLDEN CROSS 
Tha and ITALIAN. ‘WAREHOUSE, next the Golden Cross Hotel, 
ng-cross. 


HE CHRISTMAS TREES are now in Bloom. 
Several Thousand Varieties of German and French Bonbons, 
&c, for decorating Trees; beautiful Baskets of Fruits and Flowers; 
handsome Boxes filled with cb dice Fruits, &c.; all ore ma a and 
Crystallised Fruits, French and Eng!ish Confectionery; wi! wi 
quisite for the Dessert Table, Evening Parties, &c., at ERESHWA ER 
and CO.'s, 44, Poultry, corner of Oid Jewry, Cheapside. Show-rooms 
up stairs. 


ROCERS’ SHOWCARDS and WINDOW 

TICKET+.—A large assortment of splendid Illustrated Show 

Bilis, Ornamental and Plain Tickets of every decription, in Stock 

atCRESENS KOBIN3ON'S Paper Bag and Priated Tea Paper Ware- 
house, 36, Queen-street, ten doors from Cheapside, London. 


HESSMEN in Ivory, Bone, and Hard Woods 
cheap, at HALL’ “pe Ivory Turnery Manufactory, 8, High 
Hoiborn. Try his 4s 6d set. The Trade supplied. N.B. India and 
other Chessmen repaired. “Twory Turning taught at Is 6d per lerson. 


HESS. — THE STAUNTON ‘TERRACE 
CHESSBOARD, expressly sanctioned and adopted by Mr Staun- 

ton himeelf.—The Amateurs of Chess are respect{ully invited to inspect 
the magnificent Chessbourds which MECHI has just produced as an 
appropriate accompaniment to the far-tamed Staunton Chessmen. 
prices vary according to the style o. embellishment.—MECHI, 4, 




















THE GREAT peat aiaea 1851, 
sale at BARHAM and 4, Albion-street, Hyde-park, 
HE OFFICIAL — “ILLUSTRATED and 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of the GREAT EXHIBITION. 
By authority of the Royal Commissioners. Complete in three hand- 
some Maes price 3 guixeas; or, handsomely bound in half mo- 


CO, 

THE ART JOURNAL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of the GREAT EXHIBITION, containing nearly 2000 Lilustrations. 
Handsomely bound, One Guinea. 

VIEWS of the INTERIOR and EXTERIOR of the 
GREAT EXHIBITION. Piain and Coloured, from Is to 35s. 

BARHAMnd Co., 24, Albion-street, Hyde-park-square. Country 
orders punctually attended to. 

DR. HOWARD'S NEW WORK. Now ready 

‘ATURNIAN RELIGION, the SHIELD of 
HEALTH, from the Wisdom of Egypt; showing that Diseases 
are Propagated, and the Rites of Christianity Violated, by the modern 
8: oat ie Da Auth aaa 8vo, 2s 6d; post paid, ds. By ROBERT 
REV LATIONS. of the MYSTERIES of the WISE MEN 
- a of interest and amusement.”—John Bull. 8vo, 

post paid, I's6d. And of 

SALT, the FORBIDDEN FROIT, or FOOD, and the 
Chief Cause of Diseases of Body and Mind, as truly declared by the 
Priests and Wise Men of Ancient Egypt. ‘* Worthy of immortality.” 
—Lancet. Fourth Edition Enlarged Svo, 2s 6d; post paid, 3s. 

Piper and Co., 23, Paternoster-row. By post. ‘for stamps or other- 
wise, of the Author, 6, Upper Glouces'er-etreet, Dorset-+quare, London. 











Just published, handsomely bound in cloth, prics 5s. 
as AILY AND HE 
An Apologue of the Crystal Palace. 
me 2 SAMUEL WARREN, F.R-S. 
ely published, by the same ‘Author, 
Pe THOUSAND A YEAR. A New Edition, 3 vols. 
foolscap 8vo, p 
THe DIARY of ‘a LATE PHYSICIAN. A New Edition, 
complete in 2 vols , price 12s. 
and THEN. A New Edition, with the Author's 
Jast Corrections, and a Preface, in 1 vol royal post 8vo, price 10s 6d. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, bocce and London. 


BEE 


BOOKS | FOR “DECEM 
OLBURN. ‘tan CO.’s NEW. “PUBLICA- 


TIONS. — ready. 


LORD GEORGE BENTINCK. A Political Biography. 
By B. DISRAELI, M.P. 1 large “oe 8vo. 15s bound. 


DARIEN; or, the Merchant Prince. A Novel. By 
ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq, Author of “ The Crescent and the Cross,” 
&c. 3vols. (Next week.) 


Il. 
TRAITS of AMERICAN HUMOUR. Edited by the Au- 


thor of “Sam Slick,” &c. 3 vols. 


Iv. 
JACOB BENDIXEN, the JEW. From the Danish. By 
MARY HOWIIT, 3 vols. 


Vv. 
RAVENSCLIFFE. The New Novel. 
“ Emilia Wyndham,” &c. 
* A story of remarkable beauty.” ” Post. 


— A Tale. By the Author of “ Mildred 
on.” vil. 
veGLARA HARRINGTON. A Novel. 3 vols. 
COLBURN and Co, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough-street. 


PLAIN ADVICE TO EVERY ONE FOR A SHILLING. 
At WASHBOURNE’S, 18, New Bridge-street, and all 


By the Author of 





The 
Leadenhall-street. 
HRISTMAS and ‘TWELFTH CAKES, 
Bon-bons, snd Fancy Decorations for Christmas Trees.- JAMES 
TURNER, Confectioner and Biscuit Baker, 67, Bishopsgate-street 
Within, and No. 1, Arcade, London-bridge Railway Terminus. 


~ ra T) > 

HRISTMAS HOLIDAYS.—BOYS’ OVER- 
COATS, for all ages, great variety, at most moderate 
charges (258 to 35s), yet of superior quality, and thoroughly impervious 
toanyrain. A first-class SUIT, of exira superfine cleth, tor boys 
eight years old, Two Guineas; 3s extra for each additional year. The 
above are in all respects such articles as will ensure perfect and per- 
manent satisfaction.—W. BERDOK, Tailor, &c., 96, New Bond-street, 


and 69, Cornbill 1 (only). 
IGARS SENT FREE.—The “FAVOUR- 
ITE” HAVANNAH, a celebrated and beautifu'ty-flaveured 
Cigar, 13s 6d per lb, sent free t to all paris of England; half free, clse- 
where, The finest and best old Cubas, 10s per Ib, sent /- above.— 
London: GEOFFREY and CO., 29, Ashiey-crescent, City-road.— 
Semple Boxes, 
Gentleman is a Box of Cigars. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—Messrs. 

PURSSKELL, Cornhill, near the Royal Exchange, have just re- 

ceived the whole of their stock of French confectionery, fruits, &c., 

consisting of splendii boxes and baskets of every variety and size, 

suitable for presentation or for families. An early inspection is soli- 

cited. A great variety of fancy articles for Christmas trees carefully 
packed for the couatry. 

CHRISTMAS CAKFS,.—Heads of families and others providing 
juvenie entetainments are informed that the whole of the orma- 
ments used by Messrs. Purssell are nade ertirely of sugar, the colours 
being purely vegetable, thereby avoiding the deleterious articles 
usually sold, which aro so dangerous for chil ren. They have the 
largest assortment in London of plain and ornamented canes, French 
pastry, biscui:s, &c. Bail — provided by contract. 73 and 80, 
Cornhill, near the Exchange 

. Tye] 7 . > 
Bye FESLIVITI#S.—raYNE’S 
ROYAL OSBORNE SAUCE, prepared by her Majesty's 
Chemist in the Isle of Wight; specially patronised and used by the 
Royal Yacht Squadron, the principal Ciubs, &c, and exhibited and 
used at the Great Exhibition. 1x51; is distinguished as the premie, 
Sauce of the day for fish, game, chop:, hot and cold meats, gravics, 
hashes, &c. Sold wholesae by KUMS&Y, 3, Queen-strect-place, 
London ; retail by Fornium and Mason, Hedges aud Butler, London; 
and sauce venders generall: 
The aye} 
Y= BONNETS. — H. JONES and 
CO beg to invite the attention of the Ladies and Country 
Buyers to their splendid stock of Bonnets for the Season. The new 
and extensive show-rvooms are now cumplete, and inclade the costiy 
display of Head-dress exhibited at the Exhibition by Messrs Brie and 
Jeotfrin, of Paris, which are now to dbp at hag Ale aa ices. 
Rich velvet Bonnets from 21s, and mense k of Caps for 
Dress and eee — 51, Se PAUL'S S CHURCHYARD. Wholesale 


Te na aS) 

\ IN TER BON NEV ETS.—1MPOKTANT to 

LADIES.—GULLY and CO beg to cail the a:tention of pur- 

chase1s to the following list of low prices, which they are confident 

cannot be equailedby any housein the kingdom. Richest Genoa Vei- 

vet Bonnets, ail colours, lis Ildto 18s 6d; French Satin and Glacé 

ditto, 9+ 11d to 1287d; Best Patent Crape, 58 lid to 8s 94; Widows’ 

ditto, 10s 9d; Fels and Fancy Bonnets equally low. Ladies in the 

ceuntry, by sending the measure of their hsads and a Post- office order, 
will be immediately attended to 

Observe, 5, Cranbourn-sireet, Leicester-square, London, 


. ra x Tel : 

ICH SILKS, VELVETsS, POUPLINS, 

MERINOs, LACE, &c, adapted for WEDDING, EV+ NING, 

and WALKING DRESSEs.— WILLIAM SHEATH begs to inform the 

Nobility and Gentry that he has received his NEW GOODS for the 
WINTER come ry asisting of— 
































New Edition, Corrected to 1852. 
LAIN ADVICE to LANDLORD and 
ANT, LCDGING-HOUSE KEEPER and ox Is. 
PLAIN INSTRUCTIONS to make a WILL, 64. 
=n GUIDE to EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS, 


&e, 

PLAIN LAW of WILLS and EXECUTORS, 3s. 6d. 
PLAIN GUIDE to COMMERCIAL LAW, Is. 
PLAIN LAW of PAWNBKOKERS, with Rates and 
Tables, 3s 6d. 
In imperial folio, half-bound russia or morocco, price £10 10s, 
y ig PHYSICAL ATLAS. A Series of Maps 


hical Distribution of Natural 











‘eminine Sales by Ons own: 
The Garden. Work Patterns by with eeu Litera- 
ture: ** The Keepsake,” 


Aiguillette, 
&c Costume for December (coloured), by M 
Davy .—246, Strand. 


HURCH of ENGLAND MAGAZINE for 





= KEITH. JOHNSTON, FRSE, FRGS, FG8, 
Geographer at dinburgh to her Mi ajesty. 
“That and b Geo- 


logical Survey. 
S'Embodies. ‘the materials of many volumes, the results of long 
years | of research; and exhibits the most valuable thoughts of the 


"Gg 








DECEMBER, price Ninepence, contains, 
othr Illustrations, a ong ony of RAUNDS. Saga 
with descriptive letter; ord our Shepherd (Rev H B 


tation. Second myrna; 
Ma A, F RS (with Engra ). The Great Exhibition—its Uses, &c. 
by the Rev J 8 Broad, MA. Notice of Books. Almanac ie: the 
Wecks. The Cabinet; Extracts from Bp Jeremy nes Dr J Calfhill, 
Dr Donne, and The Natural Heart. Poetry. of Ecclesiastical 
Intelligence.—J HUGHES, Ave Maria-lane; and all Dackamare. 


PUBLISHED BY BINN3 AND GOODWIN, BATH; AND SOLD BY 
WHI! —— Peli Mone ey LONVON. 


HE MORNING of LIFE: a ae of hom 

——n, who was os for gees, bgt man; 
fri of Lid at Friend M.M Pi ae Blog mas shal 
with beautiful Portrait, on Small bvo vo, cloth, 


bg 
= ian Times, all the charms of a romance, without its hollowness.”— 





d men of the age pictured visibly to the eye.’’—Edin- 


the bool book before us LoS be short, a = — of the 
nowledge done into maps.” —Athenseum. 
“THE PE PHYSICAL A ATLAS, reduced from the Im 
Folio. For the use of Colleges. Beg = resin This 
ition contains Twenty-five 
and Geological Map ofthe British ye Remy with atop: Letter- 
press, and a very Copious Index. Imp, quarto, halt-bound morocco, 
price £2 12s 6d. 
___Wiiiam BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
(HEAP, COMPACT, and COMPLETE 
ONS at WASHBOURNE'S, New Bridge-street. 
BOSWELL’ S LIFE of Dr. JOHNSON. By MALONE. 78 
** Boswell’s inestimabie book. neatly printed, to which the industry 
= all _ C——s has added little, either curious or important.”— 
jpecta’ 
SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEEN, and other Works. 103. 
SPECTATOR. With Portraits and Lives. 9s. 
HUDIBRAS. Gray’s Ration. Edited by Dr. NASH. 
Above 100 Portraits, &c. 2vos,2 
HOGARTH—a'l his alow ‘capital WORKS. By Dr. 
TRUSLER. With Major's Illustrations. 8vo, 18s. 
sane A good companion or key to Mr. Boho’s and other larger 
oa ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. Illustrated. 
Royal 870. 7s 6d. 
ant Be BOOs , A eg yy and BORDER 
RELS 
MASSINGER’S Works” By y GIFFORD. 10s. 
wang RELIQUES of ENGLISH POETRY. 
feap 8vo, 15s cloth. Also, to match, 
ELLIs's 3 ae 





3 vols. 





‘ Its tone, its spirit its yn are such as torender it worthy of a 
1 arg? circulation.” —Gospel 
There are scenes in th: book of striking interest and mach beauty.” 
—Ejdinb Even. Post. 
** A eharact or most interesting and lovely.”—Free Church Mag. 
** Deeply interesting.” —Provestant World. 
“* The character of Miss A——n was no ordinary one.”— Protestant 
Mag. (s cond notice). 
* Deliae.tes very gra) 
rejoicing in the light of P 
‘his volume will well repay a *—Chureh of England Mag. 
“ Pitced to touch ths oe aad purify the feeling -.”—Nonconformist. 
“A truthfulness and beauty which cannot fail to delight all 


readers.”’— Liverpool U 
heart.”—Christian Witness. 
."—Chris- 





a'ly the 2 a career of ene who died 
's Mag. 


“ Tolls a tale which will toue h many a 
* We wish we had space to foliow this interesting history.” 


Co Written in the mst kindly and tolerant en, aot cone cannot fail to 
mes’s Chronic! 


zine. 
* Contains many highly instructive as well as interesting facts.” 
Protestant Witness. 





In cloth gilt, , 48. 6d.. 312 beautiful Engravings. 
HE DOMESTIC Jt JOURN AL; or, the Ladics’ 
Miscellany of Instruction and ‘Amuseonsnt. 

** There is not 4 Lady’s Boudoir in the kingdom compiete without 
this really excellent, beautiful, and valuable book; it is an ornament 
to any drawingroom in the kingdom; at the same time the designs, 
especially in Croch:t and Needlcwork, are so correctly and exquisitely 
drawn, that eve ar parnny re —_ Kingdom ought to have it asa 
guide and assi«tant.”"— London 

THE CRYSTAL PALACE, “and its CONTENTS. Parts 
I. and IL., 6d. each. 

WM. CLARK, 16 and 17, Warwick-lane. 


Rich I 8, }- wide, 49s 61 the dress. 
Ditto Satins, ditto, 57s 6d the dress, 
Light and dark G.acé Silks, ditto, 27s 6d to 39s 6d the dress. 
Striped and Checked Fancy Siiks, from 1s 9d to 3s 6d yer yard. 
Rea! Irish Poplins, all at 3s 6d per yard. 
1500 Watered Double Poplins, all at 23s 9d the dress. 
Superior Silk Velvets (black and coloured), 6. 9d, 75 94, and 8s 9d per 


yard. 
Rich Lyons and Genoa Velvets, 10s 6d to 14s 6d per yard. 
Real French Merinos yor new homenaggy 4 at ~ 2d to 4s 3d per yard. 
New Cloaks, Manties, Cloth Dresses, &c. 
Black and White Lace Flounces (real lace sanienie, §-wide, 2s 6d per 


yard. 
Extraordinary Sale of Real Black Lace Falls, Shawls, Fiounces, 
&c., at one-third of their value. 

Patterns sent post free to any part. Address to 
WILLIAM SHEATH, 264, Regent-street, London. 


ESSRS. HARDING and CO.’s SALE, 81 
and 82, PALL-MALL, to be CONTINUED for a limited time 
only —By o: der of the Executrix of the late Mr. Harding, a GENERAL 
KEDUCTION of PRICES has been made. 
— St.ck consists of every noveliy and variety in silks, satins, vel- 
. mMerinos, dresses, robes, lacs and embroideries, furs, sca: rves, 
oatn “obonsy sashes, hosiery, cloaks, mantles, and Parisian milli- 
nery. assortment of ball and evening , com- 
prising richly embroidered tartan robes; embroidered masta, tuck, 
and flounce dresses; blonde and tulle lie flounced ditto; braided cra} pe and 


ge robes. 
The Mourning Department, comprising court, family, and compli- 
mentary mourning, is rep'ete with all the occasion may require. 
Also an assortment of Gentlemen's cravats, scarves, and dress’ ng- 
gowns, & &c. Every article marked in plain fi figures. Terms, net cash. 





containing four so:ts, 14s. A Christmas Present fora - 


ELF-ACTING PORTABLE SPRING- 
ESSURE SPECTACLES.—Seoures correct vision, never 

slip off the aces ee J geneinnes apr? collapse, and may 

where. -Patentess ANDERSON, High-etreot, Gravenned, Ieoes, ‘ibid 

OCKERELL he CO.’s BEST COALS ONLY. 

Dalgrareplae, Pimlico; ro No. 1, Coal Exehange. yg mg 


Boek S PERMANENT MARKING INK.— 
The original, and Ms far the best, juiring po preparation, 
offers the surest means of protection for every variety. ot househo! hold 
linen nano a - Any oy oy it too gs anne for which reason 
care ro oA for ) gen! ine article, by tho teventer, 
JOHN BOND, 28, L West Rell, e City.--Bold by most 
Chemists, Stationers, and Medicine-venders. Price 1s @ bottle 


A LLSOPP’S EAST INDIA, PALE, and 
other BURTON ALES.—The public is respectfully informed 
— Any of this season's brewings are now ready for y-y- bo and 
obtained genuine in easks of 18 gallons and upwards, either 
slasty or in any quantity, at their respective stores, as under, where 
also a list of the bottlers may be had:—The Brewery, yoo 
Highs fl, ay Neh etpeting Led London; Cook-street, 
trect, Birmingham ; t xchange, Manchester; Royal Brewe 
Dudley; 33, Virginia -strest, Glasgow. " oA 


EAL 3 SON’S EIDER DOWN QUILTS 

je in three varieties—The BORDERED QUILT, the 

PLAIN Quilts ond the LUVET. The Bordered Quilt is in the usual 

form of bed quilts, and is a most elegant and luxurious article The 

Plain Qnilt is smaller, and is useful as an extra eovering on the bed, 

or as @ wrapper in the carriage, or onthe couch. The Duvet is a loose 
case filled with Eider Down, as in general use on the Continent. 

Lists of Prices and Sizes sent free by post, on application to HEAL 

and wo] Bedding Factory, 196 (opposite the Chapel), Tottenham- 


LAN KETS for CHARITY.—HEAL and 
SON beg to offer BLANKETS for the purposes of Charity of the 
lollowing weights, sizes, and prices 
yards by 2 yards. weight t 3 sath ae Sa! pair 


1S ow ow 2 iw ” 


24 
Heal and Son” 's List” ‘of Bedding, 
weights, sizes, and prices of every g eres of bedding, s sent io by 
co on application to aed factory, 196 (opposite the Chapel), Totten- 
am-court-road. London. 


I N DISPENSABLE in EVERY FAMILY.— 
MARKWICK’'S PATENT PRIZE MEDAL RESPIRATORS, 2s 6d 
each ; Chest Eh gen Gout Socks, Knee Caps, &c, for Khe’ 
Lum Socks, Warm (loves, &c, and 8 Piline 
Poultice, Proven by Mr Leadam, surgeon to the Great 
“to surpass any one =k RA, him during the last 30 years,” 
have effected most gts ures, andsgiver unparalleled com- 
fort. Sold by chemists; and by OGERS and Co., 137, Strand. Whole- 
sale at A. MARKWICK’ and CO.’s. 28, Martin's-lane, Cannon-street. 


ORD'’s EUREKA SHIKTS and FORD’S 
F wR ; ioe are not = by wg 
» Which 


contri- 




















Say ence 


6) see 83 w 











Two, as samples, sent post free on receipt 
28 postage stamps.. RICHARD FORD, 185, cirand, Londen. ef 
{HIRTS.—PATTERNS of the new coloured 
SHIRTINGS, in every variety of colour, and upwards of 300 
ditferent styles, for making FORD’S EUREKA SHIKTS, sent pe 3 
free. on the — of six a Price 27s the half dozen.—KICHA 


FORD, 185, Strand. 
SHIRTS.— 
3is 6d and 37s 6d the Half Dozen; combining the highest de- 








it ODGERSS IMPROVED 


gree of excellence at the smallest cost. Satistaction usual) gua-~ 
ranteed, or the money returned. — ‘ 
Printed SS ae with full particulars, directions for self-mea- 
surement. and, i uired, patterns of the new Coloured Shirts, a: 
26s, and tgs the Halt if Dozen, gratis and post free to all sa ae 


RODGERS and CO., Improved Shir: Makers, 59, 8T. MARTIN’S- 
LANE, Charing-cross, London. Established ‘sixty Years. Boys’ 


Shirts in all sizes. 
yLAstic BANDAGE.—BAILEY’S NEW 
BANDAGE is soft, it increases circulation, and gives great 

comfort to the coy requiring bandages. May be had through 

Ss ott ht werd Also, his Patent Evastic q — 
. s, hunting~belts, trusses, pinal « 

thing for the relief of the afflicted” ‘Copy the address "ii, Balle 

418, Oxford-street, London. N.B. Surgeons supplied. F 


AIR MEMENTOS.—ARTIST in HAIR — 
DEWDNEY sends to Ladies resident in any part of the King- 


dom a BOOK of SPECIMENS for twe postage stam He also beau- 
pon? makes, and elegantly weathered pay fine gol 
ch: the most 








Brooches, , Chains, &c., at 
NEY, 172, FE (CHURCH-STRERT, 


PPXHE PEKFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
—The real NICKEL SILVER, introduced 15 b: 

LIAM 8. BURTON, when plated by the patent ‘process of Meeee, 

Elkington and C>., is beyond all capetion the very best article 

next to sterling silver that can be employed as such, either snene or 

ornamentally, as by no possible test cau it be distinguished from real 


silver. 

Fiddle Thread King’s 
, Pattern Patiern Pattern 

‘Tea Spoons, per dozen ee 18s Sts 4. 
Deesert Forks e+ 30s 586 
Dessert Spoons oe Bs 62s 
70s 
75s 


Tabie Forks . «+ 408 
Eee Spoons 408 70s 
and Coffee sets, Waiters, ‘Candlesticks, ke, at proportionate 
prices. Ali kinds of re-piating done by the patent process. 
CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL, NOT PLATED. 
‘Fiddle Thread 


Table by and Forks, full size, per 
Dessert — and ditto ee 
‘ea dii 
William 8. Burton has 
mises, by which he nes Ten (all 
ing, exclusive of the shop, devoted solely to the show of General Fur- 
nishing Ironmongery (including Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Piated and 
Japanned Wares), d that h may 
bao and at peers e their earn ry 
‘atalogues, wi ngravings, sent (per ) The money re- 
turned for every article not approved of. = 
39, Oxford-street (corner of Newman-street), Nos. 1 -—< 2, New- 
man-street, and 4 and 5, Perry’ ‘s-place. — Established A.D. 


ICOLL’s REGISTERED PALETOT— ‘is 
now ready at li, 116, 118, and 120, REGENT-STREET, and 
22, CORNHILL, for winter wear, at the moderate of Two and 
hree Guineas each; thus it deservedly bears the 
only the most fashionable, but also cheapest 
garment ever offe: to the blic, the a value of Nicollian 
ee within the last few months, much enhanced, 


lacy 
A NEW INVENTION, whereby much improvement in the 
tion of Winter Trousers, at t very moderate — has Seon ate 
effected ; euch fe also new sendy or inspection, bu: 

cits Mepossthle 0 detail im 08 oodin advert: sermons the cam many ad- 




















a and J. W. BENSON, Goldsmiths and 
tchmakers, 16 and 63, Cornhill, London. 

WATCHES —Meorrs. 8. 8. and J. W. BENSON call public attention 
to th s important branch of their business; viz. the manufacture of a 
true timekeeper at the lowest possible price, for which purpose they 
have so coustructed their premises, No. 16, Cornbill, as to enable them 
thvroughly to carry out the entire super ef the 
turing of their Watches, which has ior several years engaged gi 
attention, and thus the Mg ompberaasl# is gray to Rasp) — part “¥"} 
the Watch in a Yo cee ig the in- 

termediate profit charged tw the ao i muker to the roe bed, 

BENSON'S 8 et “15s GOLD WATCHES ; the same Movements in 
Silver Cases, £215s.—A large and beausifal Stock can be selected 
from, with highiy-finished movements, four holes jewelled, rich gold 
dials, and every improvement. A Gold Watch, with all + when latest im- 
provements, i.e. gold dial, jo . in four holes, maintain eo 
ak iked case, &c, with fine gud chain, taney complete 














in,ten holes, gold gtr 
gine-turned double- backedcases 

BENSON'S PATENT DETACHED GOLD LEVER bilgi 
Jewelled in Four holes 


Ditto, Eigh: 

Ditto, Four holes jewelled one size smaller 

Ditto, Six holes jewelled, do .. . 

Ditto, Eight holes ewe led, do 13 
Particular attention is requested to the: fact, that the above gates re- 

fer to Watches manufactured on the prem! 

Or the above on can be had in Huating- -cases, for the extra 
charge of T we Guin 

BENSON'S PATENT DETACHED LEVER WATCHES, LONDON 

AD&, IN SILVER CASES. 

Double-backed, plaie or ‘engine- turned case; the movement with 
the latest improvements; ie. the detached escapement; jewelled 
in two holes; a enamelled dial; hand to mark the wonds, aod 

£ 


- - 





LARK’S ORPHEAN WARBLER, contain- 
ae. ing 2000 New and Popular Songs, hands.mely boand in cloth, 
SYLVESTER SOUND. By COCKTON. 53. 

THE LOVE MATCH. By COCKION. 5s. 
THE STEWARD. By COCKTON. 5s. 
outks SISTERS ; or, Fatal Marriages. By COCK- 


TOWILE WATCH the BOLD SMUGGLER. 5s. 
TALES of SHIPWRECKS —- ADVENTURES at SEA. 


er at 
ALES $ of HEROD ‘Uaitorm with the above. 6s 6d. 





TALES of the WARS. 5 vols., 8vo. ; 200 ones wings. 
W.M.CLAnK, 16 and 17, Warwickelane, Any volume 
for six extra stamps. 


25s. 
post 


pow 
Ditto, jewelled m Four holes, and ca capped oe 440 
Ditto, jewelled in Six holes, with the improved regulator 5 15 0 
Ditto, jJewelled in ao holes, do oe 618 0 

itto, three-quarter plate, with compensation balance ee 7 18 0 
Benson’s Patent Detached Silver Lever Watch, made flat for 

the waistcoat pocket, with the skeleton movement, 

jewelled in Ten holes .. 315 0 

Mvssrs Benson would call particular. ‘attention to the fact, that 
quay oe same attention is id to the finish aud style of these 

‘atches as those in gold cases, being determined that nothing shail 
be apron pan oye! poh pei to oe the eo ye they have so 
lo yer artisan, and the tradesman, in 
giving ha thi Ly’ a “sliver Watch without fault in ite accurate per- 
every at the above very low 


CAUTION —8. 8. and J. bofPones BENSON have no ary with any 
estabishments of and the above 





iP ’ 





or similar name, 
Watches oun only be obtained at Boa, 16 and 63, Corabill. 





ary 
to the Public from Messrs NICOLL’S system 
Une fact wi alone suffice— - 


7 
London are 114, 116, 118, and 1 120, REGENT- 
STREET, ani 32, CORNHILL. ‘ sand 





it any pressure or pain, and 
hardens into a white enamel ; it will remain in the tooth many years, 
ting the further pregrese 





ree by post. ay by Savory, 
, 220, Re- 
ti, "Co Hannay, yr Oxford-street; Butler, 4, 
;,and all medicine venders in the 
+ Peioe Bo ed. Be r Howard continues to su ly the loss of 
on his new system of Self-Adhesion without » O. wires. 
extraction of any or roots, or 
y painful o " 
‘At home from 10 till 5. 
I NLEGANT TOILET REQUISITES.—ROW- 
LANDS’ MACASSAR OIL is highly and universally a 
ciate d for appa and sustaining luxuriant tresses. ROWLA a 
KALYDOK is of efficacy in improving and 
beautifying the skin and complexion; and ROWLANBS' han 
or Pearl Dentifrice, is invaluable for ite beautifying and preserv: 
effects on the teeth and gums. ‘The patronage of Royalty’ throug throu hout 
Europo, and the received of their 
efficacy, afford the best and surest proof of their merits. Bewars of 
spurious imitatiens. ‘ihe only genuine of each bears the name of 
“ Rowlands’ ” ing of the article on the wrapper or label. 
— by them at 20, Hatton-garden, London; and by chemists and 
perfumers, 


R= ISH COLLEGE of HEALTH, New- 
London. —MORISON'S VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL 
MEDICINE. None are genuine unless they come direct trom the Col- 
ith the words EF EGG tS " en- 


MORISON & GO. Tyee 
London: fetetad and Seneties oh ee Cie in the Parish 
of St. Clement Danes, in the County of Lg yl WILLIAM 
LITTLE, ad Strand, aforesaid.—SaTURDAY, D. 3, 1061.—S0P- 














ighly 
sell Morison's Pille.-<Bigned) 











SUPPLEMENT (GRATIS) TO THE ILLUSTRATED L¢ 


GRAND PANORAMA ‘OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION.—No. 
(FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY BEARD.) 
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Model, ‘‘ Youth at a Stream”—Large glass case of Persian Articles: Costumes— | Raw Materials from Egypt—Alabaster—Saddle, &c.—Turkey : Embroidered Muslins— On the left are Turkish Ornamenta! Arms—Dervish’s Clock—Gold-Bordered Scarfs— | Prince of Wales’ § 
Rugs, Scarfs, Embroideries—lInlaid Rifles—Map of the Euphrates Route to India. Costumes—* Andromeda,” bronze. Purchased by the Queen for £300. Greece : Costumes Marble, &c.—Turkey : Shawls, Embroideries, Silks. 
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The Nymph Glycera ”—“ Rinaldo and Armida”—Mosaics— } Oriental Alabaster Tazza—Inlaid Table and other Furniture—Genoa Velvets,several { Case of Brass and § 
Eagle 


Alabaster, Candelabra—Statue, “‘ Bacchus Reclining” —Carved Casket, Frame, and 
Model oi Bath, Oriental Lapis Lazuli, 18 in. by 12 in of which were purchased by the Queen —Alabaster and Mineral Ores. 
a 


Sideboard—Leghorn Raw Silk—New Fresco Paint. 
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Chronometers—Reguiators—Mathematical Watch-work—New Adjustment Stand 
fo Transit Instrument—Telescopes—Microscopes—Models, riage—Locomotive Engine—Soda-water. Machi 
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HOTOGRAPHS BY BEARD.) 


Il.—NORTH-EAST 





1851. 
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Scarfs— | Prince of Wales’ Shield—Model for Marble Statue of “ Dr. Jenner”—Turkey Rugs, 
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Stair Carpets, Leather, French Fleeces. 
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Great Earthenware Wine Jar—Tabernacle, value £14,000—Spanish Lace—Coloured 
Models from the Alhambra—Inlaid Table 3,000,000 pieces. 

















several 


Eagle and Chamois, in Brenze—Vieille Montagne Zinc 








AERC MAT HIN ERY . 
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Arms of Spain, Embroidered in Gold—Baby Linen of the late Prince of Asturias— 
Silks—Raw Materials—Arms—Cigars, Snuffs—French Raw Silks and Yarns, &c. 











Case of Brass and Silver Wind Instruments—Cast-iron’ Lion—Plate Glass Doors— | Harp and Piano—Anatomical Models, Surgical Instruments, Philosophical Appa- 
i 


tatus—Cast-iron Clock, ornamented with Porcelain, price £240. 


Iron Castings—Varal’s Endless Paper-making Machine—Vacuum Apparatus for 
Sugar—Sugar-cane Crushing and Cloth- -shearing Machines—Electric Clock. 
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y Car Busts: King and late Queen of B 
Brussols—Agricultural 


m (cast iron)—Carriages from Jones and Co., 
Implements—Tournay Carpets. 


Carved Ebony Furniture—Specimens of Inlaid Flooring—Marble Group, 





calling on Love for help.” 
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“ Psyche | “The Young Shepherd,” Giotto’s First Trial at Drawing— 
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“Venus and Dis- 
armed Cupid”—Pianos— Machinery. 
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PANORAMA OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION. ; 
Tue description accompanying our Panorama must of necessity be brief : 
we neither profess to describe nor enumerate the articles in the several 
compartments, but merely to give such information as any one well | 
acquainted with the Exhibition might have afforded in passing round 


Such short mention of each compartment will serve 
xhibition. 








with a stranger. 
as the best remembrancer to those who have visited the 
Our Engravings are from Daguerréotypes; of which the Foreign Side 
are by Beard, the English by Claudet. | 


FOREIGN END (Nortn Swe). 
PERSIA, EGYPT, TURKEY, AND GREECE. 


Persia might have contributed largely to the Exhibition, ng 
reality sent nothing whatever, The cases were occupied by conta >u- 
tions entirely from English gentlemen—Dr, Thompson, recently re- 
turned from the East, Mr. Major, a Turkish merchant, and Lieutenant 
Tyler. Worthy of note amongst them were some curious-headed arrows ; 
a sword called a yataghan, of such wonderful temper, that at a single 
blow, without the slightest damage to the edge, it would cut through a 
broom-stick ; rifles with damascene barrels inlaid with gold 3 am ivory 
handled dagger ; some scarfs, embroidery, and costume. (See Catalogue, 
page 291. 

Pathe eeiiinin over Egypt and Turkey is the seal of the Sultan Abd- 

ul-Mejid. The saddle and pipes in front, and the alabaster slabs, 
which were of unusual size and beautiful colour, were Egyptian. The 
rest of the raw materials and manufactures from Egypt oceupied the 
left side of the court. (See Catalogue, page 217.) The clock out- 
side the case on the right, which goes for thirty hours, was entirely 
invented and made by a dervish of the tomb of Sultan Mahmoud at 
Constantinople. The gold-embroidered shawls were worth from £25 
to £35 apiece. The amber mouthpieces. were some of them of great 
value, those set with brilliants being worth about £1100: they were 
of the peculiar paleclouded lemon colour most esteemed in amber in 
the East, there called by the original Greek name, electron, from 
which we have been learnedly in the habit of tracing the word elec- 
tricity; in reality, however, the mame was given to amber, from its 
similarity in colour to a native alloy of gold and silver found in the 
mines of Greece. The Albanian costumes, embroidered in goid, were 
worth from £20 to £40. 

The silks were the produce of the Imperial manufactory, and cost about 
three times as, much as they could be bought for anywhere else. The 
muslins embroidered in silk, gold, and silver were mainly the home work 
of Turkish ladies. The embroidery was the same on both sides: a dress 
would be the work of from six to eight montis; duriag the whole time 
they are preserved from the slightest soil, and vary in price from £15 to 
as much as £70 each. Here were likewise rugs, skins, confections, and 
perfumes—among the latter, attar of roses at £2 10s. an ounce. 

In the case of «ilver-work, almost every zarf or coffee-cup holder was of 
a different pattern, and from a different province of the empire. In the 
case of slippers were some embroidered in real gold and pearls, and as 
dear as £20 a pair. The pieces of gold and silver fringe were perfect 
studies in colour. In the same case was a gold mask, a ring, alittle gold 
implement for touching the eyelids with henna, and a bracelet set with 
amechysts, which were taken from a beautiful marble sarcophagus near 
Zebail, which contained, also, two other masks in gold, but a l 
crushed and worn. The inscription on the sarcophagus stated them to 
have been deposited by a man of distinction, as an offering of affection 
to his wife. ; 

In the compartment marked “ Greece” some specimens of Parian 
marble, a wax figure in Greek full gold costume, a few manufactures 
and raw materials from the Greek Islands—giving but a poor idea of 
Greek production and industry—oc-upied the entrance to the court (see 
Catalogue, page 285), which else belonged to Turkey, and was set out with 
embroideries, saddle-cloths in rich gold-work, at £85 each, morocco 
slippers, and, amongst other things, a considerable display of fine silk 
sheets and silk crape shirts of Albanian manufacture. Several of the 
former were purchased at from £3 to £4 each, for ladies’ dresses. hey 
were most of them white, and were soft, light, and very elegant for sum~- 
mer morning dress. In this part, also, were some pieces of furniture 
stuff, in cut velvet with gold ground. 

Behind these compartments was the lecture-room, on which were hung 
skins of all the wild animals of the empire, and under which were 
shown morocco and other leathers tanned in the several provinces, 
all of which differed in quality and appearance, and var.ed in price from 
2s. 6d. to 83,; and the novel Albanian winter coats of goat’s-hair, worth 
about £1 each. 

The unfinished statue in front of this compartment of Turkey deserves 
to be thought upon; it is that of Dr. Jenner, whose discovery of vac- 
cination for ever stayed the plague of small-pox, by which, before 
his time, hundreds of thousands died from year to year, and multitudes 
were seamed, searred, disfigured, blinded, and made miserable for life. 

The rugsin this passage—of which very many more were in the col- 
lection by various makers—were to be had at from £2 to £5 each ; 
and the piece of Turkey stair-carpet on the right of the passage 
deserved note by our manufacturers for the admirable manner in which 
the colours, though brilliant, were so disposed as never to dazzle 
or weary the eye. There were several similar pieces of carpet in 
the compartment; the price was 14s. the square yard. The passage 
led to the Exhibition Refreshment Room, close to which «ere shown 
dolls, stuffed birds, models of fishingboats from the several parts. of the 
coast, soaps, perfumes, pencil making in all its stages, by Morell; West- 
head’s patent wadding quilts, lighter and warmer than blankets, at 
from 7s. 6d. to £10 each, according to the work, and whether they be 
covered in cotton or silk, and soft Astoria cloth, made from the fur of 
the hare. (For Turkey, see Catalogue, page 316.) 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

Scarce second to Damascus itself for the keen temper of its steel was 
Toledo of old; and, at the entrance of the Spanish department, were two 
swords from its Royal ordnance factory, the sheaths of which, to 
show that the old skill of makeis still retained, were circles of silver in 
the form of a coiled serpent. In the same case were several other beau- 
tifully ornamented daggers, swords, muskets, and pistols. The prices of 
all the Spanish arms, considering their excellence of make and beauty 
of finish, were wonderfully low. A priced catalogue of all the goods was 
to be had in the department. The tabernacle intended for the altar of 
the Roman Catholic cathedral at Arequipa, in Peru, is prominently shown 
in our Engraving. It is seven feet and a half in height, made entirely 
of silver gilt and gold, and weighs 209 lb. It is worth £5000, without 
counting the diamonds and precious stones with which it is richly set, 
and which of themselves must be of great value. In the case by the 
other pillars of the division were the arms of Spain in gold embroidery, 
the wonderfully-worked baby-linen for the late Prince of Asturias, and 
several other specimens of costly lace. The guitar-harp of Don Galegos, 
of Malaga, a new instrument, was worth looking at for its elegance of 
form, and hearing for its sweetness of tone. 


and was most obliging in playing for visitors. There were several speci- 
mens of Spanish lace, one of which, adress of black blonde, was valued 
at £416. Thekid gloves were a needed:competition with our own and the 
French high price ; they certainly did) not seem inferior to the best, and 
were marked at 1s. 54d. a pair. The morocco leathers, of a great variety 
of tints, were worthy the attention especially of our ladies’ shoemakers. 
For other matters, there was alarge show.of raw materials, amongst them 
155 specimens of various woods from@uba. There was a model of the Bull 
Circus of Madrid with its multitude of spectators; and some details in 
terra cotta, coloured and gilt, from the Adhambra. Behind the Spanish 
and Portugu-se department, were Freneh chocolate, perfumes, soaps, 
preserved fruits, meats, flour, sweets, &¢. Portugal was especially notable 
for its beautifully msde double row of oval +nuff casks, each with its little | 
sample box for allcomers. The fire-arms, gold brocaded silks, and 
marbles, lace, and various raw materials, also deserved attention. 

In the front gallery were-two brass. and iron bedsteads irom Spain, 
several specimens of Portagnese. woods; and an escritoire, in carved 
ebony, inlaid with etched) ivory figures of animals,some of which were 
done with great spirit; andjimthe xorth gallery commenced the stained 
glass of all nations, which, ran nearly its entire length, Portugal is | 
291, Spain 302, in the Catalogue. 


a ITALY 
i three compartments, under the heads of: Tuseany, Rome, 
inia, to be found respectively at pages 318, 294, and 301 of the 
Inthe Tuscan compartment were to ve found three tables in 
exquisitely inlaid: the centre one, with m«lachite, jasper, 
turquoise, and other precious stones, took five years work; 
for £1000. The octagon table, by P. and J Della Valle, 
Galilleo in the inquisition prison, visited by Milton, has ob- 


It comprised the wire- | 
strung harp, guitar, and violoncello. Theinventor was generally at hand, 
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tained the first prize in scagliola; its price was £200. Here were, also, 
the sideboard at which Angelo Barbetti worked for six years, and the 
price of which was 550 guineas; ‘the. jewel-case. by the same artist, 
representing in high relief scenes from the siege of Troy, price 
250 guineas; and a somewhat similar one by Marchetti, price 200 
guineas: Ducci’s organ, the twelve lower notes of ‘which were 
produced from a single pipe placed in the seat of the player, and 
which had the full power of a common organ eight times its size; the 
price of the large was £240, of the small size £120, Rawsilk was shown 
by several producers and manufacturers, flceces of pure and cross-bred 





| merino sheep; the corn which supplies the straw for the Leghorn bon- 


nets; a case of bonnets of such exquisite material and fineness that 
they were from £14 to £18 each. In the passage outside this compart- 


| ment, and extending also behind Spain and Portugal, were specimens of 
| woods, marbles, alabasters, quicksilver from several mines, and other 


ores. In Rome was a model of a bath, about ten inches long and five 
wide, in lapis lazuli: the beautiful mosaic tables and entablatures, 
which with their history and mode of manufacture are to be found 


of Italian cities and scenery cost £1000, and is the property of Lord Kil- 


murry, of whom the marble statue near it is a very excellent likeness. | 


Behind this was the Sevres department, where were the Gobelins tapes- 
tries. The Sardinian compartment was notable especially, besides its tables 


of inlaid wood (marquetrie) and wood and metal (parquetrie), for its case | 


of Genoa silks and velvets, the latter of most exquisite closeness and 
fineness, and such intense depth and brilliance of colour as makes it 
easy to understand why so many velvets should be made to bear the 
name of Geaoa. 
and above them in the gallery a case of beautiful silver and gold fili- 
gree work, in which the artist, Giacomo Loleo, especially prided him- 
self on a column designed by himself to commemorate the Exhibi- 
tion, and extremely difficult of execution. The wonder of this filigree 
work was not only its beauty, but its cheapness. In the passage to the 
north gallery, were glass and earthenware from Brussels. 


FRANCE (Nort Supg). 

We have already stated that the French comestibles, perfumes, 
candles, soap, chemicals, &c. occupied the space beiiind Spain and Por- 
tugal ; that French musical instruments were to. be found at back of Italy, 
and beyond these the Sevres wares and Gobelin tapestries, of which the 
most beautiful was that representing the slaughter of the Mamelukes, 
Some of the vases are of the purest forms and styles of ormament. 
One or two, after the manner of the Etruscan, almost make one believe 
that the old workers have visited the world again. Of sculpture, in 
this department especially worth note were the bronze negro busts, by 
Cordier; Eve, with Cain and Abel, as imiants, in her arms, 
by Pradier—one of the finest pieces of sculpture in the whole Exhibi-» 
tion, and which yet strangely received no prize; and the “ Bacchanal, 
by Clesinger, purchased for his house at Florence (for somewhere 
about £1000) by Prince Demidoff. In the centre were a pair of 
doors in bronze, an exact copy by mechanical means one-fourth 
the size of the original of the gates of the Baptistry at 
Florence. They are intended for library doors, are nine feet high 
and six wide, and the price is £600. The bookcase on the left 
was a beautiful specimen of art and art-workmanship; the figure 
of “ The Thinker” at top, and those of * Night” and ‘“* Morning,” were 
copied from a tomb of the Medici in a church at Florence. The en- 
richment on the frieze, the springing lions, the birds, and the column 
of the central doors, are by inger, the sculptor of the “ Bacchanal.” 
The whole is of ebony; the ornaments of bronze. It is 13 feet 6 inches 
high, by 14 feet in length; its price £1800. (See the ILLUSTRATED LoNDON 
News, Nov. |.) The sideboard on the right hand, by Fou’ dinois, con- 
tains some beautiful carving. The general idea is to represent the 
gathering of food in all quarters of the globe; so at top is Plenty, 
and groups of children gathering fruits and grain; on the shelf- 
board a group of still life; at the corners, as terminal figures, a 
hunter and fisherman; in front, the four quarters of the globe repre- 
sented by figures; below it sporting dogs The value of the sideboard 
is £1500; its proportions, idea, and workmanship are excellent: the pic- 
ture in the centre did not belong toit. Opposite these, en the counter 
and wall, were various goods from Algeria, the list of which is in page 
251 of the Catalogue. 

The passage next to Italy belonged to France ; and past a pair of plate- 
glass doors, and a large casting of a pair of eagles and a dead chamois, 
by Eratin, and anew style of mantel-piece chandelier, was one of the 
doors out of the Building towards the Serpentine. 

Behind the case of horns, by Adolphe Sax, was a long case of French 
firearms, &c,; and opposite, at back of Erard’s piano and harp, Dr. 
Auzou’s anatomical models, in embossed leather, some of which— 
as those showing the internal structure of the several kinds of silkworm, 
bees, beetles, limbs and mouth of the horse, and other objects of 
comparative anatomy—would be matters of great interest and really 
useful instruction in our ordinary schools. Next was Churriére’s case of 
surgical instruments—some, especially for eye operations, of great 
ingenuity, and at which he employs, for the year round, upwards of 
300 workmen. There are six workmen constantly engaged on the 
manufacture of artficial limbs alone, and which he has brought to 
such strength, lightneas, and cheapness, that they are now given in the 
hospitals of France, instead of the old wooden stumps. The instrn- 
ments in this case were made entirely for the Exhibition, at a cost of 
more than £2000. Beyond this were various cases of cutlery, and other 
arms. 

The second French bay was entirely occupied by clocks. There wasa 
new alarum adaptable to any clock, and the price of which was about 
6s. 8d. ; alarge clock with chime of bells; a case of ornamental clocks 
in cast iron and dark blue enamel porcelain; and a variety of orna- 
mental time-pieces. The third bay was -imilarly occupied. In our Engrav- 
ing is shown a large dial, the machinery regulating which, by a gal- 
vanic adjustment, enables any number of dials to be made tomark the hour, 
no matter how great the distanee from each other. Under De Touche 
and Houdin’s clocks, some of which were elaborately ornamented, were 
chronometers; and opposite, at the other side of the bay, was an arith- 
metical calculating machine; and in the compartment a complete set of 
French weights and measures, and a mechanical ready-reckoner, said to 
be especially useful in calculating workmen’s wages. - 

In the fifth French bay were opiical and mathematical instruments, 
models of the eye in health and disease, microscopes, optical glasses 
and Daguerréotype apparatus, eye or oval-shaped opera-glasses, spec- 
tacles, with frames as fine a3 a thread ; and the diagraph, a simple con- 
trivance for reducing drawings from maps or plans of any size to any 
minuteness. 

The passage behind these five bays was eccupied with specimens of 
marble from the Pyrenees and Languedoc ; and Vieille Montagne zinc in 
every shape, from ore and paint to ornaments and statuettes ; woods, &c. 

Commencing after the passage, the French machinery occupied five 
bays. Here were to be found Reranger and Co’s balances, the endless 
paper machine, and the machine for making brass screw soled boots. 

France is to be found at page 220 in the Catalogue. 


BELGIUM (Norts Sips), 

In the first compartment of Brlgium, which was.a. passage, we had on 
the walls two specimens of Tournay carpets, one of which repre- 
sented the ancient coat of arms of the Netherlands, and was of the same 
kind: as our Wilton carpets: several kinds of carriages from Jones’, the 
Royal builders at Brussels; and some agricultural implements. In 
the second compartment were some articles of furniture in carved 
ebony, by Boulé, of Antwerp. 

In the third Belgian b y were some pieces of furniture in palisander- 
wood, ebony, and marqueterie, the price: of one.ofi which, a cupboard, 
by De Raed, of Antwerp, was £168; and) @ fire-arms press in oak, the 
dvors of which wre perfect gems of carving, representing in high relief, 
on sunk medallions, stug and boar hunts, by Beernaest, of Brussels, was 
priced at 240 guineas. 

Asmali tran-itinstrument in this compartment, by Beanlieu, of Brussels, 
attracted considerable attention; as did also the balances by E. Sacré, 
of the same city ; and a. mantelpiece in statuary marble, executed for-the 
late Queen of the Belgians, by Leclerque, of Brus-els, beautiful in; pro- 
portion, rich in every detail; the flowers and) figures from, the hand! offa 
real artist ; the price £600, Amongst the-muchiuery (to which, we passed 
through the musical instruments) was one most: important to, commeree 
—Victor Van Goathem’s centrifugal apparatus. for refining-eugar. The 
loaves in erdinary sugar refining are made in. iron. moulds, by a 
process. of frequently pouring syrup threugh them, The moulds 
require continual re-painting; and @ lazge refinery, will need to 
have about 8000 of them. But by the. new provess 1200 will re- 
fine the same quantity ; and, instead of the immense pile of building 
needed now, a@ sugars-house wil] require a very small space. The machine 
shown would work 50 moulds of 10 lb. weight each, the sugar of which 
would be completely bleac ed «nd purified in about three-quarters o° an 
hour, whilst under the present mode it would occupy several days. The 
machine will enable the colonies to produce raw sugars ready for market in 








Behind these compartments are French pianos, &c. ; | 
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greater quantity, purer, and at far less cost than now; and, at the same 
time, and at a very little additional cost, to make refined sugar. The 
machine is not expensive, and we may, therefore, soon expect to have 
white sugar so cheap that its consumption will be greatly increased—a 
result which will be expedited by the Exhibition having enabled the in- 
ventor to make his contrivance so universally known. 

In the front gallery, over these compartments, were gorgeous gold 
embroidered and lace pontifical vestments shown on figures life size, 
and professing to be true effigies of various eminences of the Roman 
Catholic Church ; amongst them the Archbishop of Paris, killed at the 
barricades in 1848; specimens of Belgian printing, illuminated litho- 
graphs, and various illustrated works. 

HOLLAND. 
Holland, or the Netherlands, of old our great rivals on the seas, and 


which gained and held a mighty trade by long and close adherence to 
perfect freedom of commerce, occupied the middle compartment of the 


| north or left-hand side of the Main Avenue, coming down from the 
described at length in No. 294 of our Journal ; and that, with the views | 


Transept, and which is also.a passage by which there is an exit towards 
the Serpentine. The case shown in our Engraving, in the front of 
the column on the right, contained the jewels of Mr. Hope, M.P. for 
Gloucester, who showed them in this compartment by virtue of his con- 
nexion with the great banking-house at Amsterdam. They are valued 
at £80,000. Amongst others (see Cat. p. 10) are the handle of Murat’s 
sword, a most beautifully cut beryl, the great pearl weighing 4 oz., 
the largest cat’s eye inthe world, and a great Oriental opal. Behind 
this was a case of silver plate by Van Kempen, of Utreeht, in which the 
articles on separate shelves illustrated the Greek, Gothic, Rénaissance, 
Louis Quatorze, and Louis Quinze styles. Amongst the other articles 
well worthy of note were cloths and napkins of linen damask ; linen 
bed-tick of great fineness and strength, raw silks, Utrecht or wook 
velvet ; Turkey red cloth, dyed with Dutch madder; a muff of marabout, 
or the under tail feathers of a species of stork, and a cloak, muff, and 
ruffles of the feathers of the great erested grebe, of a curled and beauti- 
ful silvery whiteness, and so fine that they seem most like spun glass. 
On the opposite side were Turkey carpets, and little under-table carpets 
of the Kidderminster kind, some of the patterns and colours of which 
are excellent; they were about three yards long and two wide, and cost 
from £1 10s. to £2108. Then there were blankets, thick, long-napped, 
and soft; one pairof a beautiful searlet, and which certainly in winter 
would give our beds more an appearamce of warmth than our own per- 
petual white. 

Then, as a lesson for our farmers, there was a liquid manure ma- 
chine, armed with a contrivance for spreading manure; for Holland 
in many parts having had hard battle with the sea for the land, sets 
more value upon land, works harder at it, and brings more out of it, 
than we from our high, dry fields. There was a cast of thirty- 
three bells. for a chime, weighing 5500 1b. A magnet, by one 
Elias, of Haarlem, consisting of a set ef plates screwed toge- 
ther; it lifted 500 lb., being double what one of common make 
could do. There were files, screws, various tools, brass pipes, nails 
roughened near the head to make them hold; hemp cordage, and, as 
befits a maritime and dyke-intersected country, a model of a ship, show- 
ing a mode of complete ventilation ; and a model ofa new system of a 
turning-bridge. Over this compartment, inthe gallery, was a care belongs 
ing to Belgium of richly bound missals, printed in their several 
tongues, for a long list of countries, and exhibited by one 
Hanicq, printer to the Propaganda of Mechlin; and in the passage 
to the stained-glass gallery are models of a railway, with a third 
line of wood, to prevent getting off the line; of a train, 
with a sort of lazy-tongs-on-wheels contrivance in front of it, which 
stretches at full length 140 yards, as a kind of feeler and line clearer ; 
a model of a rolling bridge over the Old Rhine, near Leyden; several 
pairs of scales, one of which the 3-2000th part of a grain—a quantity of 
appreciable effect in chemistry—will turn. There were, besides, a fast- 
sailing cutter, types, terra-coita, and glass water-pipes, which, now that 
there is noexcuse to prevent, we might surely make, much to the ad- 
vantage of the said water which we are at so much cost and pains to 
get. 

AUSTRIA (NortTH Sipe). 

On the side we are describing, Austria occupied three compartments 
Ta front, as shown in our Engraving, are articles in glass, porcelain, &c. 
Bohemia and the Venetian provinces are the chief seats of the glass 
manufacture, the entire yearly production of which amounts to about 
£1,500,000, of which 87 per cent. is the produce of Bohemia. Venice was 
of old celebrated fer the crystal-like clearness of its plain, and the 
diamond-like briiliance of its cut glass, and Bohemia for its coloured, 
gilt, and engraved glasses; but, since the aLolition of the glass duty 
relieved our manufacturers from the vexatious interference of the ex- 
cise, our advance has been so rapid that we are now but little, if at all, 
behind Bohemia in its colours, and in plain and cut-glass are unsur- 
passed. Venice now is mainly famous for ite beads and imitations of 
precious stones. The show of Bohemian glass is not large, and it is 
very high priced. The candelabra on the second table in ruby and gold 
were £56 5s. each. The centre-piece, with three stands for sweet- 
meats and flowers, £55 143.; with two, #48 Ss. The material igmot 
costly, and, if the price is made up in werkmanehp, it is.certainly, upon 
so easily destructible an article, very like labour thrown away. 
The great caudelabra on the floor were priced at €120 each. The dark 
blue vases were £40 each ; ond for the china dinner-service, rich enough 
in gilding, but so ugly in form that no gold could mend it, £1100 was the 
price. The ruby-coloured goblet, engraved with a “Jion hunt,” and 
which, looked at on the inside, was seen in high relief, was 28. The 
smaller goblet, with “boar hunt,” £6 7s. The large centre one, about 
£20: all these prices, however, were not those of Bohemia, but of 
Messrs. Bezens and Co., St. Paul’s-churchyard. . 

Passing down the front Austrian compartment, the walls and 
two long side tables were occupied by one of the most inte- 
resting displays in the entire Exhibition. Lithographs in colour 
executed in a new manner, and placed side by side with 
the painted fruit and flower pieces or portraits from which 
they had been copied, and from which it was not easy to dis- 
tinguish them, though the lithograph can be had for 1s., whilst the 
painting cost £25. The process was shown in allits stages. So, also, was 
the recent invention of Piil of Copenhagen, called chemitypy, by which 
engravings after the manner of copper-plate are produced, with the 
lines raised, so that they can be printed from at the ordinary press like 
woodcuts. But most of all worthy of note are the punches, matrices or 
moulds, and types from the Imperial foundry. The establishment pos- 
sesses 104 alphabet+, and the specimens of printing sho» n from some of 
which are truly beautiful. A Japanese novel, accompanied by 
a German transJation, and the Lord’s Prayer in the native cha- 
racter of 206 languages, and with Roman type in 608 languages, 
were wonderful specimens of typography. Passing from these with 
a look at the copper-plate and steel engravings and Talbo- 
types, “We tome to vhe mantelpiece clocks, one of which, without 
rewinding, goes for thirty years ; and the other for ever (or at least as 
long as‘its materials last», In the first an iron ball falls, before the 
clock rufs down, into a chamber of sulphuric acid, and the gas evolved 
by. its presence winds. up the clock. In the second the fall of a column 
of mercury answers, ab each change of weather, the same end, In the 
compartment beyond the clocks, first worthy of examination, was the 
writing machine, by Mareheri, of Lodi, by which the blind rapidly 
learn to write, or, rather, to print in raised characters, which others can 
read by sight and they by touch, The letters are selected by hand, but 
the labour of printing is performed by pedals. This was in the general 
Austrian Furniture department. The prices were, in their way, @ 
curiosity ; except the two heron-beak spoons in Turkey, there was 
nothing like it in the Exhibition, The inlaid table, by Rosani, 
of Brescia, a specinen, certainly, of very minute and careful 
mosaic, on a circle of three feet diameter, was £1000. The six cane- 
bottomed and cane-backed ghairs, im dark wood, bent instead of 
cut, so as to form the shape and: legs, and the settee to 
match, were £40. Less unreasonable: was the £700 asked for an ebony 
cabinet by Grogen, of Wien, ornamented: with ivery emblematic boys, 
trophies of arms, figures off sovereigns of Austria, and iniaid with 
mainchite, lay is lazuli, jasper, and: other precious stones. There were 
also two cannages, the l.nings of which were peculiar, and some agrir 
cultural implements, amongst them. a carrot-drill and tome cuioua 
ploughs from the factory of Prince Lobkowitz, and carpenters’ toola, 
benches, and: boxes of very superior make. 

The caryet seen hanging from the-gallery at the end of the first pas- 
sage into, Austria was worked by the Empress Marie Louise, assisted by 
the Queens. of Wirtemburg and Naples, and was intended as a present 
for the Emperor Napoleon, 

The second bay of Austria, from the front, led into the four famovs 
rooms, the inlaid floors und furniture of which were valued at 214,000. 
No one, however, has, as yet, been found in this country willing to pay 
£700 a yearfor ever for the mere floors and furniture of four rooms. 
We prefer the quiet warmth and comfort of car pets to the noise and 
cold of bare floors, no matter what their colour or pattern 
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cuted, and the designs rich. 

style, in the lady’s library, was, wi h its richly bound albums, a present 
from the Emperor to the Queen. It was far from finished, and had to 
go back to the workshop from the Exhibition before it has its place in 
the Palace. The glazed presses of the case revolve. 
blematic of the several orders of books, are some of them right well 


studied and well worked; but the gem of all these rooms, surpassing all | 
The flowers and branches were most | 
| been sold to Lord Eltesmere 
| were £140 each, and the arm-chairs £160. 


the farniture, was a picture-frame. 
gracefully entwined; they had all the distinctnesss and freedom of life, 
and the frame was broad and rich without the .east approach to heaviness. 
In the drawingroom, the base of the small round table was a great 
improvement on our stiff pillars and claws. In the Front Gallery, over 
these compartments, were velvet pile carpets of a peculiarly light make, 
pianos and accordions, by various makers, and prepared piano-wood, 
by Beinert and Son, of Bohn. 


ZOLLVEREIN (Norta Swe). 

The Zollverein, or German Customs Union, the population of which 
exceeds $2,000,000, ocoupied four compartments in front. Our Engraving 
of the first shows articles from the Royal China Factory of Berlin, and 
some cases of amberin the rough and polished. Amber is not much 
in request in Europe; it is found in the mines and fisheries. It is manu- 
factured for export to the East and to Africa. The prices of the ordi- 
nary articles are very moderate: for instance, brooches, from 28. to 9s. ; 
lockets, 94. to 2s. 6d.; necklaces, of from one to five rows, from 2s. to 24s. 
Passing down are a large stuffed group of a stag caught by five hounds, 


in which there is great spirit, and the price of whichis £180; @ boar | 
attacked by three dogs, price £120; a whole host of kittens, cats, rats, | 


mice, weasles, caricatured in most comical groups, and of various prices, 


from £1 to £30; next to these were some ingenious pharmaceutical and 
cooking apparatus, sent by a Mr. Wolf, of Heilbone ; and lucifer matches 


in all stages of their make. The silver cup in front of the second com- 
partment, by Wagner and Son, the artistic design and execution of 
which in every part was so admirable, 2 

prize medal. On the left, in this compartment, was the model, with mov- 
ing figures, of the castle and lawn of Rosenau, the birth place of 


Prince Albert; opposite to which was a piece of wood carving of a | 
drunken Bacchus and Satyrs, intended for a wine-press door, in high | 


relief in silver, the price £52 10s. The centre hall, or octagon room, 
contained articles of art and manufacture from almost every state: a 
painted window,copied from that great one of the Church of St. Lorence, 
at Nuremberg, price £150; the cupid carried off by a leopard, in marble 
relief, by Michell, a work of real art ; statuettes in stone paste, by Paul 
Gropius, of Berlin; some most elaborately-carved ivory goblets—one by 
C. W. Hayl, of Darmstadt, has round the base the figures of German 
emperors, on the cup the battle fought in the time of the Roman Em- 
peror Augustus, in the forests of Jeutsburg, against the Roman general, 
Varus, by the German Arminius; on the top is the figure of Germania 
triumphant; the price is £309. ( r 

senting a procession of bacchanals, very beautifully carved, price £300 ; 
a great jug, with most elaborate groups, by Schultz, of Mewingen, and 
several other cups and ornaments by various artists, many of them of 


great merit, and every one of which was worthy the especial study of | 


our electro-plate manufacturers as models. Close to the first ivory cup was 
sliding views of scenes on the Rhine, painted by Carl Schener, ef Dussel- 


by Hilyers, are also excellent; the price £180. : 
There was a miniature bronze of the great Amazon, by Kiss, losing, 
however, in its littleness, the greatness of the original. Porcelain from 
the Royal Factory of Meissen; minidtures on ivory, painted in anew 
method; alady’s bureau inlaid, and Weishampt’s chess-board of tortoise- 
shell and mother-of-pearl, with border of gold and silverenamelled, 


and men of gold and silver ornamented with enamel, and set with | 


emeralds and rubies; the weight 15 ounces, the style J?énaissance. 
The kings and queens are portraits of Charles V., Emperor of Ger- 
many, and his daughter, Margaret of Parma; and of Fraacis 1, King of 
France, and his sister, Margaret of Valois. The pawnhs are men in 
chain armour ; the knights are mounted on pranciag horses, and the 
kings and queens are arrayed in their robes of state. The price was 
£1029. Of articles from the Royal Porcelain Manufactory at Berlin—the 
large vase with brass handles and painting of the harvest, after Von 
Klober, is £472 10s.; that with the dancing figures, £240 ; the other four 


large vases, £120 each ; the one of Persian pattern, with painting of an 
American forest, £112. 

In the passage behind this room were iron castings, statuettes, tables, 
vases, &c., remarkable for their sharpness and cheapness; for instance, 
the round open-werk table was sold for €3. There were some clever zine 
eastings for ornaments of doors, cornices, &c. 

Two compartments beyond the passage were occupied with carriages, 


cutlery, tools, implements, and machinery. There was a vacuum-pan in 
copper, with air-pump, by Beckman, of in, Constructed to make 245 
Roaves of sugar of 30 ib. weight each, at a single boiling; a very com- 
pact steam pharmaceutical apparatus ; machine for striking out patterns 
for the jacquard loom. A mint rolling-mill, such as is used in Paris and 
Utrecht ; and cast steel railway axles, by Krup, of Essen. A tutwing 
lathe complete, £78 15s. ; and several mantelpieces in cast iron and of 
earthenware, of whith one in brown pottery deserves attention, as it 
shows how at small eost there may be zreat improvement made upon 
the wood and stone mantelpieces of cheap houses. 

In front, passing down the third compartment of the Zollverein, were 
a variety of ornaments fa firely-cut amber, by several exhibitors ; cases 
ey Keller and Oo. of articles in onyx, jasper, and cortelian, in the latter 
of which there is a tea service, consisting of teapot, cream-jug, sugar- 
basin, 12 cups, 12 saucers, 12 plates, 12 teaspoons in white, cut and 
polished from the solid stone—the price £1200. Villeroy and Bosh’s fine 
stoneware, with silver gilding, deserved examination; and along 
the passage, narrowed by the octagon room, were guns, swords, pis- 
tols, muskets, fowling-pieces, and cutlery. In the fourth compartment 
especially worthy of notice were the exquisitely fine linen damasks by 
various makers. The price of the fountain of alabaster glass, with 
gilt ornaments, was £169. 


NORTH GERMANY AND HANSE TOWNS. 

Our Engraving shows on the left of the North German bay a bas 
relief in plaster of scenes fron the history of Northern Germany, by 
Englehard; and on the right a phaéton, made entirely of rosewood, 
varnished, and requiring no paint ; it was bought by a Spaniard as a pre- 
sent for the Queen of Spain. Ia the Hanse Towns Court, in which was 
the model of Heidelberg Castle, were sundry articles of furniture in deer’s- 
horn, by Rampendahi, of Hamburg, amongst which a séerétaire is priced 
at £120. The round table, with figures inlaid in coloured woods and 
mother-of-pearl, is £200 ; the piccolo piano, by Riihms, of Altona, £30; 
the grand, by Sohréder, of Hamburg, 2160. There were also hats, boots, 
leather, tortoiseshell combs, some articles of plate, jewellery, a pair of hand- 
some keftle-drums, a tastefully arranged circle of whips and sticks, the 
handles of some of which in ivory were very spiritedly carved. In front 
of the staircase, or sixth compartment, our Engraving shows the Prussian 
cannon, and some specimens of highly burnished steel, On the side walls 
were embroidered carpets, and at the end of the passage a cast in plaster 
of Kalid’s “ Bactchante,.” sprawling on a thirsty panther’s back (the ori- 
ginal, in marble, is gone to America), In the front gallery, above these 
compartments, Were a model of the Cathedral of Madgeburg, with all 
the ornaments, interior and exterior, soale 1-32, in wood; emblematic 
designs for the bas reliefs of Northern German history; some models of 
geometfie forms, which simplify mathematieal probl » especially 
those in solid geome!ry, by presenting the learner with a tangible reality 
instead of a com: licated puzzle of lines. These most valuable helps for 
schools, designed by Schroeder, of Darmstadt, are to be had at De Cahn’s, 
16, Wileon-street, Finsbury : they are per set £50. 


RUSSIA. 

Russia, a8 shown in our Engraving, has on this side three com- 
partments. The great candelabra in f¥ent, bronze gilt, on the right, 
‘were by Chopin, and tie price £633 each ; and on the left by Krumbigel, 
Moscow, £960 the pair. In the case in front of the first bay was jewel- 
lery by Bolin and Jan, jewellers to the Iinperial Court, St. Petersburg. 
The value of the diadem of diamonds, &e., is 24800; the brovch in 
form of & branch, £840; the bracelet, with vine leaf in diamonds, and 
grapes of rubies, £370; that by Messrs. Kaemmerer and Zeftigen, also 
Court jewellers, the diadem of diamonds and emeralds is £3315; the 
berthe of diamonds, £2341. No price has bien set on the Oriental ame- 
thyst ; it is of immense value. The price of the large silver centre-piece, 
which weighs 200 1b, of silver, is £2850 ; it represents Demitri Doreskoi 





resting under a tree and almost wounded to death, but revived by | 


news just brought him of victory over the Tartars. 
The malachité was the most universally attractive object in the Russian 


department. Matachite is not marble, but is, in fact, copper ore in form of } 


carbonate. There were some beautiful specimens in the Australian depart- 
ment, which showed also the intensely b.ue ore of copper from the Burra 


The figures, em- | 





had awarded to it the council | 


Another, by Hagen, of Munich, repre- | 


; | lay the corn to the edge of a knife, 
a lady’s double writing-table, in ebony, with a centre-piece of four | 





| Of which a new description of . forceps, for 


} tumbler lock, and Spratt’s (of Cincinnati) improved lightuing rods. 
very point is platinum, anc the entire top of a metal so compounded that 
The) rod, instead of being round, is flanged or | 





691 








Burra mines, The malachite doors were 14 feet 6 inches high by 7 feet 
wide ; the price £6000: but no one was found ready to pay £300 a 
year for going into his drawingroom. The price of the chimney-piece was 
£1600. The large rococo vase which is shown in our Engraving, on the 
right of the centre bay, has been bought by Prince Esterhazy for £3200 ; 
the large round table by Mr. Drat, M.P. for Wrexham, for £320. The 
gilt horses, with green marble pedestals, by Baron Klott, and which are 
models of the colossal pair for which pedestals, at last given up to Swe- 
den, were 80 lung reserved at the east end of the Main Avenue, have 
for £112. The malachite chairs 
: a The bronze gilt clock, 
the top of Which, at a little distance, had the appearance of 
a globe, was by Chopin, manufacturer of bronzes at St. Peters- 
burg. The design is the first balioon ascent, that of Montgolfier’s 
great paper fire-balloon, in the reign of Louis XV.; the pedestal repre- 
sents flames, and has thirty-three figures; the price, in round num- 
bers, £396. The vase of greenish jasper, with cut border, was £457. The 
case of twenty medallions were well worth careful looking at: they are 
allegorical representations of the events of the wars in 1812-13-14; the 
price of the set was £4 153.; the dies for medals of the same were also 
shown—their price was £3166. 


UNITED STATES (Norrs Sipe). 


Of all modern inventions, the Americans have seized with the greatest 
avidity upon vulcanized indiarubber. The five compartments of the 
United States eonclude our Panorama of the north side of the Main 
Avenue, foreign end. The first was occupied with indiarubber goods, in 
wonderful variety ; maps, plain and coloured, of the states of Europe, of 
the world, printed on indiarubber, so that one can stretch the world a bit, 


and try how it looks in sundry shapes; harness, whips, book bindings, | 


boots, life-buoys, mugs, buckets, bottles, carpeting, buifers, &c. The se- 
cond bay is again indiaruvber: there are blown globes of it—useful, 
certainly, for schools, as they can be made, very cheaply, of very large 
size ; fierce-looking whips ; Goodyear’s metailic indiarubber over-shoes 
and boots, very elegantly cut and finished, and certainly, of all the vulcan- 
ized or fixed elastic inuiarubber preparations, the best. At one side of the 
third compartment our Engraving shows a case of sundry goods of na- 
tive Indian manufacture, anu ladies’ work. At the other Bill ng’s balances, 
nautical and other philosophical instruments; within the compartmentare 
severai descriptions of stoves. In the front of the fourth compartment 
is the case of patent revolving pistols, which, with one barrel, have six 
chambers, and fire six times, as fast as the trigger is pulled; they are 
also loaded with great rapidity ; the price for the pocket size is £4. The 
price asked for the Dying Indian is £1000. The ploughs, by Mesers. 
Starbuck and Tioy, and Prouty and Mears, of Boston, were in this bay ; 
one of them was so successful as to win the prize medal at the trial: 
neaily ali of them have already been sold, and orders received for 
twenty or thirty besides to be sent over. The price is about £2 10s. 
They are very light, and have the handles bent to the hand. To the 
right of these ploughs in the court stood M‘Cormick’s reaping-machine, 


| One of the most important contributions to the Exhibition: in any ordi- 


nary country, drawn by a pair of horses, it reaps down sixteen acres of 
standing corn in a day, thas enabling farmers to save a crop whilst the 
suo shines. The construc.ion is very simple: a series of wooden blades 
which is kept sawing backwards 
and forwards by the motion of the wheels. The price is £28. Granvs 


: | n ; | patent fan-mil: (price from four to six guineas) is aiso spoken of as im- 
dorf, who has won a wide reputation as an artist; the design and carving, 


portant, f.om its completely cleansing the wheat at once passing through. 
Smith’s smut-machine, and Anthony’s churn, of which, from its speed in 
prodacing butter, and the quantity, numbers have been sold by Burch, 
of Newgate-street, who is sole agent for them here. 

There are Eddy’s patent toughened iron railway-wheels, sundry stoves 
and cooking apparatus, centrifugal pumps, philosophical instruments, 
a considerable number ef carriages of various shapes, and mostly very 
high priced. 

In the passage beyond the court was a small printing-machine, earth- 
enware, porcelain, and other articles from the Zoliverein; English paper- 
hangings by several exhibitors. 

In the galleries were American fancy soaps, and a washable window of 
various-cvloured transparent soap ; a case of barége, crape, linen, damask, 
emb oidery, bonnets, and fine-knitted wool shawls, like our Shetlands, 
from Germany ; vulcanised indiarubber in all shapes, from water-pipes 
to zepliyr over-coats, by Moulton and Ce, of Bradford, Wilts ; 
but the main space of the front gallery was occupied by articles from the 
Zoliverein, specimens of beokbinding, printing, cards, coloured papers, 
git and ormamental borders, illustrated works, an album in velvet, gilt 
ee patent pretess, which gives great smoothness and brilliance to the 

In the lower end of the North Gallery were paperhangings, printed by 
machinery in any namber of colours, by Heywood and Co, London ; and 
a dark green flock paper by Jefireys and Allen, in which a light greea 
leaf was intreduced with excellent effect. 


FORBIGN END (Sours Sipe). 
The Illustrations of the South side of the Foreign division of the Great 


Exhibition appeared in the Gratis Supplement to the lnnusTRATED 
Lonpon News of November 22. 


AMERICA (SovutH Sme). 


Pasting through the first bay of America on this side, in the passage 
on the left, were a great variety of articles, French and English. Most 
interesting was the glass exhibition by Messrs. Hartley and Co. There 
are the raw materials, the melting-pot, which weighed a ton and held a 
ton of molten glass, crown or common window glass as it is gathered 
from the pot, and in the several shapes it passes through in being blown, 
in all thirteen, until it is a great circle, the size of a carriage wheel, 
ready for the glazier’s diamond ; sheet glass, as gathered, blown in a 
wooden mould, swung into cylindric shape, opened at the end, split for 
flattening, flattened in all stages. It is with this kind of glass that 
the Building is glazed ; its production requires great skill in the work- 
men; 1t is cut even at the end so as to make it square when flattened 
by Claudet’s diamond-machine. There were also Hughes’s masting 
shears or crane for lowering the masts of a ship into place; a clock with 
a globe at top, which revolved on its axis once in every twenty- 
four hours; a model of York Minster, made by a lamp-lighter 
at Sunderland; a new style of carpet bag, which opens at 
both sides—a great convenience for packing; washable granite and 
marble wall papers, from Fietcher and Co., of Barnsley; tramspa- 
rent window blinds painted by E. Morgant, of Calais,in a new manner, 
and which gives well the effect of stained glass ; cartiages from Mou- 
sard’s, of Paris, one of which, with mountings in solid silver, was most 
elegant in its proportions and form: it made either an open baroucke, 
a half-shut or a close carriage; the price was £490; we would commend 
it to the Americans for a study, in shape, finish, and price. Returning 
to the Main Avenue, our Engraving of the first bay shows a stand of 
genuine American elocks and Indiarubber boots and shoes, very well 
shaped, but we should rather, for health sake, wear something less air- 
tight. The second gives a view of the Susquehanna Viaduct, 3300 
feet long, and a model of one cf the arches, 180 feet; & plaster figurs 
not without merit, of Oliver Twist; a bust of Damel Webster, a 
miniature equestrian statue of Washington, and the bell. telegraph, so 
contrived that whatever is wanted in any part of the house is no- 
tified Gn & board to the servant, who is so saved both time and labour. 
On the same stand was a floating atrometer, made without seam, 
by depositing copper by the electro process on a fusible metal, which is 
afterwards run off—a plan that might be adopted, it seems to us, with 
advantage for making articles of silver or copper to be electro-plated, 
such as teapots, &e. Within this bay were rocking chairs, which, in 
every variety, are to be had of the American Chait Company, New 
Oxford-street; blankets and fi is of unustial fineness, cotton drills, 
four chronological plates, with events and dutes, order of succession, 
&e., arranged as On the roof, walls, and pillars ofa temple. In front of 
the third bay out Bngraving shows Palmer's artificial legs, both in ap- 
peurance and use far superior to any that ingenuity has hitherto pro- 
duced. The inventor, whom loss of a leg above the knee set upon the 
study of how to mend his case, although a heavy man, Walks freely 
and with scarce a limp. A full-length limb weighs 44 ounces, a 
short 20 ounces; the eurface is wondrously true to the ap- 
pearance of skin. On the same stand were 
and Co's lard lamps. Inside the bay were dental instruments, 
extracting back teeth, 
seemed an improvement which, from giving a firmer hold and better 
support to the tooth, may be worthy the attention of our dentists; and 
artificial teeth from £2 to £4 the 100. Here, also, is Hobbs’s aga oe 

ne 





it will not oxidize. : 
twisted, or cross-shaped—presenting one-quarter more surface, with two- 


shown Cornelius | 





thirds less weight. At every ten feet of the rod are gilt points, stretched 
out like fingers to expedite the silent return to the atmosphere of the 
electric fluid. The rod is fastened to the building with glass insulators, 
made on the plan of revolving padlocks; so that any portion of a rod 
can be taken down without removing the fastenings. 

In front of the fourth bay stood the tea-service of unalloyed Californian 
gold, made by Ball, Thompson, and Black, of New York. Four months 
before the plate was shown at the Exhibition the gold was in 
the diggings. The service cost £1000. The ‘forms, ornaments, 
and, above all, the colour of the gold, were really beautiful. The plate 
was a presentation from the citizens of New York to Edward Collins, 
the establisher of the Collins line of steamers between that city and 
Liverpool. Our Engraving of this bay also shows a large case of silver- 
mounted patent leather harness, asmall one of flutes, a machine for the 
blind to print with,and more clocks. Within were portmanteaus, and 
a case with a muff, &c., of American silver marten, chosen for their 
richness and darkness of colour from 1000 skins : the appearance is dif- 
ferent, fromm the under down being lighter, but not inferior to Russian 
sable. In the fifth bay were military rifles, hats, wigs, caps, maps, baby 
clothes, bonnets, of which a case of white, rejoicing in the mame of Pa- 
mella bonnets, and to be had at Brown and Co.’s, Wood-street, City, were 
certainly worth looking at. In the first American court were pianos, 
amongst them a double grand, intended for concert-rooms and four 
players; the price was £250 : cotton printsin great variety at 4)}d.a yard 
fine wool tartans in shawls and dresses; glass from Brooklyn, that in 
colourlessness reminds one ef the old Venetian, clear as crystal: pity 
that materials so excellent were not better worked, for it was all flawed 
and wavy, but still outshone all other glass in the Crystal Palace ; the 
sand was shown with it, and is about to become an article of import. 

There were also the centripetal spring chairs and music stools, which 
rock and spring and turn all ways, and are always easy; and an easy 
chair, that, besides taking any inclination, had a moveable rest for each 
leg separately, so that it seemed as if it would make almost gout a 
luxury. A traveller’s bed—the posts of which let down telescope fashion, 
whilst the frame folded up like a lazy temgs—the bottom was elastic, 
and the whole packed into a small portmanteau. For both this and the 
chair, Burgess and Co., of Newgate-street, are sole agents. The price 
of the latter is about £4; of the former, £2. 

In the Second Court was the case of samples of raw materials and 
theirmanufactured products ; amass of native copper,from Lake Superior, 
weighing 2544 lbv.; crystalline copper, from Isle Royal; gems, shells, 
Indian relics, diamonds, gold, and petrifactions, shown by Dr. Feucht- 
wanger; iron ore and manufactured iron, wheat, maize, flour, bread and 
meat, biscuits, salt beef, chemicals, leather, tobacco, zinc, brushes and 
shoe blacking, crucible, coal, &c. Beyond this court, the South Aisle 
was occupied by French carriages, tapestry, leather, agricultural imple- 
ments, mill stones, and the fine silk gauze cylinder flour cleaner, said to 
give its superiority to French flour. In the front gallery over these com- 
partments were a great variety of articles from the Zoilverein States, 
the most notable being unbleached fine damask table-clths, from Biele- 
fleld, in Westphalia, ordered by the Kings of Hanover and Wirtemburg, 
the borders copied from Pompeiian frescoes. 

In the back or South Gailery were embossed leather, anatomical mo- 
dels, billiard tables elaborately carved, hollow wrought-iron furniture, 
surgical instruments, and a series of very beautiful coloured lithograph 
copies of Grecian, Roman, Merovingian, Carlovingian, Byzantine, Co- 
petian, and German MS. illuminations, to which a better arrangement 
would have given @ beiter place. 


RUSSIA (Sovutn Spe). 

In front of Russia on this side our Engraving shows the square vase of 
violet-grey jasper, and the case of magnificent gold tissues and brocades 
—some of them more than £4the yard: they, however, found many pur- 
chasers, for ball dresses and court trains. There were also silks and 
velvets, rich but dear in comparison with those of other exhibiting 
nations; leather goods; cheap rugs, in the Persian style, but not so 
bright ; boots and shoes, jugs and basins of felt, horse hou-ings, gold-em- 
broidered caps and slippers, and fleeces in the rough, just opened enough 
to show the clinging toothed edges of the fibre, which, in the milling, 
hook together, and make the rich, soft, firm, leather-like-feeling cloth. 
In the same compartment were sail-cloth, wheat, iron ore, rough mala- 
chite, silver, copper, lead, and gold ; Astrachan lamb and other furs and 
skins, hemp, flax, and silk, raw and manufactured. 


DENMARK, SWEDEN, NORWAY. 


In Denmark out Engraving shows the “ Orestes,” the bust of Eros, 
and the “ Fisher-boy,” by Bissen, of Copenhagen. There were also the 
|* Adam and Eve,” “ Hunter and Panther,” a bas-relief, and bust, by 
Jerichau, of the satire city; pianos, chronometers, bone manures, sta- 
tuettes, busts, and bas-reliefs, in bis, after Thorwaldsen, the late world- 
famous Danish sculptor, whose statue of Byron lay for years in a corner 
| of the Custom-house, refused by the Dean and Chapter 2 place in West- 
minster Abbey. The Danes also shewed philosophical instruments, 
gloves of exceeding softness, boots; an oval-barrelled rifle, made for a 
| cone-shaped ball; carpets, stockings, model of an electro-magnetic en- 
gine, crockery, Candles, and varions raw materials. 

Towards the ¢lose of the Exhibition many articles were added to 
Sweden and Norway, amongst them the great porphyry vase, which 

| occupied a pedestal prepared in the first instance for one of the colossal 

Russian horses, the bronze gilt models of which were all that ever 

) arrived ; the vase, for colour, polish, and perfectness of proportion, had 
no rival in the Exhibition. Neat it Was the great ship-cannon, of an 
entirely new constfuction, loading from behind, and having a side bolt 
through the breech to lessen the recoil, thus getting rid of the necessity 
of rolling back the gun to re-load. 

The iron and other raw materials, arms, cutlery, silver, and silks of 
Sweden and Norway were well represented: there were thirty-two 
specimens of silver, showing it in every stage from the mine, iron bars 
of inch and half-inch diameter, twisted in most complex knots, when 
cold, to show their toughness, for with all the bending they showed no 

| crack nor flaw. There were pearlsfound on the coast of Norway; a 
skein of flax thread 4000 ells, weighing no more than half an ounce, 
| woven by a peasant girl; a portrait of the Queen worked in silk; a 
marble figure of a fisher-boy, by Molin, and a bust of Jenny Lind, in 
| sculptured pasteboard. 


ZOLLVERKEIN (Sout Spe). 


As is shown in our Panorama,the Zollverein occupied on this side five 
compartments in front ; but a larger space belonged to it, for Denmark 
occupied only the front court of its three bays, and the entire space be- 
hind delonged tothe great German Customs Union, than which, in 
variety and extent, no portion of the Exhibition was more complete, or 
would, commercially, have been more instructive, but for the original 
bluncer of prohibiting the marking of prices. Towards the close of the 
| Exhibition a priced catalogue of the yarious materials and manufaé- 
tures was published, exhibiting some surprising instances of excellence 
coupled with lowness of price, remarkable especially as to Wirtemburg, 
where, amongst other crafts, furniture and musical instrument making 
are carried on to a large extent and to great perfection. As prices, 
we may instance the rosewood gtand piano of Messrs. Brand 
and Scheidmayer, esteemed good enough for a medal, and the 
price of which was £40; a square by the same makers, 
£25; piccolos, £16 to £18. The cheapne:s comes of there 
being a thick population at Wirtemburg, rent and living low, and the 
skill of the workmen, from constant use in trades fur generations, 
admirable. The goods exhibited were a sort of epitome of all the rest 
of the Exhibition. On the side we are describing there were chemicals 
and colours of ail sorts; one manufactory, the Electoral Blue Colour 
Works, showing nearly forty descriptions of blues. Lava millstones; 
sponges ; Woollen and cotton cloths, one manufactory of which, that of 
Messrs. Kolie and Schuele, employs about 1000 hands; fleetes, one set 
exhibited by M. Rothschild, of Schilldersdorf, from a flook of 15,000 
finest-bred merino sheep; and, to show the pains taken’ to keep the 
excellence of woul, some fleeces exhibited, and which were presents for 
the Queen, had with them the pedigrees of the flock for several genera- 
tions. There was also beet-root sugar, arsenic and gold from the Sile- 
sian mountains, patent and plain-dressed leather, treacle made from 
potato starch, iron, ribbons, velvets from $s. 4d. to 15s. a yard; linen 
ticken, silk for hats, pigs’ bristles, saddles, silk hats from £4 16s. to 26 18s. 
the dozen ; tea-trays in imitation of tortoiseshell, papier maché goods, 
porcelain, illuminated clocks, from £1 5s. to £2 10s.; whips, sticks, 
carved ivory mountings and handles, elastic pipe tubes, silver plate, 
toys, buttons, tools, cutlery, and, in short, everything that Birming- 
ham is proud of, 


AUSTRIA (Sovurn Sipe). 





Our Panorama next gives a glimpse of the Austrian Sculpture Room, 
which was about as much as a considerable number of the visitors of the 
Exhibition ever got of it—the space was -o narrow, and the crowd at 


‘ all times so great. It certainly was a strange arrangement that hid so 
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Hope Jewels, value £80,000—Jewelled Hawk, forming Gold Drinking Cup, belong- ; Marble Group of Mazeppa—Bohemian Glass; the Candelabra in Ruby and Gold— | Austrian Bed-room, Liltrary, 


Dining-room, Dravirgrom, with Furniture, aid {| Glass—Porcels 
ing to the Duke of Devonshire, value £30,000—Chime of Bells &c. i Specimens of Type from Imperial Foundr}—Printing in all Languages. 
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Statue, Cast Iron, 4 ft high, ‘* Lebusa, Queen of Bohemia”— Porcelain—Glass—Foun- | Large Vase, with Pedestal—Berlin: Alexander, Bas-rcliefs after Thorwalcser— “The Muse Polyhymnia ”—Scenes from the History of North Germany—Furnitures | Newfoundland 
tain of Opal Glass— Ornamental Stone Ware— Carnelian Tea Service—Arms, &c. ! Linen—Damasks &c, Deershorn—Inlaid Table—F iant s— ats—Boots—Tortoiseshell , &c. : mens of Roug 
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China .Vase—Silver Plate—Medallions and Dies—Diamond Tiara—Great Centre- | Vulcanised Indiarubber Boots, Shoes, Maps, Harncss, Life-Luoys, Bottles; Buckets,” 


9, Case of American Indian and other Hand-made Productions—Power’s “ Gra} | Philosophical Ir 
piece in Silver, weighing 2 ewt.—Chopin’s Clock. 1 Buffers. Slave”—Revolving Cylinder Engine—Sawing Machine, &c. : 
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| Glass—Porcelain—Billiard-table— Plain and Inlaid Furnitore—Carpenters’ Benches Silver Censer—Amber—Comical Groups of Stuffed Animals—Stag Hunt— Boar Model of Castle of Rosenaun—Wood Carving, Iron Castings—Octagon Room—Porce- 
and Tools—Hardware—Agricultural Implements—Castings in Zinc. Hunt—Machinery—Stoves—Tools—Cutlery. lain—Ivory Carving—Plate—Jewellery—Bronzes—Stained Windows—Silver Cup, 
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Farniturel | Newfoundland Dog (Bronze Model)—Steel Cannon (Six-pounder)—Shield—Speci- Bronze Gilt Candelabra—Jewellery—Jasper Vases—Specimens of Malachite and Great Malachite Doors and Vases—Malachite Mantel-piece—Pianos—Pony Phaétons 
»&e. | | mens of Rough and Burnished Cast Steel—Carpets—Kalid’s “ Gitl and Panther.” Gilt Bronzes—Great Maiachite Tazza—Payer Havgings. and Sledges. 
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Philosophical Irstruments—Stoves—Ranges—Centrifugal Pumps—Safe with Hobbs’ | Colt’s Revolvers—Stean Gun -“ The Dying Indian,” by Stephenson, of Boston, | Ploughs—Reaping Machines—Turnip Cutters—Anthony’ an : 
Lock—Guns—Pistols. Marble Statue: opposite this was a Model Bridge. pee th and SI me ony’s Churn—Smut Machine— 
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much sculpture, both British and foreign, in narrow courts and out of the 
way places, whilst so much of the Nave was occupied by articles that 
obstructed the view, or belonged to classes of goods in other places. 
this Austrian room were some very beautiful pieces of sculpture, several 
of which we have engraved and commented upon in various Supplements 
of the ILLUstRATED LonpoN News. It is but fair to state that the ma- 
jority of them were not executed for the Exhibition, but were lent by the 
proprietors to be shown. For the rest, there were of Austria on this side 
various fabrics, toys, ivon goods, stoves, carved ivory, meerschaum pipes, 
gold trinkets, some articles of furniture, chemicais, iron, stone, raw ma- 
terials, and cooking apparatus. The front gallery over these compart- 
ments was occupied for the greater part with a variety of Zollverein 
articles—wind instruments, philosophical instraments, flax and linen, 
chocolate, baskets, bonnets, hats, damasks, pianos, anatomical casts, 
lace, photographs, carpets. 

Austria had silk brocades, furniture damasks, and priests’ gold-em- 
broidered vestments; and in the back gallery the United Kingdom 
occupied the space with stoves, boots, shoes, anti-sea sickness bed for 
ships, and models of ships, boats, life-buoys, belts, and new propeller, 
chairs, and paper-hangings. 


BELGIUM (Souru Srpe). 


Belgium had onthis side raw silk, fiax, hemp, wool, and various arti- 
cles of linens, silk, cotton, wool, mixed fabrics, hosiery, sail-cloth, and 
saddlery ; furs and firearms, oil-cloths, chemical productions, soap, and 
earthenware. The display of firearms, plain and ornamented, from 
Liege, was very complete. There were heavy cannon and light field- 
pieces, mortars and shells of cast iron made with coke and wood, with 
models and specimens of charcoal and coal. Some ofthe cloths, espe- 
cially doeskins for trousers, were exceedingly fine, but with the yarn 
harder spun, and with the face, therefore, more napless and glacé than 
is generally liked in England. 





FRANCE (Sours Sper). 


France on this side, as shown in cur Panorama, occupied eight compart- 
ments; the damasks, tapestries, earthenware, porcelain, bronzes, artistic 
and decorative furniture, and sculpture in front, we have noted under 
the several bays. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

The next four bays belonged to Switzerla 
was the case of watches; some, of extraordin 
the handles of eye-glasses, in ticket-cases, pen-holders, purses. A blue 
enamel watch, set with a bouquet of diamonds, was purchased by the 
Queen. The gold ticket-case with beautiful enamel of Neufchatel, and 
watch, was sold for £60; the cigar-case, £120; the price of the purse 
was £30. 

In reality, some of the smallest watches were not so small as they 
seemed, as the works had greater depth tl appeared, or else space 
beyond the dials. These tiny-faced timepieces may therefore run on 
as well as theirlarger kindred. The Swiss silks were worthy of note 
for their perfect evenness and brilliance of surface, and their fine shades 
ofcolour. There were no more perfectly finished silks in the Exhibi- 
tion, none of such quality so cheap, and from their lightness and 
softness they would drape beautifully in dresses. ‘“ They are not such,” 
said one of the Commissioners, “as you sellin your English market; 
you prefer heavier silks, but we will seon show you what we can do in 
them; the Exhibition has taught usthe way toa trade.” The ribbons, 
of which there was along glass, were returned to the makers, who, as 
well as the exhibitors of the finest muslin embroidery, did not wish them 
sold. Switzerland, on all sides beset with custom-house restrictions, 
has always allowed perfectly free commerce, and under the spur of 
open competition has thriven in trade, and in its manufacture is not be- 
hind any other nation making the same goods. Swiss watches, muslims, 
prints, stand first in colour, taste, and durability. 
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CHINA AND TUNIS. 


The last three bays on the side next the Transept were occupied in 
front, as our Engraving shows, by China and Tunis. Brazil had 


a little space, in which were shown a bouquet of artificial flowers made | 
of feathers; bridle, made of raw bullock’s hide, fastened with silver; | 


leather of red-deer hide; model of a raft,and some mats and scarfs. 
From Chili there was a lump of gold ore weighing three hundred- 
weight. There was no part of the Exhibition more complete than Tunis. 
The Bey had spared no expense, every manufacturer of each ar- 
ticle seemed to have had an order, and so there were an immense 
number of blankets, scarfs, shawls, boots, slippers, cloaks, and baskets 


of dates. Of burnouses alone there were aJout a thousand; some of 
cloth, some of a coarse kind of serge, some of finest Cashmere 
goats’ hair mixed with silk, and forming the most elegant 


opera-cloaks; they are spun and wove by hand in one piece, and wear 
perpetually. There was the tent and coarse raiment of the desert tribes, 
the Arabian Nights’-like moresque open-work carved doors and trellised 
windows, and soft rugs, and gold and silver embroidered dresses of the 
rich man’s harem; hard bare mule saddles, and the saddles of Arabian 
horses, thick worked with gold and pearls, worth from £400 to £800 ; 
porous earthenware to cool water, worth a few pence, and hammered 
block tin pots, fetching £1 or £2; such, probably, as of old the Phenicians, 
bringing their raw material from Cornwall, used in Carthage. Then 
there were pipes, tobacco, almonds, soap, olive oil, and attar of roses at 
#4 4s. the oz. Of all these goods, about £1000 worth were sold. <A gold 
medal was awarded to the Bey for his exhibition, and al-o to the Sultan 
and Pacha of Egypt. 

The Chinese portion of the Exhibition, though not so complete, partly 
#om the native exclusiveness of the Chinese, partly from there not hav- 
ing been time to stir up the Cousin of the Sun and Moon to shine upon the 
project, was still, by help of various merchants, and Messrs. Hewetson, of 
Fenchurch-street, very full of interest. There was a Chinese mariner’s com- 
pass, by which, pointing to the south, their junks were guided long be- 
fore Julius Cesar in his triremes landed on our shores, and probably a 
thousand years or more before the Italian re-invention of the Egyptian 
and Pheenician compass, similar to our own, and by which the vessels of 
the latter found their way to us in the days of the commercial glory of 
Carthage. There were also wood engravings, which showed, as might be 
expected from such minute ivory carvers, no small skillin everything but 
perspective. The entire raw materials, skeleton of porcelain as they 
call it, and the colours used in painting it; vases, tea services, &c., having 
all the appearance of china, bat being in reality enamels on copper; 
jars, from 10 inches to 4 feet high, from £2 to £250. Satins, furniture, 
egg shell porcelain, and in imitation stone the eight immortals who 
benefit mankind, jewels, porcelain idols, ivory balls, lacquered ware, tea, 
and (by the East india Company) the several dyes used to make it all 
the shades of green; raw silk, which China, with its 300,000,000 people, 
tmaay yet send us cheap enough to compete with cotton; grass cloth, 
fine as cambric; outlandish bronzes, amongst them the whole deities 
of a temple bought from the very priests for a little opium. 





A Mopern Pitcrm Coustsss.—Daily, about noon, the loungers 
about the *‘ Linden,” at Berl.n, are startled by the extraordinary appearance of 
a tall, lanky woman, whose thin limbs are wrapped up in a long black robe or 
coarse Cluth. An old ernmpled bonnet covers her head, whic», continually 
moving, turns restles+ly in ali directions. Her hollow cheeks are flushed with a 
morbid coppery glow; one of her eyes is immovab e. for it is of giass; but her 
other eye shines with a feverish brilliancy, and a strange and almost awfal smile 
hovers constantly about her thin lips. The woman moves with an unsteady 
«rick step, and, whenever her black muntilla is flung back by the violence 
of her movements, a small rope of hair, with a crucifix at the end, is plainly 
s2en to bind her wai t. This black ungainly woman is the quondam au:hores:, 
Countess Jda Haha-Hahn, who has turned a Catholic, and is now preparing for 
x pilgrimage to Rome, to crave the Pope's absolution for her literary trespasses. 

- Berlin Paper. 
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OUR GREAT EXHIBITION CORRESPONDENCE— 
CORRECTIVE, SUGGESTIVE, AND CRITICAL. 


Berore bringing our series of Exhibition Supplements to a close, we think it 
right to refer to an immense mass of correspondence which we have received— 
some (very few, we are happy to say) correcting errors of names, &c.; others 
complaining of omissions; others suggesting topics for consideration; and 
others, again, offeriug critical remarks upon what we have advanced. We shall 


endeavour to do justice to all these communications, so far as they are of essen- 

ial importance either to the public or individuals concerned, considering that 
without so doing we should not accomplish satisfactorily the task with which 
we set out, that of presenting a record of every point of interest invclved in the 
Great Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations. To mako a beginning, 
then :— 

Tue Scorca Maup.— A Scotchman” avers that we are in error, in our article 
headed * The Lowiands,” in stating that the Lowlanders use the right shoulder— 
and not the left, like the Highlanders—in adjusting the maud; that, in 
fact, “* the left shoulder is used by all Scotchmen, whether Highlanders or Low- 
landers.” He adds: ** The allusion to the Scott monument at Glasgow, as an 
authority for the contrary, arises, no doubt, from the mistake committed by the 
sculptor in placing the p!aid on the wrong shoulder, to the chagrin of his coun- 
trymen. The fruits ofthis unfortunateerror are too apparent in being cited as 
an authority in the above instance.” 

Rores anp Conpace.—* A Constant Reader,” in reference to the article on 
“ Ropes and Cordage”’ in our Supplement of the 11th October, draws our atten- 
tion to an interesting specimen ot “ coir” rigging in the East Indian depart- 
ment, which appears to have been sent by Messrs. Harton and Co., of Ca'cutta. 
The “coir” rope is made by hand, and its valuable property in not decaying 
in salt water, when every other description of rope does, is worthy of notice. 

CHEeMicaL MANUFACTURES.—IReLaND.—In our article on “ Ireland in the 
Great Exhibition” (Octover 4) we spoke of the chemical manufactures of Mr. 
Wood, of Ramelton, county of Donegal; the name should be “ Ward.” The 

Ramelton Cnemical Works, the first of the kind started in Ireland, were 
established by Mr. Ward in 1845. Previous to their establishment, the people of 


the north-west coast had, comparatively speaking, no home market for the pro- | 
ee “ al ad P A | MG—The charge is, we believe, five shillings a deecent or generation 


duce of their industry 


as regarded the manufacture of kelp from seaweed. 
very considerable de 4 


d bas since sprung up; and something of a shipping 





trade has been established, beth export and import, in vessels varying from 50 | 


to 120 tons burthen. The iodine and other chemicais produced aiready have a 
high name in the London market. 
; Macuines, Maneies, &c —A householder asks, whether, amongst 
ements in machinery in the Crystal Palace, there be any im- 
g-machine, and which is considered the best? In Class 6, Man- 
3 , of Nottingham, exhibited centrifagal machines for 
za 3; and Mar:den, of Leeds, a washing machine. In 
22 were several improved washing, wringing, and mangling machines, by 
Adams, of Selby, Tasker, of Halifax, J. Reid, of Aberdeen, Pearson, of Leeds, 
c. R. Fryer, of Spitalfields, exhibited **a double-acting washing machine, by 
t the same time.” 
g linen 
also a 
Alicia 
















8 
wich one person can wash different sorts, or first and second, 
W. Macaipine, of Hammersmith, ‘ta patent washing machine for washi 
I tals, and cleaning rags for the paper 
“revolving vessel, with steam apparatus 
Nann, of Welbeck-street, ** a rotary we 
aratus, for clothes and other textile fi ’ lispensing with boiling cop- 
3, tubs, pails, and capable of washing fifty dozen of clothes a day, w:thout 
tear or wear of fabrics ;” also a “variable apparatus for washing, wrinsing, 
wringing, mangling, and ironing, in-one machine.” Stutterd, ot Banbury, a 
new mangle, with elastic pressure, obtained by an application of vulcamzed 
caoutchouc above the rollers. Baker and Co., Cripplegate, a revolving mangle 
for pressing and pu ting a gloss oa linen, &c., and capable of mangling articles 
of great iength. Charles and Co., of Paris, exhibited machines in galvanized 
sheet iron or copper, “ for cleaning linen without washing or the use of soap.” 
Having pointed out these various contrivances, we cannot undertake to advise 
upon their relative merits, which can only be determined by actual experience. 
Boyp’s SELr-apscstine ScyTHe.—Mr James Edward Boyd, after thanking 
us for cur notice of the above invention, points out a slight error, for which, 
however, we can hardiy be held responsible. He says:—‘* After alluding to 
Boyd's patent double-action or self-adjusting scythe, you say, ‘ Mr. £. James also 
exhibits a patent self adjusting scythe,’ &c.; whereby it would appear that 
there were fwo inventors of the self-aéjasting scythe. Permit me to remark that 
I am the sole inventor and only exhi>itor of the implement alinded to, and that 
the error has probably arisen trom the second edition of the Catalogue, wherein 
I am twice mentioned—firstly in my surname of Boyd, and then by my Christian 
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names being made to appear as a surname, ‘E. James.’ On reference to the | 


fourth edition of the corrected Catalogue, No. 199, it is correctly set forth.” 


Tae ELDON aND STOWELL Group —On October 11, speaking of this group, | 


the name of Marshall was given as that of the scuiptor, instead of ** the late 
M. L. Watson.” 

“ue FaiTeron Messencer.,” Br Jostrn Grrrs.—We have to apologise to 
M. Joseph Geets, of Antwerp, for inserting an engraving of his very pretty 
group, * Le Messacer Fiodle,” representing a girl with a dove on her shoulder, 
With the description of “ Psyche, by Freccia, of Florence.” The occurrence was 
purely accidental. M. Geefs is Professor of Sculpture and Anatomy at the 
Académie Royale at Antwerp, Chevalier of the Order of Leopold, Member of 
tne Académie de Belgique, &c.; and, although this was the only work exhibited 
by him, its graceful conception and delicate finish are sufficient to stamp the 
producer as an artist of a high order of merit. 

Bootmaxixc.—Mr. Lanagan, of Brownlow-street, complains of his wares be- 
ing overlooked by us in our article upon “ Boots and Beotmaking;” but here, 








hrbitor; but, unfortunately for both me and tke articles which I exhibit, the 
Committee of Management though: proper to look upon my boots asan orthopzidic 
contrivance, and thus, instead of their being placed in Class 16, with boots and 
shoes, their legitimate proper piace, they found their way to Class 10, among 
* Surgical instruments,’ where they have been almost hidden from public view.” 
In such company Mr. Lanagan’s boot has had a very narrow escape of being 
“cut off” for ever from society. We have great pleasure, however, in doing 
our best to put it upon the “right leg,” as far as our readers are concerned. 
Mr. Lanagan compiiments us so delicately upon the erudition we have brought 
to bear upon this subject, 
his observations upon what he calis ** vicious” and “ unnaturally-shaped” shoes : 
—* The principle of construction for shoes and boots the most in conformity 


| with the naturai shape of the foot, and which you so clearly explained, I have 


been taught by experience to practise, and have done so with great success ; 
but it also occurred to me that there might be a possibility of curing the de- 
formity caused by (if I may use the term) unnaturally-shaped shoes. The re- 
sult of my inquiry has been the little contrivance by which I propose bringing 
the distorted great foe into its straight and natural position, and, in so doing, 
cure a bunion, which is beyond doubt the greatest evil entailed on feet by shoes 
of a vicious construction. I have had two objects in view—First, to lay down 
the principle, that shoes, to suit the natural form of the foot, should be straight 


on the inside: if this principle were strictly followed up for feet from their | 


earliest age, and so on through life, there wouid be none troubied wiih either 
corns or bunions. 
as I have said before, by shoes of a vicious shape.” 

SappLEry.—Another grievance with which we are saddled, though all 
through the blundering of the officials. Our correspondent, by the way, isa 
fa_etious individual, who signs himself ‘‘ Mailliw Edaw,” and says he takes 
three copies of our paper “into his shop, himself, and men,” and therefore has 
@ triple claim upon our attention. Wesearch in vain for the name, however; 
but, as he refers to 350, Class 16, in one edition of the Catalogue (the 
first ron-corrected) we find the entry—‘Class 16, 350, William Wade, 
Sunderland.” Our ssddler may be accustomed to ride backwards, but 
he should not put us to the trouble of “righting about face” for him. 
His ill treatment at the hands of the committee has, perhaps, “ turned his 
head,” for, in subsequent editions of the Catalogue, we search in vain for this 
exhibitor, be he Wade or Edaw: heappears to have “fallen out” somenow 
or with somebody ; for he is neither in Catalogue nor Index; and his number, 
** 350,” has departed. Nevertheless, he assures us that his improved lady’s 
side. saddle was in the Crystal Palace, though it may weil have escaped us, “ the 
Sunderland goods being misplaced in the United States department,” where, 
probably, the Catalogue editor also lost sight of them. This instance, amongst 
many, 
counter in describing the various articles in the Great Exhibition; and we are 
sure that our readers wil! be prepared to exclaim that the only wonder is, ws 


have made so few blunders as we have. It remains to say a word 
of Mr. Wade’s lady’s side-saddle, in which an improvement in the 
fitting of the stirrups is introduced. It may be known that it is 


&@ very common complaint that ladies’ saddles often gall the withers of the 
horse at the off side, in consequence of the xreater weigtt being general’y on 
the near side. Te avoid this is the object of Mr. Wade’s improvement, which 
consists of a brass bridge behind the crutch, over which the siipper-strap passes, 
and is then buckled toa girth at the off-cide ; the effect of this is to throw the 
weight more upon the top or middle of the saddle, aud so to avoid drawing it 
to one side or the other. 

Hazrness.—The harness and bridle engraved in our half-sheet Supplement, 
Oct. 4, should have been described as by Langdon, of Dake-street, Manchester- 
square, instead of J. C. White. 

Merino Dress Pattean.—In onr Supplement, Oct. 4, we gave an Engraving 


of a very elegant mermo dress pattern, which was produced and exhibited by | 


Ebenezer Henry and Sons, of Gla gow (Ciass 11, No. 13), but was erroncously 
ascribed to the firm of ** Smith and White.” Our fair readers will, perhaps, 
refer back to the garment, which we can recommend to their notice, and correct 
the name. 

ADRIANTOPHILOs, who asks ‘‘ what particular female” Libusa was, whose 
statue was exhibited in the Bavarian department,” is informed that such was 
the name of the Queen of the Bohemians anno 700. 





Several correspondents, who apply to us for the atdresses of the manufac- 
turers, vendors, or exhibitors of varicus articles described in our columns, are 
informed, that that information is to be obtained by a reference to the Official 
Catalogue, 





| $ T P—The Count de Chamt 


He says, “lam @ bootmaker and an ex- | 


that we cannot refuse imsertion to some of | 


will serve to illustrate the difficulties which we have had to en- | 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


CANTrUM — Rogers of Kent bad the following arms granted A.D 1593 :—** Arg. a chev. between 
three bucks ip full course 94, attired or, collared gu. Crest; A man’s head in armour side- 
faced ppr, heime* or, feathers arg "’ 

TYRO—*uch ap application would receive immediate attentien, and be at once granted 

F B C—The cost of the change of nam» would be about fiity guineas. Application should be 
m de to any member of the Herald's Office 

E M Z-The party wishing to change his name must show suffic'ent cause. For instance, he 
must set cor h that he is de-cended from an heiress of the family whose cognomen he wishes 
to adopt, or that he has inherited the property of the person whose name he desires, out of 
gratitude, totake. The cost is, as we have jurt stated, ab ut fifty guineas 

PHILO—Lord Chancel/or Truro was born 7th July, 1752; the secund son of Mr Thomas Wilde, 
attorney, and was bimself, early in life, a practwing solicitor. Im 1817 he was called to the 
Bar; in 1824 obtained the coif, and in 1827 became King’s Se'geant In 1839 he was appointed 
Solici:or-General; and in 1841 Attorney-Genera!. Im 184) he succeeded Sir Nicholas Tindal 
as Chief Jus:ice of the Common Picas, and in 185 was ccnsiituted Lord Chancellor. 
Torough lite he has always been a stanch Liberal. He sat im Parliament for Newark. 

A CORRESPONDENT—We have no further information of the Flood family than is contained 
in the “ Land d Gentry” 

ARMIGER—You are eniitled to quarter the arms of your grandmother and great grand- 
Tmother, provided thos» ladi.s were hoiresses or co- heiresyes 

H—Arms of Martin of Cambridgshire, granted in 1601:—‘‘Az on a bend or three 
fleurs de lis of the first, on a chief of the second two eagles displayed of the field. Crest: 
A tower triple towered chequy or and az.” 

PonTo.—Arms of Devereli:—*" Gu. three stirraps with leathers, in pale, or. Crest; The rays 
of the sun issuimg from behind a cloud, ppr.”” 

J J~—Arms of Phiiiimore:—* 8a. three bers or., in chief as many cinquefoils of the last. Crest 
On a tower, a falcon, wings elevated ppr. otto: Fortem posce anivaum.”’ The family 
descends from Kobert Philiimore, Esq of Kens:ngoon, and Kizabeth Jephson, of Kendalls, 
his The seats are Keadalis anc Deacons Hill, Herts; Ship ake Heuse, Oxfordshire; 
and The Ray, Maidenhead, Berks. A pedigr.e may be consulted in Burke's “* Landed Gen- 
try,’ vol 2, Supplement, p 258 

CLERICUS—Coltins’ ‘‘ Peerage ' contains a very correct memoir of the Cliffords 

> RiBER— Arms of Todd:—*> Arg. within a bordure vert three foxes’ heads 
n a cap of maintenance a fex sejant pp .” 
an Gue phic Order is now a ‘oreiga «rder. It would not entitle the 
bearer to the prefix “ Sir’ atweched to English Knighthood. It could only be conferred by 
the King of Hanover 

W L W—Arms of -ir Walter Scott, of Abbotsford :—“* Or, two mallets in chief and a crescent 
in base, az. within an orle of the last.” Of Sir Robert Peel: “ Arg. three sheaves of as 
many arrows ppr. banied gu. on a chief az., a bee volant or.” Of the Right Hon. George 
Canning: ** Arg. three Moors’ heads, siic-faced, coupled at the neck ppr., wreathed about 
th» temples or and az.”’ 

C G R—Arms of Everett :—‘‘ Gu. thvee bears’ heads couped arg.” 

H N—Arms of the family in question:—" Arg. a fesse gu. a label of two points. Crest: A 
horned owl ppr.” 













H UR-—To be legally entitled to a coat of «rms, the bearer must show his descent from an an- 
cestor whose right is undoubted, or elxe become a grantee himeelf. Arms and crests cannot 
be assumed by pereons of the seme mame, unless they are of the seme family. A motto 
may be taken at pleasure lo mauy imstances families of the same name use different arms 

Nk&sCiO QUIS— There is a very correct aud perfect pedigree of the family in question ay 
to the reccntly published edition of * Kvelyn’s Memoirs” 

1d is son of the late Duc de Berri. Tho Duchess of Angouléme 
was niece and daughter-in-law of Cha:les X. She was daughter of the ill-fated Louis XVI., 
by bis Queen, Marie Antoinetie, amd was married to her cousin-german, the Duke d’An- 
gouléme, son of Charlies X. 

MoUNSEER. — Unless an illegitimate child be a foreigner it needs net natura‘isation at all; if 
it be a foreigner, it can, of course, be n a ised as any other foreign person can, either by 
Act of Par iam.nt. or under the recent Alten Act, the 7h & 8th Vic. c 66. Natural children 
can legally bear their fa her's name or any other by repuiation; in fact, the surname by 
which they go is their only legal surneme. 

A SUBSCHIBER, Cumberland-p!sce—Amber is a carbonaceous mineral, mostly thrown up on 
the southern coasts of the Balic Sea. The origin of amber has been much discussed. Ber- 
zelius considers it to have been originatly a resin dissolved in a vo atile oil or natural 
baisam; Sir David Brewster concludes ii to be an indurated vegetable juice. See a paper 
on the general nature of amber, by Professor Pictet, tran:lated in ** Jameson’s Journal,” 
No 82 

Epixa—Arms of Fullerton—“ Arg. three otters’ heads erascd gu. Crest: A camel's head 
avd neck erased ppr. Motto: Lux in tenebris.” 

wr is under no circumstances legal to marry a second wife while the first is 
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undivorc.d from ihe b nd of mariage. No length cf ab-enc? from the first wife would 
sanciicn or render legal such seco.d marriage, however it might protect the party from an 
indiciment or convicsion for bigamy. it is curious how many even educated and intelligent 


persons are misled, come imes fatally, by the provision in the statu e-law of bigamy, the 
9th Geo 1V. c 31,8. 22, which does noc extend the pena ty of the act—a conviction for 
felony, and tran po. tation or impri-enment, * to any person marryiog a second time whose 
husband or wiie skal! have been continuaily absevt from such person for the space of seven 
years then ‘ast past, and shal) not have Leen known by such person to be living within that 
time.’’ ‘Lhis means tbat the party is not, under such circumstances, subject to be adjudged 
a ielon—but means no more ; if the first wife be actually alive, the second 

neverth: less and of course, unlawful and veid. 

INQUIREK.—We know of no such means for obtainirg a divorce. The Church of England, 
aler a valid marriage, admits of no divorce from the bond of wedlock, and therefore it fs 
trat an sct of Parliament mast be obtaine: for the purpose. A civorce, however—a 
get thore—would oe etely separate the injured party from the power of the bus- 

and, though pot from the marriage tie. This may be o! d for cruelt: plication 
to the kccicsiasiical Courts. 25 J ideas 

J P—The house tax is « temant’s tax, the same as the late window tax 

C K—since the union of Scotiand and Bagiaud, in i707 new eated peers of Scotland have 
been denominared peers o: Great BiRtsia, and since ‘he union with Ireland, in 1800, newly- 
creakd pe rs of Sconamd have been deuommated peers of the Uuited King¢om 

TUFTY—A solichor is, ne doubt, ag nteman by profession; his b ing so by act of Parliament 

common saving, for which, we Veweve, there is no foun ation 

MoniGex—tHxaving aed your famity crest, and not having stated that you @id@ so in the an- 
nua tax list required te be desivered. will subject you to a penalty of £50 for each annual 
Omission. ‘Tbe tax fur armoria bea) ings is, to those chargeable tor carriage duty, £2 8s per 
annem; to those chargeable fur house and not carriage duty, £1 4s per annum; to those 
chargeab’e tor neither house mor carriage duty, 12s per annum. 

Isa—ihe Lord Chief Baron wears the collar of SS, ie. of Saint Sulpicius, an ancient 
incorruptible jutye, as en embiem ot the purity of bis office 

A GRbAT-GRANDSON— The rors of Thoras Willem. and John C are all entitied to 
quar er the aravs of their great-great-grandfather and great-g cat-grandmother, W B and 
Avice M. Thcy hed wot the Tie untit Margaret B died William C's sons by an heiress 
should thus metshal thir epat:—ist, their paternal arme; 2d. their great-grandfather’s, 
W 6; 3rd, their great~graw@mother's, Alice M; 4th, their mother’s. A son is entitled to 
bear arms during brs farher’s tisetime 

MARGARKET—Sce the Treause on Dog-bresking, lately published 1 

A C—lhe envelope forthe reply as to the Engravings has not reached us 

HT J, bradford, had bewter inquire of the Peninsular Stveam-ship Company, St. Mary Axe 

B A, Commercial-road, bad b.trer invest im tee Funds + broker 

Library,” will 
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<8 O, bursicey—The “Book of Scottich Sengs,”’ ia uhe “ National Miustrated 
appear shorily 
A+ UBSCKIBERK, Walworth—The Lord Mayor was sworn into office on Nov. 9 
HE T, Kutiand-+quare—We have no opportunity of judging save from the published cor- 
ip , the in which are very conflicr 
A West IyDian ee Richmond—The geid and sitver bullion received at the Bank 
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Bee of »” WW. 3 Smith and Bon ) 
LEcTOR —We think well of the Institution. 


| A BUFRSCRIBER, Limerick—The statement in the Vational, that Roltz, the Wallachian 


Pianist, has four hands, each with ten fingers, is suffictenily disiinct. The 
twenty fingers,’ in the latter part of the paragraph, is evidently incorrect 

AN OLD SUBSCRIBER, 8: Shore—The litt e terricr in the F xuivition was stuffed 

MARGARET—'The Kailway Terminus at Euston-square was designed by Mr H.rdwick, RA: 
the propyleum, or gateway. is pure Grecian Doric, and the columns are higher than those 
of apy ober building in London 

A RusTic—Agnomen, an honorary name, is from ad and nomen, Lat.: e.g. the agnomen 
Africanus was conferred upon Publics Cornelius Scipio. | howography is from two Greek 
words: - phos (photos), light; and grapho, I draw or paint 

JW 38, Louth—'The present Viceroy ot Egypt is Abbas Pasha, who succeeded his grandfather, 
Mehemet Ali, Aug 2, 1839 (see Memoir, ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, No. 387.) 

A WEEKLY SUBSCKIBER, islington—A prospectus of particulars is given to any one desirous 
of ente:ing the School of Design, by application to the Secretary at Somerset House 

JULIA, Sevenoaks, is recommended to consult a solicitor ‘Ihe survivor wiil, doubtieas, pos- 
sees the siock 

Sus BEaM—* Lays of Many Lands” is by N Michell 

C 5S W—The announcement will appear shortiy 

A SUBSCRKIBER—A Daguerréotype may be taken Of a brooch size, and will be economical 

A CONSTANT SUBSCKIBER, Coulstone Kectory, should consult the Exhibition Catalogue, and 
address the parties therein named 


expression “ his 














: | A Four YEARS SUBSCKIBER, A O Z—These legal i iri i 
Secondly, I have for object the curing the evil brought about, | ato answer the ery A should ‘be 


affairs, that it is not safe or proper 
consulted , 

A SUBSCKIBER, Paris—The son of A. is first entitled to his fatber's aseumed surname of C., 
and, secondly, to bis father’s real surname of A., when be, the son, resumes and bears it. 
This depends on the rule about surnames, which is, that they depend on assumption and re- 
putation. The son born in wediock, by whatever namo he may be calied, is no less the le~ 
gitimate heir of his fatke:: some difficulty might, indeed, arise in a will, from the confusion 
of names renderiog the identity of the party meant more difficult of proof 

IGNOKAMUS—i. Illegitimate children can be rendered legitimate by act of Parliament only 
in this country. 2. llegi imate children are entitied to the survame they go by and have 
by reputation, whether that the surname of the father, the mother, or any one cise. 
3. Apy property may be left to an iilegitimaie child in a will, care being taken to properly 
designate him by name or d-scription, so that he may be ciearly known to be party 
mesnt. 4. An ilegitimate person is not entitled to bear arms; but he may obtain a right 
me so by Royal patent, or (if that be really sefficient) by grant from the Heralds’ 

olege 

C H b—The marriage with a sister of the father’s wife (that wife, of course, not the mother) 
does not appear to be within the prohibited degrees of affinity 

iAdKaivos—Any cutler wiil take ordcrs for the improved skates 

A CukKESPUX DENT—The address of the Ladies’ Guild is 4, Russell-place, Fitzroy-equare 

A SUBSCKIBER, Firle—The power will depend upon the rate of generating the steam, and 
upon the pre-sure 

OLv SUBsSCRiBER—The general rule of law appears to be, that the custody of an illegitimate 

child bclongs to the mother; but the point is not very clearly settied. In the case men- 

tioned, it is more than probable that the custody wouid be left with the father. The mar-+ 

riage, Ly which the father is bound to main ain the children as part of bis family (4 and 5 

Wi tiam 4, c 76, 8 57), the misconduct and unfitness of the mother, and then the inclina- 

tion of the children themselves, especially of those above seven yeurs of age, would be taken 

into account, and, no doubt, decide the question in favour of the father. See the subject 

ably en:ercd into and argued in Burns’ *' Justice,” by Chitty, title * Bastard, 6” 

H K—Mr Serjeant Wilkins is a Serjeant-at Lew, and not a Queen's Counsel; but, in lew 

of being a Queen's Counsel, he has # parent of precedence from ihe Crown, whereby he is 

entitled to such rank and pre-audience as is assigned in the patent itself. The reason for 

which is simply this:—Scrjeants are mot mate Queen’s Counsel. or, in other words, Bar~ 

Tisters to th Queen, because they no longer belong to the order of Barris'ers or Bachelors of 

the Law, but to the superior order of Serjeawe, or Doctors of the Law. Were they ap- 

pointed Counsel to the Queen, they would become Queen's Se:jeanis, and would at ones 

tuke rank above ail the Qaeen's Gounsel. To avoid thts, as obviously wmfair to the le: 

‘s Counsel, very few Queen 6 Serjeants are appointed, and a middle eCourse is adi 

in the case of a successful Serjeant like 5erjeant Withins. He is given @ pa ent of prece- 
dence, which allows him to take tho lead of many of Jo: ger standing, but «cf less extensive 
practice than bimself, @ matter which the legal profession knows to be of very great vales. 
Certain heavy fees attach to the appointment of a Serj-ant-at-Law, but it does not entirely 
depend on that. There mu-t ne « previous standing at the bar of, we believe, sixteen years; 
and there must be some degree of professional merit and of reputation Queen's Counse! 
wears under his silk gown invariably a black court coat and waisteont, and on all occa- 
sions of ceremony the remainivg part of a full black cour: dress 

Tin SON, Chippenbham—There is no such coin as you have described; you had better send a 
wax impres-ion of that you porsiss 

AMICUS—Your coin is value ess to the numismatist 

A SUBSURIBER, Notth Petherton—Giastonbury token of James Hopkins; the letters I. H. are 
equival nt to his name, and it was current at the time mentioned. The other is a jettoh of 
the 18th century, and was never intended for a coin 

AN OLD SUBSCRIBER—Morning dress JC. Lynton—We have not room 

k G, »ighbury—We cannot inform you Z—Sev Sidney’s * Hand-Book of Australia" 

VeR‘xX, Guernsey, is correct G HG, Dundee—We are not in the secret 

ALTON, Hants—The report is incorrect | A READER OF BORKY.—Reccived 


for us to amswer them. A 
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W B., Armagh— We cannot engrave the subject | 81GMA, Dub in, is (hanked 

A FortiGN&R, Pentoovilie—: Fail cf Giory” | J L, Hodmin, is thanked 

JM W, Weichpool—Received N V L—We do not uncerstand your question 
© A E—We do not posses the addiess H B, Exeter—Theaddress will suffice 

A D sh-uld addre-s at the publishers 
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GARbETY’S PORTABLE STONE MILL. 


This mill is for the purpose of grinding wheat ani other farm pro- 
dace. The stones are 32 inches in diameter, and enclosed in a metal 
and wood framing. The top stone is hung in an upright shaft, and 
worked by a pair of bevel wheels, from which the attachment may be 
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of which the manure may be buried two or three inches deeper than the 
seed, and 10 or 12 inches in advance of it, and a portion of mould placed 
between them, as shown in the longitudinal and cross section of the 
ground in our Engraving. , 

The jointed levers are especially adapted for this purpose: the coulters 
for seed acting independently of those for manure, and being pressed 
into the ground by separate weights, allow both seed and manure to be 
deposited regularly any depth on all descriptions of land, however hilly 
or uneven. The most revent improvements consist:—First, in con- 
structing the boxes in which the manure and seed are contained eo as 
to be equally suited for drilling on side hills as on level ground. This is 
arranged by a screw placed at the end of the box, worked up and down 
by a pair of mitre wheels and crank handle, by means of which the 
boxes may always be kept in a horizontal position. Secondly, in 
the application of separate slides to each depirtment of the manure 
box, 80 that alteration may be made in one department without inter- 
fering with the manure in theother. Thirdly, in fixing the slides which 
regulate the seed to a horizoutal bar, extending the width of the drill, 
which allows all the slides to be opened more or less at the same time, 
to admit larger orsmaller quantities of seed as required. In the section 
of the ground under the drill each furrow cut by the coulters will be 
found to contain four separate strata—the lowest one is the manure; 
this is then covered with a stratum ofearth, and upon it is laid the seed, 
and above that the remaining earth is brought back. 


HIGH-PRESSURE ENGINE. BY FAIRBURN. 

The distinguishing feature of this engine is that the working parts are all 
enclosed im a cast-iron column—a plan that at once ensures the most per- 
fect stability, and at the same time occupies the smallest possible space. 
The cylinder is placed in the bottom of the column and secured to it; 
the piston-rod is surmounted by a cross-head, which slides in grooves, 
also placed in the interior of the column; the connecting-red works 
through the abacus which supports one end of the crank-shaft and 
crank; the excentric is placed upon the crank-shaft, and works the 
slides and valves below; the governor is worked by a pair of bevel 
wheels, one being placed on the shaft. This engine is a first-rate 
specimen of its class. 


PARAGON MILL. BY BARRETT, EXALL, AND ANDREWS. 

To produce a mill for small farmers that shall in one combine the ne- 
cessary requisites for grinding, crushing, splitting, &c., has been at- 
tempted by most machine makers, but in nearly all cases the effecting 
any one object well has been sacrificed to doing two or three badly, the 





GARRETT’S GENERAL PURPOSE DRILL. 


made to either steam, water, or horse power. Its construction admits of 
the stones being readily adjusted for grinding wheat, barley, beans, or 
peas. This mill will be found very convenient on large oceupations, where 
it is desirable to perform all such work on the farm, instead of having 
to convey it to a mill. 


GARRETT’S GENERAL PURPOSE DRILL. 

This implement is adapted for performing all the various operations of 

~ seeding and manuring land. All kinds of grain. and seed may be depo- 

sited at any required intervals apart, and at any depth, either with or 

without compost or artificial manures. They are constructed of various 

aizes and widths, to suit land ploughed on the flat or in ridges, and 
evited for all descriptions of soil. 

The corn or seeds may be deposited down the same conductors with the 

manure, if required ; but separate coulters are provided foreach, by means 
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HIGH-PRESSURE ENGINE.—-BY FAIRBURN, 











PARAGON MILL.—RY BARRETT, EXALL, AND ANDREWS, 


bushels of barley or oats per hour, or 2bout one of linseed, and six of 
beans. 
BROADCAST MANURE-DISTRIBUTOR. 


This machine is for the purpose of distributing compost and other 
manures broadcast. It may be regulated, as required, to deposit from 


BROADCAST MANURE DISTRIBUTOR. 


ordinary practice being to make the rollers fitted only for one operation 
play a principal part in another; consequently, nothing was done well. 
In the Paragon Mill of Barrett, Exall, and Co., the difficulty has been 
ingeniously overcome by having a duuble feed of an exceedingly simple 
contrivance. The mill consists of three rollers, parallel to each other. 
The two front ones, slightly grooved, are for crushing malt, oats, barley, 
and linseed, and are adjusted by two hand-screws. The back roller is 
cut for beans, and works against a plate as in the post mill ; thus there 
are two separate mills in one, each fitted forits partienlar kind of work, 
and independent of each other. An iron shifting plate regulates the 
feed to each opening, as it is required. This mill will crush about four 
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two bushels to any larger quantity per acre, by means of two slides 
placed one above the other under the depositing barrel, which are 
worked at the same time by a crank-hendle completely under the ma- 
nagement of the attendant, so that the quantity may be varied to the re- 
quirements of the land as the drill travels. 


WELL ENGINE. BY TYLOR AND SON. 

This is a well-engine pump, fixed in an iron frame, intended to raise 
water tea great height. It is simple in construction, and calculated for 
hard service. It ie worked, as will be seen, by means of a winch-handle 
playing into a ceg-wheel. 





WELL ENGINE.—BY TYLOR AND SON. 
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